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LETTER I 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY 

O MY Lucy^I What think you! — But it is easy to 
guess what }^ou must think. I will, without saying one 
word more, lenclosc 
I 

uIr. bartlett^s tenth letter 

The next day (proceeds my patron) 1 went to make 
my visit to the family. I had nothing to reproach 
myself with ^ and therefore had no other concern upon 
me but whatjarose from tlie unhappiness of the noble 
Clementina : ‘ that indeed was enough. I thought I 
should have i^omc difficulty to manage my own spirit, 
if I were to iSnd myself insulted, especially by the 
general. So^idiers are so apt to value themselves on 

VOLt IV. B 
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tiidr knowledge of what, after all, one ^lay call but 
their trade, that a private gentleman is cbften thought 
too slightly of by them. Insolence in a grei^it man, a rich 
man, or a solcHer, is a call upon a man of spirit to 
exert himself. But I hope, thought I, I sl|ball not have 
this call from any one of a &mily I so graatly respect. 

I was received by the bishop ; who polStely, after I 
had paid my compliments to the marquis 4nd his lady, 
presented me to those of the Urbino family to whom I 
was a stranger. Every one of those namckd by Signor 
Jeronymo, in his last letter, was present. < 

The marquis, after he had returned my compliment, 
looked another way, to hide his emotion : the 
marchioness put her handkerchief to her eyes; but, 
withdrawing it again, looked upon me ivith tender- 
ness; and 1 read in them her concern for her 
Clementina. 

I paid my respects to the general with an air of 
freedom, yet of regard ; to my Jeronymo, with the 
tenderness due to our friendship ; and Congratulated 
him on seeing him out of his chamber^ His kind 
eyes glistened with pleasure ; yet it was easy to read 
a mixture of pain in them ; which grew stronger as 
the first emotions at seeing me enter, gave way to 
reflection. 

The Conte della Porretta seemed to measure me 
with his eye. 

I addressed myself to Father Marescotti, and made 
my particular acknowledgments to him for the &vour 
of his visit, and what had passed in it. 1 He looked 
upon me with pleasure ; pro&bly with the |nore, as diis 
was a farewell visit. I 

The two ladies whispered, and looked upon me, 
and seemed to besjx^ak each other’s attentjlon to what 
passed. 

Signor Sebastiano placed himself next to Jeronymo, 
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and often whispered him, and as often cast his eye upon 
me. He was partial to me, I believe, because my 
generous friend seemed pleased with what he said. 

His brother, Signor Juiiano, sat on the other hand of 
me. They are agreeable and polite young men. 

A profound silence succeeded the general compli- 
ments. 

I addressed myself to the marquis : Your lordship 
and you, madam, turning to the marchioness, I hope 
will excuse me for having requested the favour of being 
once more admitted to your presence, and to that 
of three brothers, for whom I shall ever retain tlie 
most respectful affection. I could not think of leaving 
a city, whore one of the first families in it has done me 
the highest honour, without taking such a leave as might 
shew my gratitude, — Accept, my lords, bowing to 
each ; accept, madam, more profoundly bowing to the 
marchioness, my respectful thanks for nil your goodness 
to me. I shall, to the end of my life, number mast of 
the days that I have passed at Bologna amongst 
its happiest, even were the remainder to be as happy as 
man ever knew. 

The marquis said, Wc wish you, chevalier, very 
happy ; happier than - He sighcsJI, and was silent. 

His lady only bowed. Her face spoke distress. 
Her voice was lost in sighs, though she struggled to 
suppress them. 

Chevalier, ssiid the bishop, with an air of solemnity, 
you have given us many happy hours : for them we 
thank you. Jeronymo, for himself, will say more : he 
is the most gnitcful of men. We thank you also for 
what you have done for him. 

1 cannot, said Jeronymo, express suiuibly my grati«> 
tude ; my pmyors, my vows, should follow you whither- 
soever you go, U*st of friends, and best of men I 

The general, with an air and a smile that might have 
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been dispensed with, oddly said, High pleasure and high 
pain are very near neighbours : they are often guilty of 
excesses, and then are apt to mistake each other’s 
house. I am one of those who think our whole house 
obliged to the chevalier for the seasonable assistance he 
gave to our Jeronymo. But 

Dear general, said Lady Juliana, bear with an 
interruption. The intent of this meeting is amicable. 
The chevalier is a man of honour. Things may have 
Men out unhappily ; yet nobody to blame. 

As to blame, or otherwise, said the Conte della 
Porretta, that is not now to be talked of ; else, I hmw 
where it lies : In short, among ourselves. The 
chevalier acted greatly by Signor Jeronymo : we were 
all obliged to him : but to let such a man as this have 
free admission to our daughter — She ought to have had 
no eyes. 

Pray, my lord, pray, brother, said the marquis, are 
we not enough sufferers ! 

The chevalier, said the general, cannot but be 
gratified by so high a compliment ; and smiled indig* 
nantly. 

My lord, replied I to the general, you know very 
little of the man before you, if you don^t U^lie've him 
to be the most afflicted man present. 

Impossible ! said the marquis, with a sigh. 

The marchioness arose from her seat, motioning to 
go; and turning round to the two ladies, and the 
count, I have resigned my will to the will of you all, 
my dearest friends ! and shall be permitted to withdraw. 
This testimony, however, before I'go, 1 cannot but bear ; 
Wherever the fault lay, it lay not with the chevalier. 
He has, from the first to the last, acted with the nicest 
honour. He is entitled to our respect. The 
unhappiness lies no where but in the difference of 
religion. 
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Welly and that now is absolutely out of the question, 
said the general : it is indeed, chevalier. 

I hope, my lord, from a descendant of a family so 
illustrious, to find an equal exemption from wounding 
words and wounding looks ; and that, sir, as well from 
your generosity, as from your justice. 

My looks give you offence, chevalier ! — Do they ? 

I attended to the marchioness. She came towards 
me. I arose, and respectfully took her hand. — Chev- 
alier, said she, I could not withdraw without bearing 
the testimony 1 have borne to your merits. 1 wish 
you happy. — God protect you, whithersoever you go. 
Adieu. 

She wept. 1 bowed on her hand with profound 
respect. She retired with prccipimtion. It was with 
dimculty that I suppressed me rising u*ar* I took my 
scat. 

1 made no answer to the general’s last question, though 
it was spoken in such a way (I saw by their eyes) as 
took every other person’s notice. 

Lady Sforza, when her sister was retired, hinted, 
that the lust interview bc^tween the young lady and 
me Wiis an unadvised {K'nnission, though intended for 
the best* 

I then took upon me to defend that step. Lady 
Clementina, said I, had declared, that if site were 
allowed to speak her whole mind to me, she should lx* 
easy. I had for some time given myself uptoabsoluu* 
desjrair. The marchioness intended not famur to nu* 
in allowing of the interview ; it was the most affecting 
one to me I had ever known. But let mv say, that, 
far from having bad efK^cts on the young lady’s mind, 
it had good ones. I hardly knew how to talk upon a 
subject so very inten^sting to every one present, but not 
more so to my one than to myrn^lf.* 1 thought of avoid- 
ing it ; and have been led into it, but did not lead. 
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And since it is before us, let me recommend^ as the 
most effectual way to restore every one to peace and 
happiness, gentle treatment. The most generous, the 
meekest, the most dutiful of human minds, requires not 
harsh treatment. 

How do you know, sir, said the general, and looked 
at Jeronymo, the methods now taken 

And are they then harsh, my lord i said I. 

He was offended. 

1 had heard, proceeded I, that a change of measures 
was resolved on. I knew that the treatment before 
had been all gentle, condescending, indulgent. I 
received but yesterday letters from my father, signifying 
his intention of speedily recalling me to my native 
country. I shall set out very soon for Paris, where I 
hope to meet with his more direct commands for this 
long desired end. What may be my destiny I know 
not $ but I shall carry with me a heart burdened with 
the woes of this fiimily, and distressed for the b<*loved 
daughter of it. But let me bespesik you all, for your 
own sakes, (mine is out of the question : I pr<*sume 
not upon any hope on my own account,) that you will 
treat this angelic-minded lady with tenderness. 1 pre- 
tend to say, that I know that harsh or severe metluMls 
will not do. 

The general arose from his seat, and, with a coun- 
tenance of fervor, next to fierceness- I .et mt‘ tell you, 
Grandison, said he-^- 

I arose from mine, and going to Lady Sforza, who 
sat next him, he stopt, supposing me going to him, and 
tM*emed surprised, and atu*ntive to my motions : but, 
disregarding hint, I addressiHl myself to that !a<iy. 
You, nmdam, are the aunt of Liidy Clementina ; the 
tender, the indulgent mother is alisent, and has declared, 
that sh<* resigns her will to the will of lufr friends pre- 
sent--Alk>w me to supplicate, that former measures 
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may not be changed with her. Great dawnings of 
returning reason did I discover in our last interview. 
Her delicacy (never was there a more delicate mind) 
wanted but to be satisiied. It was satisfied, and &he 
began to be easy. Were her mind but once com]>OHcd 9 
the sense she has of her duty, and what she owes to 
her religion, would restore her to your wishes : but if 
she should be treated harshly, (though I am sure, if 
she should^ it would be with the best intention,) Cle- 
mentina will be lost. 

The general sat down. They all looked upon one 
another. The two ladies dried their eyes, ’’j^he 
starting tear would accom|mny niy fervor. And then 
stepping to Jeronymo, who was extremely afFecteil ; 
My dear Jeronymo, said I, my friend, my Ln'toved 
friend, cherish in your noble heart the memory of your 
Grandison: would to God f could attend you to 
England I Wc have baths there of sovereign efficacy. 
The balm of a friendly and grateful heart would 
promote the cure. I have urged it iKfore. Consider 
of it. 

My Grandison, my dear Giandisim, my friend, my 
preserver ! You are not going ! > — 

I am% my Jeronymo; and embrac(*d him. Love me 
in absence, as 1 shall you. 

Chevalier, said the bishop, you don^ go ? We lu*pe 
for your company at a small collation. - We must not 
part with you yet. 

I cannot, my lord, accept the favour. Although I 
had given myself u}) to d<?8|iair of ohtstining tlie ijappi- 
ness to which I once a8]>ia*d ; yet I was not willing to 
quit a city that this family had made dear to mt*, with 
the pnjcipitation of a man conscious of misbehaviour* 
I thank you for the ixfmiission 1 had to attend you all 
in full assembly. May Gch! prosper yoUf my lord ; 
and may you be invested with the first honours of that 
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church which must be adorned by so worthy a heart ! 
It will be fny glory, when I am in my native place, or 
wherever I am, to remember that I was once thought 
not unworthy of a rank in a family so respectable. 
Let me, my lord, be entitled to your kind remem- 
brance. 

He pulled out his handkerchief. My lord, said he, 
to his rather ; my lord, to the general ; Grandison must 
not go ! — and sat down with emotion. 

Lady Sforza wept: Laurana seemed moved: the 
two young lords, Sebastiano and Juliano, were greatly 
affected. 

I then addressed myself to the marquis, who sat 
undetermined, as to speech : My venerable lord, forgive 
me, that my address was not first paid here : my heart 
overflows with gratitude for your goodness in per- 
mitting me to throw myself at your feet, before I took 
a last farewell of a city favoured with your residence. 
Best of fathers, of friends, of men, let me entreat the 
continuance of your paternal indulgence to the child 
nearest, and deserving to be nearest, to your heart. 
She is all you and her mother* Restore her to yourself, 
and to her, by your indulgence : that alone, and a bless- 
ing on your prayers, enn restore her. A^cu, my gooil 
lord : repeated thanks for all your horaitable goodness 
to a man that will ever retmn a gratefm sense of your 
favour. 

You will not yet go, was all he said — He seemed in 
agitation. He could not say more. 

1 then, turning to the count his brother, who sat 
next him, said, 1 have not the honour to be fully 
known to your lordship : some prejudices, from differ- 
ences in opinion, may have been conceived : but if you 
ever hear anything of the man before you unworthy of 
his name, and of the jfavour once designed him; 
then, my lord, blame, as well as wonder at, du> 
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condescension of your noble brother and sister in my 
favour. 

Who, I ! Who, I ! said that lord, in some hurry — I 
think very well of you. I never saw a man in my life 
that 1 liked so well ! 

Your lordship docs me honour. I say this the 
rather, as I may, on this solemn occasion, taking leave 
of such honourable friends, charge my future life with 
resolutions to behave worthy of the favour I have met 
with in this family. 

I passed from him to the general — Forgive, my 
lord, said I, the seeming formality of my behaviour in 
this parting scene : it is a very solemn one to me. You 
have expressed yourself of me, and to me, my lord, 
with more p 2 ission, (forgive me, I mean not to offend 
you,) than perhaps you will ajpprove in yourself when 
1 am iar n*moved from Italy. For have you not a 
noble mind ? And are you not a son of the Marquis 
della Porretta ? Permit me to observe, that jxission 
will make a man exalt himself, and degrade another ; 
and the just medium will be then forgot, f am afraid 
1 have been thought more lightly of, than 1 ought to 
be, either in justice, or for the honour of a person who 
is dear to every one prt‘8ent. My country was once 
mentioned with disdain ; Think not my vanity ho 
much concerned in wliat I am going to say, us my 
honour ; I am proud to he thought an Englishman ; 
y<*t I think as highly of every worthy man of every 
nation under the* sun, as I do of the worthy nic'ii of my 
own. I am not of a contcmiptihle race in my own 
country. My father lives in it with the magnificence 
of a prince. He loves Ids son; yet I presume to add, 
that that son deems !uh good nunu? IiIh riches; his 
integrity his grandeur. Princes, though they an* 
entitled liy their nink to re8iK*ct, are princes only to 
him as they act. 
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A few words more, my lord. 

1 have been of the hearings not of the speaking 
of the question, in the two last conferences I had the 
honour to hold with your lordship. Once you un- 
kindly mentioned the word triumph. The word at 
the time went to my heart. When I can subdue the 
natural warmth of my temper, then, and then only» 1 
have a triumph. I should not have remembered this, 
had I not now, my lord, on this solemn occasion^ been 
received by you with an indignant eye. 1 respect your 
lordship tco much not to t^e notice of this angry 
reception. My silence upon it, perhaps, would look 
like subscribing before this illustrious company to the 
justice of your contempt : yet I mean no other notice 
than this ; and this^ to demonstrate that 1 was not, in 
my own opinion at least, absolutely unworthy of the 
favour I met with from the father, the mother, the 
brothers, you so justly honour, and which I wished to 
stand in with ^ou. 

And now, my lord, allow me the honour of your 
hand ; and, as I have given you no cause for displeasure, 
say, that you will remember me with kindness, as 1 
shall honour you and your whole family to the last day 
of my life. 

The general heard me out ; but it was with great 
emotion. He accepted not my hand ; he returned not 
any answer : the bishop arose, and, taking him aside, 
endeavoured to calm him. 

1 addressed myself to the two young lords, and said, 
that if ever their curiosity led them to visit England, 
where I hoped to be in a few months, 1 should be ex- 
tremely glad of cultivating their esteem and favour, by 
the best offices 1 could do them. 

They received my civility with politeness. 




you, madam, the friend, the intimate, the chosen com-* 
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panion of Lady Clementina, never know the hundredth 
part of the woe that fills the breaht of the man before 
you, for the calamity that has befallen your admirable 
cousin, and, because of that, a whole excellent family. 
Let me recommend to you that tender and soothiiin 
treatment to which her tender heait would 
shew to you, in any calamity that should befall you. I 
am not a bad man, madam, though of a different com- 
munion from yours. Think but half so charitably of 
me, as I do of every one of your religion who lives 
up to his professions, and I shall be hajipy in your 
favourable thoughts when you hear mt; spoktm of. 

It is easy to imagine, Dr. Bartlett, that f adt!n*ssed 
myself In this manner to this lady, whom 1 had never 
before seen, that she might not think the harder of 
her cousin’s prepossessions in fiivour of a l^rotestnnt. 

1 recommended myself to the favour of Father 
Marcscotti. He sissured me of his esteem, in veiy 
warm terms. 

And just as I was again applying to iny *l<Tonymo, 
the gcncnil came to me; You cannot think, sir, 
said he, nor did you it, L .supjio.se, that f sitouid 
be plesised with your addre.ss to me. I have only this 
question to ask. When do you quit Bologna ? 

Let me ask your lordsliiji, said 1, when do you 
niturn to Naples ? 

Why that question, sir i haughtily. 

I will answiT you frankly. Your lordshiji, at the 
first of my acquaintance with you, invited me to 
Naples, 1 jironiised to jsiy my resjH'Cts to you then*. 
If you think of being there in a week, I will attend 
you at your own jxilace in that city ; uml tlieie, my 
lord, I hojw, no cause to the contrary having ariht*ii 
from me, to Ik* receivtui by you with the sanw* kind- 
ncss^ and favour that you shewed when you gave me 
the invitation* I think to leave Bologna to-morrow. 
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0 brother! said the bishop, arc yon not mw 
overcome ? 

And are you in earnest ? said the gcncrdl. 

1 am, my lord ; I have many valuable friends, at 
different courts and cities in Italy, to take leave of. I 
never intend to sec it again. I would look upon your 
lordship as one of those friends ; but you seem still 
displeased with me. You acce 2 )ted not my offered 
hand before ; once more I tender it. A man of spirit 
cannot be offended at a man of spirit, without lessen- 
ing himself. I call upon your dignity, my lord. 

He held out his hand, just as I was withdrawing 
mine. I have pride, you know, Dr. Bartlett \ and I 
was conscious of a superiority in this instance : 1 took 
his hand, however, at his offer $ yet pitied hin), that 
his motion was made at all, as it wanted that grace 
which gcncnilly accompanies all he docs and siiys. 

The bishop embraced me.— Your moderation, thus 
exerted, said he, must ever make you triumph. O 
Gmndison ! you are a prince of the Almighty’s 
creation ! 

The noble Jeronymo dried his eyes, and held out 
his arms to embrace me. 

The general said, I shall ccrtiiinly be at Naples in a 
week. 1 am too much affected by the wo(‘b of my 
family, to behave as ]}erhaps I ought on this (»ccuhi(»n* 
Indeed, Grandison, it is difficult for sufferers to act 
with spirit and temper at the same time. 

It /V, my lord ; I have found it so. My ht>|M*,s 
raised, as once they were, now sunk, and ubsoluti* 
despair having taken place of them- Would to 
1 had never returned to Itiily !— But T reproach not 
iuiy body. 

Yet, said Jeronymo, you have some r<;abon— In* 
sent for as you were 

He was going on — Pmy, brother, Miid the general 
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— ^And turning to me, I may expect you, sir, at 
Naples ? 

You may, my lord. But one favour I have to beg 
of you mean time. It is, that you will not treat 
harshly your dear Clementina. Would to heaven 1 
might have had the honour to say fuy Clementina I 
And permit me to make one other request on my own 
account : and that is, that you will tell her, that 1 took 
my leave of your whole family, by their kind permis- 
sion ; and that, at my departure, I wished her, from 
my soul, all the happiness that the best and tenderest 
of her friends can wish her ! 1 make this request to 

you, my lord, rather than to Signor Jeronymo, because 
the tenderness which he has for me might induce him 
to mention me to her in a manner which might, at 
this time, affect her too sensibly for her peace. 

Be pleased, my dear Signor Jeronymo, to make my 
devotion known to the marchioness. Would to 
Heaven — But adieu ! and once more iidicu, my 
Jeronymo I I shall hear from you when I get to 
Naples, if not before. — God restore your sister, and 
hcju you I 

I bowed to the marquis, to the ladies, to the general, 
to the bishop, particularly ; to the rest in general ; and 
was obliged, in order to conceal my emotion, to hurry 
out at the door. The servants had planted themselves 
in a row ; not for selfish motives, as in England : they 
bowed to the ground, and blessed me, as I went 
Uirough them. I had ready a purse of ducats. One 
hand and another declined it : 1 dropt it in their sight. 
God be with you, my honest friends ! said 1 ; and 
departed.-- O, Dr. Bartlett, with a heart how much 
distressed ! 

And now, my good Miss Byron, have I not reason, 
from the deep concern which you take in the woes 
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of Lady Clementina, to regret the task you have put 
me upon ? And do you, my good Lord and Lady 

L , and Miss Grandison, now wonder that your 

brother has not been forward to give you the particulars 
of this melancholy tale ? Yet, you all say, I must 
proceed. 

See, Lucy, the greatness of this man’s behaviour ! 
What a presumption was it in your Harriet, ever to 
aspire to call such a one hers ! 


UiTTEli II 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SKUiY 

This i.ady Olivia, Lucy, what can ])ivtend to 
But I will not ])uxzie myself about her Yet jr/v 
pretend to give diKturl}ance to such a man ! You will 
find her mentioned in Dr. Bartlett’s next Utter ; or 
she would not have been named by 


DR. Bartlett’s eleventh letter 

Mr. Grandison, on his return to ids lodgings, found 
there, in disguise, Lady Olivia. He wanud not any 
new disturbance. But I will not mix the stories. 

The next morning he i-eceived a letter from Signor 
Jeronymo. 'Vha following is a translation of it. 


MY dearest grandison 1 

How do you -Lver amiable friend I What 
triumphs did your lx‘haviour of last nij*ht oltain for 
you ! Not a soul here but admires you ! 
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Even Laurnna deciarcd, that, were you a Catholic, 
it would be a mrit to love you. Yet she reluctantly 
praised you, and once said, What, but sphndU iins^ 
are the virtues of a heretic \ 

Our two cousins, with the good-nature of youth, 
lamented that you could not be ours in the way you 
wish. My father wept like a child, when you were 
gone, and seemed to enjoy the praises given you by 
every one. The count said, he never saw a nobler 
behaviour in man. Your free, your manly, your polite 
air and address, and your calmness and intrepidity, 
were applauded by every one. 

What joy did this give to your Jeronymo ! 1 thought 
I wanted neither crutches, helps, nor wh(*eled chair ; 
and several times forgot that I ailed any thing. 

[ begin to love Father Marescotti, He was with 
the foremost in praising you. 

The general owned, that he once was resolved to 
quanvl with you. But will he, do you think, Jero- 
nymo, said he, make me a visit at Naplc*s } 

You may depend uj)on it he will, answerwl I- - 
I will tK‘ there to receive him, repined he. 

They admired you particularly for your addrt*Ks to 
my sister, by tlie general, ratltt*r than by me. Ami 
Lady Sfor/a said, it was a thousand pittes that you 
and Clementina could not Is* one. I’ht7 applauckui, 
all of them, what they had not, any of them, the power 
to imitate, that largeness of heart, which makes you 
think so well, and speak so tenderly, of thost* of coni- 
niunions different from your own. 80 much stiNidiness 
in your own religion, yet so much prudence in a man so 
young, tht7 said, wiis astonishing ! No wonder that 
your character ran so high in every court you Iimt 
visited. 

My mother came in 8<K)n afttfr yiiu hiul left us. 
She was equally surprised ami grieved to find you 
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gone. She thought she was sure of your staying 
supper ; zndf not satisfied with the slight leave she had 
taken, she h^ been strengthening her mind to pass an 
hour in your company, in order to take a more solemn 
one. 

My father asked her after her daughter. 

Poor soul! said she, she has heard that the 
chevalier was to be here, to take leave of us. 

By whom i by whom ! said my father. 

I cannot tell : but the poor creature is half raving 
to be admitted among us. She has dressed herself in 
one of her best suits : and I found her sitting in a 
kind of form, expecting to be called down. Indeed, 
Lady Sforza, the method we are in does not do. 

So the chevalier said, replied that lady. Well, let 
us change it, with all my heart. It is no pleasure to 
treat the dear girl harshly. — O, sister 1 this is a most 
extraordinary man 1 

That moment in bolted Camilla — Lady Clententina 
is just at the door. I could not prevail u|)on her 

We all looked upon one another. 

Three soft taps at the door, and a hem, let us know 
she was there. 

Let her come in, dear girl, let her come in, said the 
count : the chevalier is not here, 

Laurana arose, and ran to tlie door, and l(*d her in 
by the hand. 

Dear creature, how wild she looked! — Tears ran 
down my cheeks : I had not 8t*en her for two days 
before. 0, how earnestly did she look round her I 
withdrawing her hand from her cousin, who wouhl 
have led her to a chair, and standing quite still. 

Come and sit by me, my sweet love! said her 
weeping motlier. — ►She stt^jX towards her. 

Sit down, my dear girl. 

No :;yyou beat me, remember. 
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Who beat you, my dear? — Sure nobody would beat 
my child ! — Who beat you, Clementina ? 

1 don’t know — Still looking round her, as wanting 
somebody. 

Again her mother courted her to sit down. 

No, madam, you don’t love me. 

Indeed, my dear, I do. 

So you say. 

Her father held out his open arms to her. Tears 
ran down his checks. He could not speak. — Ah, my 
father ! said she, stq)ping towards him. 

He caught her in his arms — Don’t, don’t, sir, 
faintly struggling, with averted face — You love me not 
- You refused to s(*e your child, when she wanted to 
claim your protection ! -I was used cruelly. 

By whom, my dear ? by whom ? 

By every body. I complained to one, and to 
another ; but all were in a tone : and so 1 thought I 
would U* contented. My mamma, too !— But it is 
no matter. I saw it was to lie so ; and I iiid not 
cans 

By my soul, said I, this is not the way with her, 
Lady Sforza. I’he chevalier is in the right. You 
see how sensible she is of harsh treatnnmt. 

Well, well, siiid ihv gen(*ral, let us change our 
measures. 

Still the dear girl lookeci out earnestly, as for some- 
body. 

She loo(K*d hersedf from the arms of her sorrowing 
father. 

Let us in silences said tiu* count, observe her 
motions. 

She went to him on tip-toe, and looking in his faa* 
over his sbouliler, as he sat, with his luick towards her, 
passed him ; then to the general ; then to Signor 
Sebastiano ; and to every one round, till she came to 
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me ; looking at each over his shoulder in the same 
manner : then folding her iingcrS9 her hands optm^ and 
her arms hanging down to their full extent, she held 
up her face meditating, with such a signiiicant woe, 
tliat I thought my heart would have burst.— Not a 
soul in the company had a dry eye. 

Lady Sforza arose, took her two hands, the fingers 
still clasped ; and would have spoken to her, but 
could not ; and hastily retired to her seat. 

Tears, at last, began to trickle down her cheeks, as 
she stood fixedly looking up. She started, looked 
about her, and, hastening to her mother, threw her 
arms about her neck ; and, hiding her face in her 
bosom, broke out into a flood of tears, mingled with 
sobs that pcnetrat«*d every heart. 

The first words she said, were, f.ove me, my 
mamma ! Love your child i your poor child ! your 
Clementina! Then raising her head, and again 
laying it in her motlicr^s bosom — If ever you loved me, 
love me now, my mamma ! —I have need of your love I 

My father was forced to withdraw. He w.i» led 
out by his two sons. 

Your poor .Teronymo was unable to help himself. 

He wanted .ns much comfort as his father. What, 
were the wounds of his body, at that time, to those u{ 
his mind I 

My two brothers returned. This dear girl, said 
the bishop, will break all our hearts. 

Her tears had seemed to relieve her. She held up 
her head. My mother’s bosom seemc'd wtft with her 
child’s tears and her own. Still she looked round her. 

Suppose, said I, somebwly were to nanie the man 
she setws to look for ? It may divert this wildness. 

Did she come down, said I .aurana to Camilla, with 
the exi}ectation of seeing him i 

She did. 
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Let mc^ said the biKhopy 8{x*ak to her. He uro:<*, 
and» taking her hand, walked with her ahuiit the room. 
You look pretty, my dear Clementina i Yciur orna- 
ments are charmingly fancied. What made you ilresi 
yourself so prettily ? 

She looked earnestly at him in Mlcnce. He 
repeated his question. — f speak, said .she, all iny 
heart; and then I sufTer for it. Mvery body i:. 
against me. 

You shall not sufTt'r for it : every Uidy is for y(»u. 

I confessed to Mrs. lh*auniunt ; 1 confesst^d to you, 
brother : but what did 1 get by it I go my hand. 
I don’t love you, 1 lielieve. 

I am sorry for it. I love you, Clementina, as J 
love my own soul ! 

Yet you never chide your t)wn soul ! 

He turned his fact* from her to us. 8he must 
not be treated harshly, said Ik*. He sootlted her in a 
, truly brotherly manner. 

Tell me, udd<;d he to his soothings, did you 
any body here, that you find not ? 

Did I? Yes, 1 did«>~ Camilla, come hither. ^ Let 
go my hand, brother. 

He did. She took Caniiiia undi*r the arm < Don’t 
you know, Camilla, said she, what you h(«ard wtid of 
somebody’s thn^tening somebody? Don’t let any 
body hear us ; drawing her to one end of the room. • 

1 want to take a walk with you into the gartlen, Camilla. 

It is dark night, madam. 

No matter. If you are afraid, I will g«» by nivself. 

Seem to humour her in talk, Camilla, said the 
count ; but don’t go out of the room with her. 

Be pleased to tt*il me, nmilani, what we an* to walk 
in the garden for ? 

Why, Camilla, I had a itorrid dreant last night ; 
and 1 cannot be cosy till 1 go into the garden. 
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What, madam, was your dream i 

In the orange grove, I thought I stumbled over the 
body of a dead man ! 

And who was it, madam ? 

Don't you know who was threatened ? And was 
not somebody here to night ? And was not somebody 
to sup here ? And is he here i 

The general then went to her. My dearest 
Clementina ! my beloved sister i set your heart at rest. 
Somebody is safe : shall be safe. 

She took first one of his hands, then the other ; 
and, looking in the palms of them, Thi^y tita not 
bloody, said she. — What have you done with him, 
then ? Where is he ? 

Where is who ? 

You know whom I ask after $ but you want some- 
thing against me. 

Then stepping quick up to me ; My .leronymo!--' 
Did I see y9u brfore? and stroked nty cheek. Now 
tell me, Jeronymo — Don’t come near me, Camilla* 
Pray, sir, to the general, do you sit down. She 
leaned her arm upon my shoulder ; I don’t hurt you, 
Jeronymo : do 1 ? 

No, my dearest Clementina ! 

That’s my best brother -Cruel assasKins ! - But the 
brave man came just in time to save you. ■ ■ But do 
you know what is become of hint ? 

He is safe, my dear. He could not stay. 

Bid any body affront him I 

No, my love. 

Arc you sure nobody did ?- ■ /'rry sun* ? heather 
Marescotti, said she, turning to him, ( who wept from 
the time she entered,) you don’t love him: but you 
are a good man, and will tell me truth. Whea* is he I 
Did nobody affront him ? 
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Because, said she, he never did any thing but good 
to any one. 

Father Marescottf, said I, admires him as much as 
any body. 

Admire him ! F ather Marcscotti admire him ! — But 
he does not love him. And I never heard Mm say one 
word against Father Marescotti in my life. — Well, but 
Jeronymo, what made him go away, then ? Was he 
not to stay to supper ? 

He was desired to stay ; but would not. 

Jeronymo, let me whisper you — Did he tell you 
that I wrote him a letter i 

I guessed you did, whispered I. 

You are a strange guesscr: but you can’t guess how 
I sent it to him — But hush, Jeronymo — Well, but, 
Jeronymo, did he say nothing of me, when he went 
away? 

He left his compliments for you with the general. 

With the general ! The general won’t tel! me ! 

Yes, he will. — Brother, pray tell njy sister what the 
chevalier said to you, at parting. 

He repeated, exactly, what you h;id desircd bins to 
say to her. 

Why would they not let me see him ? said she. Am 
I never to see him more ? 

I hope you will, replied the bishop. 

If, resumed she, we could have done any thing tlsat 
might have looked like a rectum to his goodness to us, 
(and to you, my Jeronymo, in particular,) I t)clieve I 
should have been easy. — ^And so you say he is gone i 
— ^And gone for ever ! lifting up her hand from her 
wrist, as it lay over my shoulder ; Poor chevalier 1 — 
But hush, hush, pray hush, Jeronymo. 

She went from me to her aunt, and cousin l«aurana. 
Love me again, madam, said she, to the former. You 
loved me once. 
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I never loved you better than now» my dear. 

Did yoUf Laurana, see the Chevalier Grandisun ? 

I did. 

And did he go away safe, and unhurt ? 

Indeed he did. 

A man who had preserved the life of our dear Jero- 
nymo, said she, to have been hurt by us, would have 
been dreadful, you know. I wanted to say a lew 
words to iiim. 1 was astonished to iind him not 
here : and then my dream came into my head. It was 
a sad dream, indeed ! But, cousin, be good to me : 
pray do. You did not use to be cruel. You used to 
say, you loved me. 1 am in calamity, my dear. I 
know I am miserable : at times 1 know L am ; and 
then I am grieved at my heart, and think how happy 
every one is, but me : but then, again, I ail nothing, 
and am well. But do love me, I «aurana : 1 am in 
calamity, my dear. I would lovi* you, if you w<’r(* in 
calamity : indeed 1 would. Ah, 1 «aurana ! what is 
become of all your fine promises? But then eviTy 
body loved me, and I was haj>py ! - Yet you tell me, 
it is all for my good. Naughty I #atirana, to wound 
my heart by your crossness, and then say, it is for 
my good ! — Do you think I should have Herv(*d you 
so? 

Laurana blushed, and wept. Her aunt promised 
her, that every body would love hcT, and comfort her, 
and not be angry with her, if' sh<‘ would make her 
heart easy. 

1 am very particular, my de:tr Grandison. I know 
you love I should Ih* so. From this minuteness you 
will judge of the workings of her mind. They are 
resolved to tsike your advice, (it was very scaHOivibie,} 
and treat her with indulg(*nue. Tiie count is earnest 
to have it so. 
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Camilla has just left me. She says, that her young 
lady had a tolerable night* She thinks it owing, in a 
great measure, to her being indulged in asking the 
servants, who saw you depart, how you looked ; and 
being satisfied that you went away unhurt, and 
unafFronted. 

Adieu, my dearest, my best friend. I.et me liear 
from you as often as you can. 


T just now understand from Camilla, that the dear 
girl has made an earnest request to my father, mother, 
and aunt; and hf^en refused. She came l>ack from 
them deq)Iy afflicted ; and, as Camilla fears, is going 
into one of her gloomy fits again* 1 hmw to writ*? 
again, if you depart not from Bologna hemre to-*mor- 
row : but 1 must, for my own sake, write shorter 
letters* Yet how can I ? Since, however melancholy 
the subject, when I am writing to you, I am con- 
versing with you. My <leJir Grandison, onc<* more 
adieu. 

O I iUCy, my d(»ar I Whence come all the tears 
this mt^Iancholy story has cost me i 1 cannot dwell 
upon the scenes ! - Begone, all those wishers thfit wouli! 
interfere witii the interest of that sweet distn^ssi'd saint 
at Bologna! 

How impHtic, I^ucy, was it in them, not to gratify 
her im])atience to stn.* him 2 Hhe woukl, most proluiiily, 
have beem qutetetl in lu'r mind, if she had obliged 
by one other interview. 

What a delicacy, my dear ! what a generosity, is 
there in her love ! 

Sir Charles, in Lord L ’s study, said to me, 

that his compassion was engaged, but his honour was 
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free ; and so it seems to be : but a generosity^ in 
i-cturn for her generosity, must bind such a mind as 
his. 


LETTER III 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SRLBY 

Ln the doctor’s next letter, enclosed, you will find 
mention made of Sir Charles’s Literary .Tournal. 1 
fancy, my dear, it must be a charming thing* I wish 
we could have before us every line he wrote while? he 
was in Italy. Once the presumptuous Harriet imd 
lu>]x?s, that she might have entith*d > Ihtt no mon* 
of these hojics — It can’t be heljHrd, Lucy. 


DR. bartlrtt’s twklfth wttkk 

Mr. Grandison proceeds thus : 

The next morning 1 employed myself in visiting ami 
taking leave of seveml worthy menilxTs t>f the uni** 
versity, with whom I had jxissed many vt‘ry agrmibh* 
and improving hours, during my residence in thin noble 
city. In my Literary Journal you have an account of 
those worthy ixTsons, and of 8ome<ff our conversations. 
I paid my duty to the cardinal legate, and the gon« 
faloniere, and to three of his counsellors, by whom, 
you know, I had been likewise greatly Imnoured. My 
mind was not free enough to their conversatitm ; 
such a weight u]>on my heart, how could it i But the 
debt of gratitude and civility was not to be left unpitl. 

On my return to my lodgings, which was not till the 
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evening, I found the general had been tlierc to inquire 
after me. 

I sent one of my servants to the palace of Porretta, 
with my compliments to the general, to the bishop, and 
Jeronymo ; and with particular inquiries after the health 
of the ladies, and the marquis ; but had only a general 
answer, that they were much as 1 left them. 

'I'he two young lords, Sebastiano and Juliano, made 
me a visit of ceremony. They talked of visiting 
England in a year or two. I assured them of my best 
services, and urged them to go thither. I asked them 
after the healths of the marquis, the marchioness, and 
their beloved cousin Clementina. Signor Sebastiano 
shook his head : Very, wry indiflTercnt, were his words. 
Wc jarted with great civilities. 

I will now turn my thoughts to Florence, and to 
the affairs there that have lain upon me, from the death 
of my good friend Mr. Jcrvols, and from my wardship. 
I told you, in their course, the 6tei}8 I took in those 
affairs ; and how happy I had wxn in sonte jiarts of 
management. There 1 hope soon to see you, my desir 
Dr. Bartlett, from the Levant, to whose care I can so 
safely consign my precious trust, while I go to Paris, 
and attend the wished-for call of my father to my 
native country, from which I have been for so niany 
yciirs an exile. 

There, also, I ho])e to have some opportunities of 
conversing with my good Mrs. Beaumont ; resolving 
to make another effort to g<‘t so valuable a i>erson to 
restore herself to my beloved England. 

Thus, my dear Dr. Bartlett, do I endeavour to con« 
sole mya*lf, in order to lighten that load of grief which 
1 labour under on the distressc^s of the dear Clementina. 
If I can leave her happy, £ shall be sooner so, than I 
could have been in the same circumsOinces, had I, from 
the first of my acquaintance with die family, (to the 
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breach of all the laws of hospitality,) indulged a i)assion 
for her. 

Yet is the unhappy Olivia a damj) upon my endeav- 
ours after consolation. When she made her unseason- 
able visit to me at Bologna, she refused to return to 
Florence without me, till 1 assured her, that as my 
aifairs would soon call me thither, I would visit her at 
her own palace, as often us those afFairs would jxTntit. 
Her pretence for coming to Bologna was to induce me 
to place Emily with her, till 1 had settled every thing 
for my carrying the child to hlngland; but J was 
obliged to be peremptory in my denial, thougli she had 
wrought so with hmiily, as to induce her to be an 
earnest petitioner to me, to ]>ermit her to live with 
Lady Olivia, whose equi|jages, and the glare in which 
she lives, had dazzled the eyes of thc^ young laily. 


1 wsui impiitient to hear again from .feronymo ; and 
just as I was setting out for Florence*, in d<*'ipuir of 
that favour, it being the second ihiy afti*r my far(.*W(*l! 
visit, T had the following letu*r frtim Itint : 

I HAVE not lx!en well, my dear Graniitson ! 1 am 

afraid the wound in niy shoulder must lx* laid oj^'n 
again- God give me jmtiencel But njy life is a 
burden to me. 

Wc are driving here at a strange rate. H'h**y pro- 
mised to keep nwasures with the dear creature ; but 
she has heitrd that you are i<*aving Bologna, and rav(*s to 
see you. 

Poor soul ! She cmltr.tvourc'ii to prevail upon her 
father, mother, aunt, to |x*rmit h(*r to mv you, but fi>r 
fve minutes : that was the {X'tition which was denied 
her, as i m<*ntioned in niy lust. 

Camilla was afraid she would go into u giocmiy fit 
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upon it, as I told you — She did j but it lasted not long : 
for she made an cnort, soon after, to go out of the house 
by way of the garden. The gardener refused his key, 
and brought Camilla to her, whom she had, by an 
innocent piece of art, but just before, sent to bring her 
something from her toilette. 

The general went with Camilla to her. They 
found her just setting a ladder against the wall. She 
heard them, and screamed, and, leaving the ladder, ran, 
to avoid them, till she came in sight of the great 
cascade ; into which, hiid she not by a cross alley been 
intercepted by the general, it is feared she would have 
thrown herself. 

This has terrified us all : she begs but for one inter- 
view ; one parting interview ; and she promises to make 
herself easy : but it is not thought advis;ible. Yet 
Father Marescotti himself thought it best to indulge 
her. Had my mother been earnest, I believe it had 
been granted : but she is so much concerned at the 
blame she met with on permitting the last interview, 
that she will not contend, though she has let them 
know, tluit she did not opposes the request. 

The unhappy girl ran into my chamber this morning 
— .Teronymo; he will be ^one! wiid she : I kmx»\\Q 
will. All I want, is but to see him ! To wish him 
happy ! And to know, if hi* will remember me when 
he is gone, as I shall him! - Have you no interest, 
Jeronymo ? Cannot I onee see him ? Not onte F 

rnt... 1 t 1.1 . _ „ . t* 




hcT, followed by 1 ^aurana, from whom she had forcibly 
disengaged herself, to come to me. 

Let me have but one jrarting interview, my lord, said 
she, looking to him, and clinging about my neck. He 
will be gone; gone for ever. Is there so much 
in being allowed to stiy, Fureweli, and be ha]}pyt 
Grandison I and excuse ail the trouble 1 have given 
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you ? — ^What has my brother's preserver done, what 
have I done, that I must not sec him, nor he me, for 
one quarter of an hour only ? 

Indeed, my lord, said 1, she should be complied with. 
Indeed she should. 

My father thinks otherwise, said the bishop ; the 
count thinks otherwise : / think otherwise. Were the 
chevalier a common man, she might. But she dwells 
upon what passed in the last interview, and his beha- 
viour to her. it is plain, did her haim. 

The next may drive the thoughts of that out of her 
head, returned I. 

Dear Jeronymo, relied he, a little |x;(‘vishly, you 
will always think difterently from every lx)dy else! 
Mrs. Beaumont comes to-morrow. 

What do I care for Mrs. Beaumont ? said sh**.- [ 
don^t love her : she tells every thing 1 sjiy. 

Come, my dear love! said Laurana, you afflict 
your brother Jeronymo. fiOt us go up to your own 
chamber. 

1 afflict every body, and every body afflicts nu* ; 
and you are all cruel. Why, he will In* I tell 
you 1 That makes me so impatient ; and t have soiw*- 
thing to Kiy to him. My fether won^ eav nu* ; my 
mother renounces me. 1 have bi‘en looking for her, 
and sh(‘ hides herself from me! — Ami 1 am a 
prisoner, and watclied, and used ill ! 

Here comes my mother I ssiid [.aurana. You now 
must go up to your chamber, cousin Clementtmi. 

So she docs, siiid she $ now I must go, indeed ! 
Ah, Jeronymo ! Now there is no saying nay. - But 
it is hard ! ver^ hard ! > And she burst into tears. I 
won’t speak tKougii, said she, to my aunt. K(*mem* 
ber, 1 will Ik* silent, madam ! - -Then whiH]}ei1ng nu* ; 
My aunt, brother, is not the aunt she usetl to lie to 
me I — But hush, 1 don’t complain, you know ! 
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By this I saw that Lady Sforza was severe with 
her. 

She addressed herself to her aunt : You are not my 
mamma, are you, madam ? 

No, child. 

No, child, indeed ! I know that too well. But my 
brother Giacomo is as cruel to me as any body. But, 
hush, Jeronymo ! — Don’t you betray me! — Now my 
aunt is come, I must go! — I wish I could run away 
from you all ! 

She was yesterday detected writing a letter to you. 
My mother was shewn what she had written, and 
wept over it. My aunt took it out of my sister’s 
bosom, where she had thrust it, on her coming in. 
This she resented highly. 

When she was led into her own chamber, she 
refused to speak ; but in great hurry went to her 
closet, and taking down her biblc, turned over one 
leaf and another very qiuck. Lady Sforza had a 
book in her hand, and sat over-against the closet-door 
to observe her motions. She came to a place — 
Pretty / said she. 

The bishop had formerly given her a smattering of 
Latin — She took pen and ink, and wrote. You’ll 
see, chevalier, the very gresit purity of her thoughts, 
W what she omitted, and what she chose from the 
danticles. Velur unguentum diffunditur nomen tnum 
Esfr. 

[In the English translation, tlius : Thy name is as 
ointment poured forth $ therefore do the virgins love 
thee. Draw me; we will run after thee: the upright 
love thee. 

Look not upon me because I am blacky because the sun 
hath looked upon me. My mother* s children were angry 
with me: they made me the keeper of the vineyards^ but 
mine own vineyard have I not kept. 
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71?// me^ O thou whom my soul lovcth! where thou 
feedestf where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon : for 
why should I be as one that turneth audc by the flocks of 
thy companions 

She laid down her pen, and was thoughtful ; her 
elbow resting on the eacriotir she wrote upon, her 
hand supporting her head. 

May I look over you, my dear? said her aunt, 
stepping to her ; and taking up the jKipcr, read it, and 
took it out of the closet with her, unoi>|)oaed ; her 
gentle bosom only heaving sighs* 

1 will write no more, so minutely, on this affecting 
subject, my Grandison. 

They are all of opinion that she will be easy, when 
she knows that you have actually left fiologrui ; and 
they strengthen their opinion by these words of hers, 
above recited ; * Why, he will bt* gone, 1 tell you 5 

and this makes me so imjmtient.’ At least they aiv 
resolved to try the experiment. And so, my dear 
Grandison ! you must be permitted to leave us* 

God be your director and comforter, as well a» 
ours! prays 

Your ever-affectionat<f 

JhKC»NYM». 


Mr* Grandison Jiaving no ho])e 8 of bedng allowed to 
see the unhappy lady, set out with an alffxcted h<»:irt 
for Florence, He gave orders there, and at l^eghorn, 
that the clerks and agents of his late friend Mr. .liT^ois 
should prepare cverytliing for his inspection against his 
return from Naples ; and then set out for that city, to 
attend the general. 

^ He had other friends to whom he had emiear<>d 
himself at Sienna, Ancona, ami parttcuiarly at Rome, 
as he had also some at Naples ; of whom he intended 
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to take leave before he set out for Paris : and therefore 
went to attend the general with the greater pleasure* 
Within the appointed time he arrived at Naples. 

The general received me, said Mr* Grandison, with 
greater tokens of politeness than affection. Y ou are the 
happiest man in the world, chevalier, said he, after the 
first compliments, in escaping dangers by braving them* 
I do assure you, that I had great difliculties to deny 
myself the favour of Joying you a visit in my oton way 
at Bologna. I had indeed resolved to do it, till you 
proposed this visit to me here. 

I should have been very sorry, replied I, to have 
seen a brother of Lady Clementina in any way that 
should not have made me consider him as her brother* 
But, before I say another word, let me ask after her 
health. How does the most excellent of women i 
You have not heard, then ! 

I have not, my lord : but it is not for want of 
solicitude : I have sent three several messengers ; but 
can hear nothing to my satisfaction. 

Nor can you hear any thing from me that will give 
you any. 

* - 1 am grieved at my soul, that I cannot. How, my 
lord, do the marquis and marchionirss i 
Don*t ask. They arc extremely unhappy. 

I hear that my dear friend, Signor Jeronymo, has 
undergone— 

A dreadful operation, interrupted the general. - -He 
has. Poor Jeronymo 1 He ra///</ nfff write to you. 
God preserve my brother 1 But, chevalier, you did 
not save half a life, though we diank you for that, 
when you restored him to our arms. 

1 hi^ no reason to boast, my lord, of the accident. 
I never made a merit of it* It w;is a mm accident, 
and cost me nothing. The servia^ was greatly over- 
rated. 
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Would to God, chevalier, it had been rendered by 
any other man in the world ! 

As it has proved, 1 am sure, my lord, 1 have reason 
to join in the wish. 

He shewed me his pictures, statues, and cabinet of 
curiosities, while dinner was preparing ; but rather for 
the ostentation of his magnificence and taste, than to 
do me pleasure. I even oUerved an increasing cold- 
ness in his behaviour ; and his eye was too often cast 
upon me with a fierceness that shewed resentment ; and 
not with the hospitable frankness that became him to a 
visitor and guest, who had undertaken a journey of 
above two hundred miles, ptincipally to attend him, 
and to shew him the confidence he had in his honour. 
This, as it was more to his discredit than mine, 1 
pitied him for. But what most of all disturbed ntt», 
was, that 1 could not obtain from him any particular 
intelligence relating to the health of one {icrson, whose 
distresses lay heavy upon my heart. 

There were several persons of distinction at dinner ; 
the discourse could therefore b<* only gimeral. lie 
paid me grt*at respect at his tabic; hut it was a 
solemn one. I was the more uneasy at it, as I ap- 
]>rchc*nded, that the situation of the Bologna family 
was more unhappy than when I left that city. 

He retired with me into his garden. You stay 
with me at least the week out, chirvalicr ? 

No, my lord : I have affairs of a deceased 
friend at Florence and at Leghorn to K<*ttle. To- 
morrow, us early as 1 can, I shall set out for Rome, 
in my way to 'Tuscany. 

I am surjirised, chevalier! You take something 
amiss in my behaviour. 

I cannot say that your lordship’s countenance ( f am 
a very free sj^eakcr) has that U^nignity in it, that com- 
placency, which I have had the pleasure to see in it. 
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By G — ! chevalier, 1 could have loved you better 
than any man in the world, next to the men of my own 
family ; but 1 own 1 see you not here with so much 
love as admiration. 

The word adtnirathn^ my lord, may require ex- 
planation. You may admire at my confidence : but I 
thank you for the manly freedom of your acknowledg- 
ment in general. 

By admiration I mean, all that may do you honour. 
Your bravery in coming hither, particularly ; and your 
greatness of mind on your taking leave of us all. But 
did you not then mean to insult me ? 

1 meant to observe to you then, as I now do in your 
own palace, that you had not treated me as my heart 
told me I deserved to be treated : but when I thought 
your warmth was rising to the uneasiness of your 
assembled friends, instead of answering your question 
about my stay at Bologna, as you seemed to mean it, 
I invited myself to an attendance upon you here, at 
Naples, in such a manner as surely could not be con- 
strued as insult. 

I own, Grandison, you disconcerted me. 1 had 
intended to save you that journey. 

Was that your lordship’s meaning, whi^n, in my 
absence, you called at my lodgings, the day after the 
farewell visit i 

Not absolutely ; I was uneasy with myself. I in- 
tended to talk* with you. What that talk might have 

r oduced, 1 know not : but had I invited you out, if 
had found you at home, would you have answered 
my demands ? 

According as you had put them. 

Will you answer me now, if 1 attend you as far as 
Rome, on your return to Florence ? 

If they are demands fit to l)e answered. 

VOL. IV c 
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Do you expect 1 will make any that are t/ot lit to 
be answered ? 

My lord, I will explain myself. You had conceived 
causeless prejudices against me : you seemed inclined 
to impute to me a misfortune that was not, could not 
be, greater to you than it was to me. I knew my own 
innocence : I knew that I was rather an injured man, 
in having hopes given me, in which I was dis- 
appointed, not by my own fault. Whom shall an 
innocent and an injured man fear ? — Had I feared, my 
fear might have been my destruction. For was I not 
in the midst of your friends ? A foreigner ? If I 
mu/i/ have avoided you, raM I, had you been de* 
termined to seek me } — I would choose to meet even 
an enemy as a man of honour, rather than to avoid 
him as a malefactor. In my country, the law supposes 
flight a confession of guilt. Had you made 
demands upon me that I had not chosen to answer, 1 
would have expostulated witli you. 1 could, jierhaps, 
have done so as calmly as 1 now 8]x*ak. If you 
would not liavc been expostulated with, ! would have 
stood upon my defence : but for the world 1 would 
not have hurt a brother of Clementina and Jerronymo, 
a son of the marquis and marchioness of Porettu, 
could 1 have avoided it. Had your })assion given me 
any advantage over you, and I had olnained your 
sword, (a pistol, had the choice been left to me, 1 bad 
refused for botli our sakes,) I would have presented 
both swords to vou, and bared my breast : It was 
before {xm^tniteif by the distresses of the dear 
Clementina, and of all your family-— Perhap I should 
only have fuiid, « If your lordship thinks I have in- 
jured you, take your revenge.^ 

And now, that I am at Naples, let me say, that if 
you ;are determined, contrary to ail my ho|K*s, to 
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accompany me to Rome, or elsewhere, on my return, 
with an unfriendly purpose ; such, and no other, shall 
be my behaviour to you, if the power be given me 
to shew it. I will rely on my own innocence, and 
hope by generosity to overcome a generous man. Let 
the guilty secure themselves by violence and murder. 

Superlative pride ! angrily said he, and stood still, 
measuring me with his eye : And codd you hope for 
such an ^vantage ? 

While I, my lord, was calm, and determined only 
upon self-defence ; while you were passionate, and 
perhaps rash, as aggressors generally are ; I did not 
doubt it : but could I have avoided drawing, and 

P reserved your good opinion, I would not have drawn, 
"our lordship cannot but know my principles. 
Grandison, I do know them \ and also the general 
report in your favour for skill and courage. Do you 
think I would have heard with patience of the once 
proposed alliance, had not your character — And then 
he was pleased to say many things in my favour, from 
:he report of persons who had weight with him ; some 
3f whom he named. 

But still, Grandison, said he, this poor girl ! — She 
;ouid not have been so deeply afFected, had not some 
over-like arts 

Let me, my lord, interrujit you — I cannot bear an 
Imputation of this kind. Had such arts been used, the 
idy could not have been so much aifcctcd. Cannot 
on think of your noble sister, as a daughter of the 
VO houses from which you sprang ? Cannot you sec 
er, as by Mrs. Beaumont’s means wc now so lately 
sivG been able to see her, struggling nobly with her 
ivn heart, [Why am I put upon this tender subject ? ] 
rcause of her duty and her religion ; and resolved to die 
ther than encourage a wish that was not warranted 
' both ? — I cannot, my lord, urge this subject : but 
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there never was a passion so nobly contended with. 
There never was a man more disinterested, and so 
crcumstanccd. Remember only, my voluntary de- 
parture from Bologna, against persuasion ; and the 
great behaviour of your sister on that occasion ; great, 
as it came out to be, when Mrs. Beaumont brought 
her to acknowledge what would have been my glory to 
have known, could it have been encouraged ; but is 
now made my heaviest concern. 

Indeed, Grandison, she ever was a noble girl ! We 
are too apt, perhaps, to govern ourselves by events, 
without looking into causes : but the access you had 
to her ; such a man ! and who became known to us 
from circumstances so much in his favour, l>oth as a 
man of j>rinci])le and bravery 

This, my lord, interrupted T, is still judging from 
events. Y ou have seen Mrs* Beaumont’s letter. Surely 
you cannot have a nobler monument of magnanimity 
in woman ! And to that I refer, for a proof of my 
own integrity. 

I ham that letter : Jeronymo gave it at my 
taking leave of him ; and with thewi words : < Grnndi- 
son will certainly visit you at Naples* T am afraid of 
your warmth. His spirit is well known* All my 
dependance is u]>on his principles. He will not draw 
but in his own defence. Cherish the nobii* visitor. 
Surely, brother, I may depend upon your hospitable 
tom])er* Read over again this letter, Ixfon; you m: 
him.’ - -I have not yet read it, proceeded the general ; 
but I will, and that, if you will allow me, now* 

He took ft out of his pockt?t, walked from me, and 
read it ; and then came to me, and took my hand 
- ' T am half^-ashamed of myself, my dear Grandison ! 
I f>wn I wantf-d magnanimity* All the distresses of 
our fanuly, on this unhappy girl’s account, were before 
my eyes, and I received you, i Iwhaved to you, 
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a8 the author of them. 1 was contriving to be dis- 
satisfied with you : Forgive me, and command my best 
services. I will let our Jeronymo know how greatly 
you subdued me before 1 had recourse to the letter ; 
but that 1 have since read that part of it which 
accounts for my sister’s passion, and wish I had read 
it with equal attention before. I acquit you : I am 
proud of my sister* Yet I observe from this very 
letter, that Jeronymo’s gratitude has contributed to the 
evil we deplore. But — Let us not say one word 
more of the unhappy girl : It is painful to me to talk 
of her. 

Not ask a question, my lord ? 

Don’t, Grandison, don’t! — Jeronymo and Clemen- 
tina arc my soul’s woe — But they are not worse than 
might be apprehended. You go to court with me 
to-morrow : I will present you to the king. 

I have had that honour formerly. I must depart 
to-morrow morning early. I have already taken leave 
of several of my friends here : I have some to make 
my compliments to at Rome, which I resiTved for 
my return. 

You stay with me to-night ? --1 intend it, my lord. 

Well, wc will return to company. I must make my 
.'xcuscs to my friends. Your departure to-morrow 
must be one. They all admire you. Th<7 are 
acquainted with your character. I’hey will join with 
me to engage you, if possible, to stay longer. — We 
returned to the company. 
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LETTER IV 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY 

Receive now, my dear, the doctor’s thirteenth letter, 
and the last he intends to favour us with, till he enter- 
tains us with the histories of Mrs. Beaumont and Lady 
Olivia. 


DR. Bartlett’s thirteenth letter 

Mr. Grandisok set out next morning. The general’s 
behaviour to him at his departure, was much more 
open and frc*c than it was at receiving him. 

Mr. Grandison, on his return to Florence, entered 
into the affairs of his late friend Mr. Jervois, with the 
spirit, and yet with the tempr, for which he is noted, 
when he engages in any business. He put every thing 
in a happy train in fewer days than it would have cost 
some other persons months ; for he was prt^stmt himself 
on every occasion, and in every business, where his 
presence would accelerate it ; yet he had embarrassnients 
from Olivia. 

He found, before he set out for Naples, that Mrs. 
Beaumont, at the earnest request of the marchioness, 
was gone to Bologna. At his return, not hearing any 
thing from Signor .leronymo, he wrote to Mrs» B<*au* 
mont, requesting her to inform him of the state of 
things in that family, as far as she thought pro|)er ; and, 
particularly, of the health of that dear friend, on whose 
silence to three letters he had written he had the most 
melancholy apprehensions. He let that lady know, 
that he should set out in a very few days for Paris, if 
he had no probability of being of service to the family 
she favourul with her company* 
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To this letter Mrs. Beaumont returned the following 
answer : 

S1R9 

I HAVE the favour of yours. We arc very 
miserable here. The servants are forbidden to answer 
any inquiries, but generally ; and that not truly. 

Your friend, Signor Jeronymo, has gone through a 
severe operation. He has been given over ; but hopes 
are now entertained, not of his absolute recovery, but 
that he will be no worse than he was before the 
necessity for the operation arose. Poor man ! He 
forgot not, however, his sister and you, when he was out 
of power of the opiates that were administered to him. 

On my coming hither, 1 found Lady Clementina in 
a deplorable way: Sometimes raving, sometimes 
gloomy ; and in bonds — Twice had she given them 
apprehensions of fatal attempts : they, therefore, con- 
fined her hands. 

They have been excessively wrong in their manage- 
ment or her : Now soothing, now severe ; observing 
no method. 

She was extremely earnest to see you before you left 
Bologna. On her knees repeatedly she besought this 
favour, and promised to be easy if they would comply ; 
but they imagined that their compliance would aggra- 
vate the symptoms. 

I very freely blamed them for not complying at the 
time when she was so desirous of seeing you. I told 
them, that soothing her would probably then have done 
good. 

When they knew you were actually gone from 
Bologna, they told her so. Camilla shocked me with 
the description of her rage and despair, on the com- 
munication. This was followed by fits of silence, and 
the deepest melancholy. 
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They had hopes, on my arrival, that my company 
would have been of service to her : but for two days 
together she regarded me not, nor any thing 1 could 
say to her. On the third of my arrival, finding her 
confinement extremely uneasy to her, I prevailed, but 
with great difficulty, to have her restored to the use of 
her hands ; and to be allowed to walk with me in the 
garden. They had hinted to me their apprehensions 
about a piece of water. 

Her woman being near us, if there had been occasion 
for assistance, I insensibly led that way. She sat 
down on a seat over-against the great cascade; but she 
made/ no motion that gave me apprehensions. !•' rom 
this time she has Ixien fonder of me than before. I’he 
day 1 obtained this lilierty for her, slu^ often clasjied 
her arms about me, ami laid hi.‘r face in my bosom ; 
and I could plainly set*, it was in graiitudt* for restor- 
ing to her the use of her arms : but she caret! not to 
speak. 

IndtHjd slie generally afiects deep sihmee; yet, at 
times, 1 see her v«*ry soul is fretted. She moves to 
one place ; is tired of that ; shifts to another, and 
another, all round the room. 

1 am grievetl at my heart for her : I never knew a 
more excellent young creature. 

She is very fervent in her devotions, and as constant 
in them as she used to Ik* : Mvery goiid habit she 
preserves ; yet, at otlier times, rambles much. 

She is often for writing letters to you ; but when 
what she writes is ])rtvateiy taken from her, sh«* makes 
no tn(|uiry about it, but takes a new sheet, and tiefpns 
again. 

Sometimes she draws; but her subjects are generally 
angels and saints. She often nu'ditates in a map of the 
British dominions, and now and then wishes she were 
in Unglund. 
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Lady Juliana de Sforza is earnest to have her with 
her at Urbino, or at Milan, where she has also a noble 
palace ; but 1 hope it will not be granted. That lady 
professes to love her ; but she cannot be persuaded out 
of her notion of harsh methods ; which will never do 
with Clementina. 

I shall not be able to stay long with her. The dis-* 
composure of so excellent a young creature affects me 
deeply. Could I do her either good or pleasure, I 
shoula be willing to deny myself the society of my 
dear friends at Florence : but I am persuaded, and 
have hinted as much, that one interview with you 
would do more to settle her mind, than ail the methods 
they have taken. 

I hope, sir, to see you before I leave Italy. It must 
be at Florence, not at Bologna, I believe. It is 
generous of you to propose the Tatter. 

I have now been here a week, without hope. The 
doctors they have consulted are all for severe methods, 
and low diet. The first, I think, is in compliment to 
some of the family. She is so loath to take nourish- 
ment, and, when she docs, is so very abstemious, 
that the regimen is hardly necessary. She never, 
or but very seldom, used to drink any thing but 
water. 

8hc took it into her poor head several times this day, 
and perhaps it will hold, to sit in particular places, to 
put on attentive looks, as if she were lisuming to some- 
body. She sometimes smihxl, and seemed pleased $ 
looked up, as if to somebody, and spoke English. I 
have no doubt, though I was not present when she 
assumed these airs, and talked English, but her dis- 
ordered imagination brought before her her tutor 
instructing her in that tongue. 

You desired me, sir, to be very particular. I have 
been so ; but at the expense of my eyes ; and I shall 
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not wonder if your humane heart should be affected by 
my sad tale. 

God preserve you, and prosper you in whatsoever 
you undertake ! 

Hortensia Beaumont. 

Mrs. Beaumont staid at Bologna twelve days, and 
then left the unhappy young lady. 

At taking leave, she asked her, what commands she 
had for her ? — Love me, said she, and pity me ; that 
is one. Another is, (whispering her,) you will see 
the chevalier, perhaps, though I must not. — ^Tcll him, 
that his poor rriend Clementina is sometimes very un«* 
happy ! — ^Tcll him, that she shall rejoice to sit next 
him in heaven ! — Tell him, that I say he cannot go 
thither, good man as he is, while he shuts his eyes to 
the truth.— Tell him, that I shall take it very kindly 
of him, if he will not think of marrying till he 
acquaints me with it $ and can give me assurance, that 
the lady will love him as well as somebody else would 
have done. — O Mrs. Beaumont ! should the Chevalier 
Grandison marry a woman unworthy of him, what a 
disgrace would that be to me ! 

Mr. Grandison by this time had prepared every 
thing for his journey to Paris. The friend he 
honoured with his love, was arrived from the Levant, 
and the Archipelago. Thither, at his i>atron'8 request, 
he had accomjuinicd Mr. Beauchamp, the amiable 
friend of both ; and at parting engaged to continue by 
letter what had been the subject of their daily con- 
versations, and transmit to him as many particulars as 
he could obtain of Mr. Grandison’s sentiments and 
behaviour, on every occasion ; Mr. Beauchamp pro- 
posing him as a pattern to himsedf, that he might be 
worthy of the cnsd<mtial letters he had furnished him 
with to every one whom he had thought deserving of 
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his own acquaintance, when he was in the parts which 
Mr. Beauchamp intended to visit. 

To the care of the person so much honoured by his 
confidence, Mr. Grandison left his agreeable ward, 
Miss Jervois ; requesting the assistance of Mrs. Beau- 
mont, who kindly promised her inspection ; and, with 
the goodness for which she is so eminently noted, per- 
formed her promise in his absence. 

He then made an offer to the bishop to visit Bologna 
once more ; but that not being accepted, he set out for 
Paris. 

It was not long before his Father’s death called him 
to England ; and when he had been there a few weeks, 
he sent for his ward and his friend. 

But, my good Miss Byron, you will say, That I 
have not yet fully answer^ your last inquiry, relating 
to the present situation of the unhappy Clementina. 

I will briefly inform you of it. 

When it was known, for certain, that Mr. Grandison 
had actually left Italy, the family at Bologna began to 
wish that they had permitted the interview so much 
desired by the poor lady : and when they afterwards 
understood that he was sent for to England, to take 
possession of his paternal estate, that farther distance, 
(the notion likewise of the seas between them 
appearing formidable,) added to their regrets. 

The poor lady was kept in travelling motion to quiet 
her mind ; for still on interview with Mr. Grandison 
having never been granted, it was her first wish. 

They carried her to Urbino, to Rome, to Naples ; 
then back to Florence, then to Milan, to Turin. 

Whether they made her hope that it was to meet 
with Mr. Grandison, 1 know not ; but it is certain, 
she herself expected to see him at the end of every 
journey ; and, while she was moving, was easier, and 
more composed ; perhaps in that hope. 
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The marchioness was sometimes of the party. The 
air and exercise were thought proper for her health, as 
well as for that of her daughter. Her cousin Laurana 
was always with her in these excursions, and some- 
times Lady Sforza ; and their escort was, generally, 
Signors Sebastiano and Julian© . 

But, within these four months past, these journey- 
ings have been discontinued. The young lady accuses 
them of deluding her with vain hopes. She is 
impatient, and has made two attempts to escape from 
them. 

She is, for this reason, closely confined and watched. 

They put her once into a nunnery, at the motion of 
Lady Sforza, as for a trial only. She was not uneasy in 
it : but this being done unknown to the general, when 
he was apprised of it, he, for reasons I cannot compre- 
hend, was displeased, and had her taken out directly. 

Her head runs more than ever upon seeing her 
tutor, her friend, her chevalier, once more. They 
have certainly been to blame, if they have let her travel 
with such hopes 5 because they have thereby kept up 
her ardour for an interview. Could she but once 
more see him, she says, and let him know the cruelty 
she has been treated with, she should be satisfied. 
He would pity her, she is sure, though nobody else will. 

The bishop has written to beg, that Sir Charles 
would pay them one more visit at Bologna. 

I will refer to my patron himself the communicating 
to you, ladies, his resolution on this subject. I had 
but a moment's sight of the letters which so greatly 
affected him. 

It is but mthin these few days past that this new 
request has been made to him, in a direct manner. 
The question was before put. If such a request should 
be made, would he comply ? And once Camilla wi*ote, 
as having heard Sir Charles's presence wished for. 
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Mean time the poor lady is hastening, they arc 
afraid, into a consumptive malady. The Count of 
Belvedere, however, still adores her. The disorder in 
her mind being imputed chiefly to religious melancholy, 
and some of her particular flights not being generally 
known, he, who is a pious man himself, pities her ; 
and declares, that he would run all risks of her 
recovery, would the family give her to him : and yet 
he knows, that she would choose to be the wife of the 
Chevalier Grandison, rather than that of any other 
man, were the article of religion to be got over ; and 
generously applauds her for preferring her faith to her 
love. 

Signor Jeronymo is in a very bad way. Sir 
Charles often writes to him, and with an affection 
worthy of the merits of that dear friend. He was to 
undergo another severe operation on the next day 
after the letters came from Bologna; the success of 
which was very doubtful. 

How nobly does Sir Charles appear to support 
himself under such heavy afflictions ! F or those of his 
friends were ever his. But his heart bleeds in secret 
for them. A feeling heart is a blessing that no one, 
who has it, would be without; and it is a moral 
security of innocence ; since the heart that is able to 
partake of the distress of another, cannot wilfully givc^ it. 

I think, my good Miss Byron, that I have now, as 
far as 1 am at present able, obeyed all your commands 
that concern the unhappy Clementina, and her family. 
I will defer, if you pleastf, those which relate to Olivia 
and Mrs. Beaumont, ( ladies of very different characters 
from each other,) having several letters to write. 

Permit me, my good ladies, and my lord, aft(T 
contributing so much to afflict your worthy hearts, to 
refer you, for relief under all the distress<'s of life, 
whether they affect ourselves or others, to those 
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motives that can alone give support to a rational mind. 
This mortal scene, however p^lexing, is a very short 
one ; and the hour is hastening when all the intricacies 
of human afhiirs shall be cleared up; and all the 
sorrows that have had their foundation in virtue be 
changed into the highest joy : when all worthy 
minds shall be united in the same interests, the same 
happiness. 

Allow me to be, my good Miss Byron, and you, 

my Lord and Lady L ^ and Miss Grandison, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

Ambrose Bartlett. 

Excellent Dr. Bartlett !— How worthy of himself 
is this advice ! But think you not, my Lucy, that 
the doctor has in it a particular view to your poor 
Harriet i A generous one, meaning consolation and 
instruction to her I I will endeavour to profit by it. 
l^et me have your i)rayers, my dear friends, that I 
may be enabled to succeed in my humble endeavours. 

ft will l)e no wonder to us now, that Sir Charles 
was not solicitous to make known a situation so cm« 
barrassing to himself, and so much involved in clouds 
and uncertsiinty ; But whatever may be the* event of 
this affair, you, Lucy, and all my friends, will hardly 
ever know me by any other name than that of 

Harriet Byron. 
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LETTER V 

MISS HARRIET BYRON, TO MISS LUCY SELBY 

Friday, March 31. 

You now, my dear friends, have before you thisafR'Ct- 
ing story, as far as Dr. Bartlett can give it. My 
cousins express a good deal of concern for your Harriet : 
so does Miss Grandison : so doth my Lord and Lady 

L ; and the more, as I seem to carry off the 

matter with assumed bravery. This their kind concern 
for me, looks, however, as if they thought me a hypo- 
crite ; and I suppose, therefore, that I act my part very 
awkwardly. 

But, my dear, as this case is one of those few in 
which a woman can shew a bravery of spirit, I think 
an endeavour after it is laudable ; and the rather, as in my 
conduct I aim at giving a tacit example to Miss Jervois. 

The doctor has whispered to me, that Lady Olivia 
is actually on her way to England ; and that the 
intelligence Sir Charles received of her intention, was 
one of the things that disturbed him, as the news of his 
beloved Signor Jeronymo's dangerous condition was 
another. 

Lady Anne S— — , it seems, has not yet given up 
her hopes of Sir Charles. The two sisters, who once 
favoured her above all the women they knew, have not 
been able to bring themselves to acquaint a lady of her 
rank and merit, that there can be no hopes ; and they 
are still more loath to say, that their brother thinks 
himself under some obligations to a foreign lady. Yet 
you know that this was always what we were afraid of : 
But who, now, will say afraid^ that knows the merit of 
Clementina ? 

I wish, methinks, that this man were proud, vain, 
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arrogant* and a boaster. How easy then might one 
throw off one's shackles ! 

Lord G is very diligent in his court to Miss 

Grandxson. His father and aunt arc to visit her this 
afternoon. She behaves whimsically to my lord : yet 
I cannot think that she greatly dislikes him. 

The Earl of D and the Countess Dowager are 

both in town. The countess made a visit to my 
cousin Reeves last Tuesday : she spoke of me very 
kindly : she says my lord has heard so much of me, that 
he is very desirous of seeing me : but she was pleased 
to say, that, since my heart was not disengaged, she should 
be afraid of the consequences of his visit to himself. 

My grandmamma, though she was so kindly fond of 
me, would not suffer me to live with her ; because she 
thought that her contemplative temper might influence 
mine, and make me grave, at a time of li&, when she 
is always saying tliat checif'ulness is most becoming : 
she would therefore turn over her girl to the best of aunts. 
But now, 1 fancy, she will allow me to be more than 
two days in a week her attendant. My uncle Selby 
would be glad to s][)are me. 1 shall not be able to 
bear a jest : and then what shall I be good for i 

[ have made a fine hand of coming to town, he says : 
and so I have : but if my heart is not quite so easy as 
it was, it is, 1 ho|}e, a better, at least not a wersr heart 
than 1 brought up with me. Could 1 only have 
admired this man, my excursion would not have been 
unhappy. But this gratitiuie, this entangling^ with all 
its painful consequences— But let me say, with my 
grandmamma, the man is Sir Charles Grandison ! Tiie 
very man by whuse virtues a Clementina was attracted. 
Upon my word, my d<*ar, unhappy as she is, I rank her 
with the first of women. 

I have not had a great deal of Sir Charlies Grand- 
ison's company ; but yet more, 1 am afraid, tlian 1 sliull 
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ever have again- Very true. — O heart! the most 
wayward of hearts, sigh if thou wilt 1 

You have seen how seldom he was with us, when 
we were absolutely in his reach, and when he, as we 
thought, was in ours. But such a man cannot, ought 
not to engrossed by one family. Bless me, Lucy 1 
when he conies into public lim, (for has not his 
country a superior claim to him beyond every private 
one?) what moment can he ha\e at liberty ? Let me 
enumerate some of his present engagements that we 
know of. 

The Danby family must have some further portion 
of his time. 

The executorship in the disposal of the 3000/. in 
charity, in France as well as in England, will take up a 
good deal more- 

My Lord W— — maybe said to be under his tute- 
lage, as to the future happiness of his life. 

Miss Jervois’s affairs, and the care he hsis for her 
person, engage much of his attention. 

He is his own steward. 

He is making alterations at Grandison-hall ; and hsus a 
large genteel neighbourhood there, who long to have 
him reside among them ; and he himself is fond of that 
seat. 

His estate in Ireland is in a prosperous way, from 
the works he set on foot there, when he was on the 
s]>ot ; and he talks, as Ur- Bsirtlett has hinted to us, of 
making another visit to it. 

His sister’s match with Lord G is one of his 

cares- 

He has services to jicrform for his friend Beauchamp, 
with his father and uiothcr-in-law, for the facilittiting 
his coming over. 

The apprehended visit of Olivia gives him disturtiancc. 

And the Bologna family in its various branches, and 
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more especially Signor Jeronymo’s dangerous state of 
healthy and Signora Clementina’s disordered mind — Oy 
Lucy! — What leisure has this man to be in Iotc! — 
Yet how can I say sOy when he is in love already ? 
And with Clementina. — ^And don’t you thxnky that 
when he goes to France on the executorship accounty 
he will make a visit to Bologna I — Ahy my dear ! to 
be sure he will. 

After he has left Englandy thereforey which I sup- 
pose he will quickly do, and when I am in North- 
amptonshirey what opportunities will your Harriet 
have to see himy except she can obtainy as a favouTy the 
power of obliging his Emilyy in her request to be with 
her ? Theny Lucyy he mayy on his return to Englandy 
once a yeary or sOy on his visiting his wardy secy and 
thank for her care and love of his Emilyy his half- 
estranged Harriet ! Perhaps Lady Cimentim 
Grandison will be with him! God restore her! 
Surely I shall be capablcy if she be Lady Grandison, 
of rejoicing in her recovery I— 

Fic upon it!— Why this involuntsiry tear? You 
would sec it by the large blot it has madcy if I did 
not mention it. 

Excellent man ! — Dr. Bartlett has just been telling 
me of a morning visit he receivedy before he went out 
of towny from the two sons of Mrs. Oldham. 

One of them is about seven years old ; the other 
about five ; very fine children. He embraced themy 
the doctor says, with as much tenderness as if they 
were children of his own mother. He inquired into 
their inciinationsy behaviour, and diversions; and 
engaged equally their love and reverence. 

He told them, that, if they were good, he would 
love them ; and said, he had a dear friend, whom he 
reverenced as his father, a man with white curling 
locks, he told the children, tlxat they might know him 
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at first sights who would now and then» as he happened 
to be in town^ make inquiries after their good behaviour, 
and reward them, as they gave him cause. Accord- 
ingly he had desired Dr. Bartlett to give them 
occasionally his countenance; as also to lee their 
mother know, that he should be glad of a visit from 
her, and her three children, on his return to town. 

The doctor had been to see her when he came to 
me. He found all three with her. The two younger, 
impressed by the venerable description Sir Charles 
had given of him, of their own accord, the younger, 
by the eider's example, fell down on their knees before 
him, and begged his blessing. 

Mr. Oldham is about eighteen yi^ars of age ; a welt- 
inclined, well-educated youth. He was full of 
acknowledgments of the favour done him in this 
invitation. 

The grati*ful mother could not contain herself. 
Blessings without nuiiil)er she invoked on her bene- 
factor, for his goodness in utking such kind notice of 
her two stins, as h(* luui done ; and said, lu* had bec*n, 
ever since his gracious l)ehaviour to h<.*r in Msk(*x, the 
first and lust in her prayers to Heaven. But the 
invitation to herself, she di*clari*d was too great an 
honour for her to accept of: she should not lx.* able 
to stand in his pres(*nce. Alas! sir, said she, 
can the severest, truest {lenitence recall the guilty 
IKist i 

The doctor said, that Sir Charles Grandison ever 
made it a rule with him to raise the dejected and 
humble spirit. Your birth and education, madam, 
entitle you to a jjjkice in the first compny ; and whem 
there arc two lights in which the behaviour of any 
person may lx; si*t, though there has been unhappiness, 
he always lememlKTs the most favourable, and forgets 
the other. 1 would advise you, madam, (as he has 
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invited you,) by all means to come. He speaks with 
pleasure of your humility and good sense. 

The doctor told me, that Sir Charles had made 
inquiries after the marriage of Major O’Hara with 
Mrs. Jervois, and had satisfied himself that they were 
actually man and wife. Methinks I am glad, for Miss 
Jervois’s sake, that her mother has changed her name. 
They lived not happily together since their last 
enterprise : for the man, who had long been a sufferer 
from poverty, was in fear of losing one half, at least, 
of his wife’s annuity, by what passed on that occasion ; 
and accused her of putting him upon the misbehaviour 
he was guilty of ; which had brought upon him, he said, 
the resentments of a man admired by all the world. 

The attorney, who \ isited Sir Charles from these 
]>eopIe, at their request, waited on him again, in their 
names, with hopes that they should not suffer in their 
annuity, and expressing their concern for having 
offended him. 

Mrs. O’Hara also requested it as a favour to sec 
her daughter. 

Hir Charles commissiomxi the attorney, who is a man 
of repuus to tell them, that if Mrs. O’Hara would 
come to St. James’s-sqiiare next Wednesday, almut 
five o’clock, Miss Jervois should lx* introduced to h(*r ; 
and she should lx* welcome to bring with her her 
husband, and Ca]>tuin Salmonct, that they might lie 
convinced he bore no ill-will to either of them. 

Adieu, till by and by. Miss Grandisun is come, in 
one of her usual hurries, to oblige me to be present at 
the visit to be made her this afternoon, by the Karl of 
G — and Lady Gertrude, his sister, a maiden lady, 
advancc*d in years, who is exceedingly fond of her 
nephew, and intends to make him heir of her large 
fortune. 
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Friday nighl. 

The carl is an agreeable man : Lady Gertrude is a 
vet'y agreeable woman. They saw IVliss Grandison 
with the young lord’s eyes ; and were better pleased 
with her, as I told her afterwards, than / should ha\e 
been, or than they would, had they known her as well 
as 1 do. She doubted not, she answered me, but I 
should find fault with her ; and yet she was as good as 
for her life she could be. 

Such an archness in every motion ! Such a turn of 

the eye to me on my Lord O assiduities ! iSuch 

a fear in him of her correcting glance ! Such a half- 
timid, half-free parade, when he had done any thing that 
he intended to be obliging, and now and then an aiming at 
raillery, as if he were not tfery much afraid of her, and 
dared to speak his mind even to her ! On her on 
those occasions, such an air, as if she had a learner lK*fore 
her i and was ready to rap his knuckles, had nobody 
been ])resent to mediate for him ; that though 1 could 
not but love her for her very archness, yet, in my mind, 
I could, for their sakes, but more for her own, have 
severely chidden her. 

She is a charming woman ; and every thing sht*say» 
and docs U^comes her. But I am so much afraid of 
what may be the case, when the lover is changt*d into 
the hushind, that 1 wish to myscrlf m)wan<i then, when 
I see her so lively, that she would remcmlK*r that thea> 
was once such a man us Captiin Anderson. i)ut she 
makes it a rule, she says, to remember nothing that will 
vex her. 

Is not my memory (ssiid she once) given me form; 
benefit, and shall 1 make it my torment ? No, Harriet 
I will leave that to Iw done by you wise ones, and «ti 
what good you will get by it. 

Why this^ Charlotte, replied I, the wise ones ma; 
have a ehasee to get by itp— They will, very jirobibly 
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by remembering past mistakes, avoid many incon- 
veniencies into which forgetfulness will run you lively 
ones. 

Well, well, returned she, we are not all of us born 
to equal honour. Some of us are to be set up for 
warnings, some for examples : and the first are 
generally of greater use to the world than the other. 

Now, Charlotte, said I, do you destroy the force of 
your own argument. Can the person who is singled 
out for a warning, be near so happy as she that is set 
up for the example i 

You are right, as far as I know, Harriet : but I 
obey the present impulse, and try to find an excuse 
afterwards for what that puts me mion ; and ail the 
difierence is this, as to the reward, 1 have a jov : you 
a comfort : but comfort is a poor word ; and I can’t 
bear it. 

So Biddy, in * The Tender Husband,’ would have 
said, Charlotte. But, poor as the word is with you 
and her, give me comfort rather thiin if they must 
be separated. But I sec not but that a woman of my 
Charlotte’s happy turn may have hthf, 

She tap^»d my cheek — ^Take that, Harriet, for 
making a Biddy of me. I believe, if you have not /Vy, 
you have comfort^ in your stwerity. 

My heart as well as my cheeks glowed at the 
{iraises the carl and the lady both joined in (with a 
fervor that was cnfditable to their own hearts) of Sir 
Charles Omndison, while they told us what this man, 
and that woman, of quality or consideration, said of 
him. Who would not hts good? What is iiA* 
without reputation? Do we not wish to be res 
membered with honour after death? And what a 
share of it has this excellent man in this life i*-»*May 
nothing, for the honour-sake of human nature, to which 
he is so great an ornament, ever happen to tarnish it ! 
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They were extremely obliging to me^ I could not 
but be pleased at standing well in their opinion : but, 
believe me, my dear, I did not enjoy their praises of 
as 1 did those they gave him. Indeed, 1 had the pre- 
sumption, from the approbation given to what they said 
of him by my own heart, to imagine myself a sharer 
in them, though not in his merits. Oh, Lucy ! ought 
there not to have been a relation between us, since 
what I have said, from what I found in myself on 
hearing him praised, is a demonstration of a regard for 
him superior to the love of self? 

Adieu, my Lucy. I know I have all your prayers. 

Adieu, my dear ! 


LETTER VI 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION 

Saturday, April x. 

Dk. Bartlett is one of the kindest as well us best of 
men. I Iwlieve he loves me as if I were his own 
child : but good men must Ihj affectionate men* He 
received but this morning a letter from Sir Charles, 
and hastened to communicate some of its contents to 
me, though I could pretend to no other motive but 
curiosity for wishing to he acquainted with the 
proceedings of his patron. 

Sir Charles dined, as he hud intended, with Sir 
Hargrave and his friends. He complains, in his letter, 
of a riotous day ; yet I think, adds he, it has led me 
into some useful r(*fl(;ctions. It is not, indeed, 
agreeable to be the spectator of riot ; but how easy to 
shun being a partaker in it ! How <*asy to avoid the 
too freely circling glass, if a man is known to have 
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established a rule to himself, from which he will not 
depart ; and if it be not refused sullenly, but mirth and 
good humour the more studiously kept up by the 
person ; who would else, indeed, be looked upon as a 
spy on unguarded folly! I heartily pitied a young 
man, who, I dare say, has a good heart, but, from 
false shame, durst not assert the freedm to which 
every Englishman would claim a right, in almost 
every other instance ! He had once put by the 
glass, and excused himself on account of his health : 
but on being laughed at for a sober as they 
phrased it, and asked, if his spouse had not lectured 
him before he came out, he gave way to the wretched 
raillery : nor could 1 interfere at such a noisy moment 
with efFect : they had laughed him out of his caution 
before 1 could Ik* heard j and I left him there, at nine 
o’clock, trying with Bagenhall which should drink the 
deepest. 

1 wish, my good Dr. Ikrtlctt, you would throw 
together some serious considerations on this subject. 
You could touch it delicately; and such a discourse 
would not be unuseful to some few of our neiglibours 
(*ven at Grandison-hall. What is it not, that, in this 
single article, men sacrifice to fals<* shame and false 
glory ! Reason, health, fortune, {XTsonal el(*gance, the 
peace and order of their families ; and all the comfort 
and honour of their after y«ins. How peevish, how 
wretched, is the decline of a man worn out with 
intem])erance ! In a cool hour, resolutions migiit be 
formed, that should stand the attiick of a boisterous 
jest. 

I olitained leave from Dr. Barthtt to transcribe this 
part of tlw letter. I thought my uncle would be 
phrased with it. 

It was near ten at night Ix^fore Sir Charii\i got to 
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Lord W *s, though but three miles from Sir 

Hargrave’s* My lord rejoiced to see him ; and, after 
first compliments, asked him, if he had thought of what 
he had undertaken for him. Sir Charles told him, 
that he was the more desirous of seeing him in his way 
to the Hall, because he wanted to know if his lordship 
held his mind as to marriage. He assured him he 
did, and would sign and seal to whatever he should 
stipulate for him. 

I wished for a copy of this part of Sir Charles’s 
letter, for the sake of my aunt, whose delicacy would, 
I thought, be charmed with it. He has been so good 
as to say, he would transcribe it for me. 1 will 
enclose it, Lucy ; and you will read it here : 

I cannot, my lord, said Sir Charles, ongage that 
the lady will comply with the proposal I shall take the 
liberty to make to her mother and her. She is not 
moa» than three or four and thirty : she is handsome : 
she has a fine understanding ; she is brought up an 
economist : she is a woman of good family : she has 
not, however, though born to happier pros]>ectK, a 
fortune worthy of your lordship’s acceptance. What- 
ever that is, you will, perhaps, choose to give it to her 
family. 

With all my heart and soul, nephew : Init do you 
say, she is handsome ? Do you say, she is of family ? 
And has she so many goexJ ({ualitics Ah, nephew ! 
she won’t have me, 1 doubt. — And is she not too 
young. Sir Charles, to think of such a poor decrepit 
soul as I am ? 

All I can say to this, my lord, is, that the proposals 
on your i>art must be the more generous— 

I will leave all those matters to you, kinsman 

This, my lord, I will take upon me to answer for, 
that she is a woman of principle : she will not give 
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your lordship her hand, if she thinks she cannot make 
you a wife worthy of your utmost kindness : and now, 
my lord, I will tell you who she is, that you may 
make wl^t other inquiries you think proper. 

And then I named her to him, and gave him pretty 
near the account of the family, and the circumstances 
and af&irs of it, that I shall by and by give you ; 
though you arc not quite a stranger to the unhappy 
case. 

My lord was in raptures : He knew something, he 
said, of the lady’s father, and enough of the family, 
by hearsay, to confirm all I had said of them ; and 
besought me to do my utmost to bring the affair to a 
speedy conclusion. 

Sir Thomas Mansfield was a very good man, and 
much respected in his neighbourhood. He was once 
possessed of a large estate ; but his father left him in- 
volved in a law-suit, to support his title to more than 
one half of it. 

After it had been depending several years, it was at 
last, to the deep regret of all who knew him, by the 
chicanery of the lawyers of the opposite side, and the 
remissness of his own, carried against him ; and his 
ex]>enses having licen very great in supporting for 
years his possession, he found himself reduced, from an 
estate of near three thousand jiounds a year, to litth; 
more than five hundrt*d. He had six children ; four 
sons, and two daughters. His eldest son died of grief 
in two months after the loss of the cause. The 
second, now the eldest, is a melancholy man. 'llic 
third is a cornet of horse. The fourth is unprovided 
for; but all three are men of worthy minds, and 
deserve better fortune. 

The daughters are remarkable for their piety, 
patience, good economy, and prudence. I'hey are 
the most dutiful of children, and most affectionate of 
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sisters. They were for three years the support of 
their father’s spirits, and have always been the con- 
solation of their mother. They lost their father about 
four years ago : and it is even edifying to observe, how 
elegantly they support the family reputation in their 
fine old mansion-house, by the prudent management of 
their little income ; for the mother leaves every house- 
hold care to them; and they make it a rule to 
conclude the year with discharging every demand that 
can be made upon them, and to commence the new 
year absolutely clear of the world, and with some cash 
in hand ; yet were brought up in affluence, and to the 
expectation of handsome fortunes; for, besides that 
they could have no thought of losing their cause, they 
had very great and reasonable prospects from Mr. 
Calvert, an uncle by their mother’s side; who was 
rich in money, and had, besides, an estate in land of 
1 500/. a year* He always declared, that, for the sake 
of his sister’s children, he would continue a single 
man; and kept his word till he was upwards of 
seventy; when, being very infirm in health, and 
defective even to douige in his understanding, Bolton, 
his steward, who had always stood in the way of his 
inclination to have his eldest niece for his companion 
and manager, at last contrived to get him married to a 
young creature under twenty, one of the servants in 
the house ; who brought him a child at seven months ; 
and was with child again at the old man’s death, 
which happened in eighteen months after his marriage : 
and then a will was provided, in which he gave all he 
had to his wife and her children born, and to be born, 
within a year (dter his demise. This steward and 
woman now live together as man and wife. 

A worthy clergyman, who hoped it might be in 
my power to procure diem redress, either in the one 
case or in the other, gave me the above particulars ; 
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andy upon inquiry, finding everything to be as repre- 
sented, 1 made myself acquainted with the widow lady 
and her sons : and it was impossible to see them at 
their own house, and not respect the daughters for 
their amiable qualities. 

I desired them, when I was last down, to put into 
my hands their titles, deeds, and papers ; which they 
have done ; and they have been laidt^forc counsel, who 
give a very hopeful account of them. 

Being fully authorized by my lord, I took leave of 
him over-night, and set out early in the morning, 
directly for Mansfield-house. I arrived there soon 
after their breakfast was over, and was received by 
Lady Mansfield, her sons, (who happened to bc‘ all at 
home,) and her two daughters, with politeness. 

After some general conversation, I took Lady 
Mansfield aside; and making an apology for my 
freedom, asked her, if Miss Mansfield were, to her 
knowledge, engaged in her affections i 

She answered, she was sure she was not ; Ah sir ! 
said she, a man of your observation must know, that 
the daughters of a decayed femily of some note in the 
world, do not easily get husbiinds. Men of great 
fortunes look higher : men of small must look out for 
wives to imlarge them ; and men of genti*el businesst's 
arc afraid of young women blotter born than portioned. 
Kv(?ry body knows not that my girls can hc*nd to their 
condition ; ami they must lx? contented to live single 
all their lives ; and so tht7 will choose to do, ratht^r 
than not marry creditably, and with some pros]x*ct. 

1 then o]X!ned my mind fully to her. She was 
agreeably surprised : But who, sir, said she, would 
expect such a proposal from the next heir to Lord 
W ? 

1 made known to her how much in earnest T was 
in this propostil, as well for my lord’s sake, as for 
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the young lady’s. 1 will take care, madam, (>aid I, 
that Miss Mansfield, if she will consent to make 

Lord W happy, shall have very handsome 

settlements, and such an allowance of pin-money, as 
shall enable her to gratify every moderate, every 
reasonable, wish of her heart. 

Was it possible, she asked, for such an affair to be 
brought about ? Would my lord — There she stopt. 

I said, I would be answerable for him : and desired 
her to break the matter to her daughter directly. 

I left Lady Mansfield, and joined the brothers, 
who were with their two sisters; and soon after 
Miss Mansfield was sent for by her mother. 

After they had been a little while together, my 
Lady Mansfield sent to speak with me. They were 
both silent when I came in. The mother was at a 
loss what to suy : the daughter was still in greater 
confusion. 

I addressed myself to the mother. You have, 1 
perceive, madam, acquainted Miss Mansfield with the 
propossil I mr.de to you. T am fully authorized to 
make it. Propitious be your silence! — There never 
was, proceeded I, u treaty of marriage set on foot, 
which had not its conveniencies and inconvenicncies. 
My lord is greatly afflicted with the gout : there is too 
grcsit a disparity in yesirs. These are the inconvenicncies 
which are to bi* considered of for the* lady. 

On the other hand, if Miss Mansfield can give into 
the proposal, she will be received by my lord {is n 
blessing ; as one whose iicceptance of him will lay him 
under an obligation to her. If this pro{>OKai could not 
have been made with dignity and honour to tlie lady, 
it had not come from me. 

The conveniencies to yourselves will more properly 
fall under the consideration of yourselves and family. 
One thing only 1 will suggest, that an alliance with so 
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rich a man as Lord W ^ will make, perhaps, some 

people tremble, who now think themselves secure. 

But, madam, (to the still silent daughter,) let not a 
regard for me bias you : your family may be sure of 
my best services, whether my proposal bo received or 
rejected. 

My lord (1 must deal sincerely with you) has lived 
a life of error. He thinks so himself. I am earnest 
to have him see the difference, and to have an oppor- 
tunity to rejoice with him upon it. 

I stopt : but both being still silent, the mother 
looking on the daughter, the daughter glancing now 
and then her conscious eye on the mother. If, madam, 

said I, you ^an give your hand to Lord W y I will 

take care, that settlements shall exceed your cxixicta- 
tion. What I have observed, as well as heard, of 
Miss Mansfield’s temper and goodness, is the principi 
motive of my application to her, in preference to all 
the women 1 know. 

But permit me to say, that were your affections 
engaged to the lowest honest man on earth, 1 would 

not wish for your favour to I-.ord W . And, 

further, if, madam, you think you should have but the 
shadow of a hope, to induce your compliance, that my 
lord’s death would be more agrecabie to you than his 
life, then would I not, for your morality’s sake, wish 
you to engage. In a word, I address myself to you. 
Miss Mansfield, as to a woman of honour and con- 
science : if your conscience bids you reject the 
proposal ; and this not only for my lord’s sake, but 
for your own* 

Consider, if, without too great a force upon your 
inclinations, you can behave with that condescension 
and indulgence to a man who hsis hastened advanced 
age upon himself, which I have thought from your 
temper I might hope. 
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1 have said a great deal, because you, ladies, were 
silent ; and because explicitness in every case becomes 
the proposer. Give me leave to retire for a few 
moments. 

I withdrew, accordingly, to the brothers and sister. 
I did not think I ought to mention to them the pro- 
posal I had made : it might, perhaps, have engaged 
them all in its favour, as it was of such evident advan- 
tage to the whole family ; and that might have imposed a 
difficulty on the lady, that neither for her own sake, 
nor my lord’s, it would have been just to lay upon 
her. 

Lady Mansfield came out to me, and said, 1 presume, 
sir, as we are a family which misfortune, as well as 
love, has closely bound together, you will allow it to 
be mentioned—— 

To the whole family, madam ! — By all means. I 
wanted only first to know, whether Miss Mansfield’s 
affections were disengaged : and now you shall give 
me leave to attend Miss Mansfield. 1 am party for 

my Lord W ; Miss Mansfield is a party : your 

debates will be the more free in our absence. If I 
find her averse, believe me, madam, I will not endeavour 
to persuade her. On the contrary, if she declare 
against accepting the proposal, I will be her advocate, 
though every one else should vote in its favour. 

The brothers and sisters looked upon one another : 
I left the mother to propose it to them ; and stept into 
the inner {larlour to Miss Mansfield# 

She was sitting with her back to the door, in a 
meditating posture. She started, at my entrance. 

I talked of indifferent subjects, in order to divert 
her from the important one, that had tak<m up her 
whole attention. 

It would have been a degn*e of oppression to her to 
have entered with her upon a subject of so much 
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consequence to her while we were alone ; and when 
her not having given a negative, was to be taken as a 
modest affirmative. 

Lady Mansfield soon joined us. — My dear daughter, 
said she, we are all unanimous. We are agreed to 
leave every thing to Sir Charles Grandison : and we 
hope yoti will. 

She was silent. I will only ask you, madam, said 
I to her, if you have any wish to take time to consider 
of the matter i Do you think you shall be easier in 
your mind if you take time i — She was silent. 

I will not at this time, my good Miss Mansfield, 
urge you further. I will make my report to Lord 

W- ^ and you shall be sure of his joyful approbation 

of the steps I have taken, before your final consent 
shall be asked for. But that I may not be employed 
in a doubtful cause, let me be commissioned to tell my 
lord, that you arc disengaged ; and that you wholly 
resign yourself to your mother’s advice. 

She bowed her head. 

And that yeu^ madam, to Lady Mansfield, are 
not averse to enter into treaty upon this important 
subject. 

Averse^ sir ! said the mother, bowing, and gratefully 
smiling. 

1 will write the particulars of our conversation to 

Lord W ^ and my opinion of settlements, and 

advise him (if I am not forbid) to make a visit at 
Mansfield House. [I stopt : they were both silent.] 
If possible, 1 will attend my lord in his first visit, i 
hope, madam, to Miss Mansfield, you will not dislike 
him ; 1 am sure he will be chsirmed with you : he is 
far from being di8Uga*eable in his })erson ; his tem]K*r 
is not bod. Your goodness will make him good. 1 
dare say that he will engage your gratitude ; and I 
defy a good mind to separate love from gratitude. 
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We returned to the company. 1 had all their 
blessings pronounced at once, as from one mouth. 
The melancholy brother was enlivened : who knows 
but the consequence of this alliance may illuminate his 
mind i 1 could see by the pleasure they all had, in 
beholding him capalde of joy on the occasion, that 
they hoped it would. The unhappy situation of the 
family affiiirs, as it broke the heart of the eldest brother, 
fixed a gloom on the temp'^r of this gentleman. 

I was prevailed upon to dine with them. In the 
conversation we had at and after dinner, their minds 
opened, and their characters rose upon me. Lord 

W will be charmed with Miss Mansfield. I am 

delighted to think, that my mother’s brother will be 
happy, in the latter part of his life, with a wife of 
so much prudence and goodness, as I am sure this lady 
will make him. On one instance of her very obliging 
behaviour to me, I whispered her sister. Pray, Miss 
Fanny, tell Miss Mansfield, but not till I am gone, 
that she knows not the inconveniencics she is bringing 
upon herself : I may, perhaps,, hereafter, have the bold- 
ness to look for the same favour from my aunt, that I 
meet with from Miss Mansfield. 

If my sister, returned she, should ever misbehave to 
her benefactor, I will deny my relation to her. 

You will soon have another letter from me, with an 
account of the success of my visit to Sir Harry Beau- 
champ and his lady. We must have our Beauchamp 
among us, my dear friend ; I should rather say, 
must among w// for I shall not be long in 1 England* 
He will supplv to you, my dear Dr. Ikrtlett, the alwence 
(it will not, 1 hope, be a long one) of your 

Charlbs Granoxson/^ 
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Sir Charles» 1 remember, as the doctor read, men- 
tions getting leave for his Beauchamp to come over, 
who, he says, will supply his absence to him — But, ah, 
Lucy ! Who, let me have the boldness to ask, shall 
supply it to your Harriett — Time, my dear, will do 
nothing for me, except I could hear something very 
much amiss of this man. 

1 have a great suspicion, that the first part of the 
letter enclosed related to me. The doctor looked so 
earnestly at me, when he skipt two sides of it ; and, as 
1 thought, with so much compassion ! — To be sure, it 
was about me. 

What would I give to know as much of his mind as 
Dr. Bartlett knows ! If 1 thought he pitied the poor 
Harriet — I should scorn myself. I am, I mil be, 
above his pity, Lucy, in this believe your 

Hakkibt Byron# 


LliITTliR VII 

Miss BYRON. IN CONTINUATION 

Sunday night, April a. 

Dr. Bartlktt has received from Sir Charles an 
account of what passed last Friday between him and 
Sir Harry and Lady Beauchamp. By the doctor’s 
allowance, I enclose it to you. 

In this letter, Lucy, you will see him in a new 
light ; and as a man whom there is no resisting, when 
he resolves tt> carry a point. But it absolutely con- 
vinces me, of what inde(*a I before suspected, mat he 
has not a high opinion of our sex in general : and this 
I will put down as a blot in his character. He treats 
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uSf in Lady Beauchamp, as perverse, humorsome 
babies ; loving power, yet not knowing how to use it. See 
him so delicate in his behaviour and address to Miss 
Mansfield, and carry in your thoughts his gaiety and 
adroit management to Lady Beauchamp, as in this 
letter, and you will hardly &ink him the same man. 
Could he be any thing to me, I should be more than 
half afraid of him : yet t^s may be said in his behalf ; — 
Hebut accommodates himself tothepersons he has to deal 
with : — He can be a man of gay wit, when he pleases 
to descend^ as indeed his sister Charlotte has often 
found, as she has given occasion for the exercise of 
that talent in him : — Yet, that virtue, for its own sake^ 
is his choice ; since, had he been a free liver, he would 
have been a dangerous man. 

But 1 will not anticipate too much : read it here, if 
you please. 


LETTER VIII 

SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, TO DR. BARTLETT 

[Enclosed In the preceding.] 

Gxandison Hall, Friday night, Mardi 31. 

I ARRIVED at Sir Harry Beauchamp’s about twelve 
this day* He and his lady expected me, from the 
letter which I wrote and shewed you before I left the 
town \ in which, you know, I acquainted Sir Hurry 
with his son’s earnest dcsia* to throw himself at his 
feet, and to ym his duty to his mother, in England ; 
and engagea to call myself, cither this day or to-> 
morrow, &r an imswer. 

Sir Harry received me with great civility, and even 

D a 
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affection. Lady Beauchamp, said he, will be with us 
in a moment. 1 am afraid you will not meet with all 
the civility from her on the errand you are come upon, 
that a man of Sir Charles Grandison’s character 
deserves to meet with from all the world. Wc have 
been unhappy together, ever since we had your letter. 
I long to see my son : your friendship for him 
establishes him in my heart. But — ^And then he 
cursed the apron-string tenure, by which, he said, he 
held his peace. 

You will allow me, Sir Harry, said I, to address 
myself in my own way to my lady. You give me 
pleasure, in letting me know, that the difficulty is not 
with you. You have, indeed, sir, one of the most 
prudent young men in the world for your son. His 
heart is in your hand : you may form it as you please. 

She is coming ! she is coming ! interrupt^ he. We 
are ail in pieces : we were in the midst of a feud, when 
you arrived. If she is not civil to you-— — 

In swum the lady ; her complexion raised ; dis- 
]»Ieasure in her looks to me, and indignation in her air 
to Sir Harry ; as if they had not had their contention 
out, and she was ready to renew it. 

With as obliging an air as I could assume, I paid my 
compliments to h(T. She received them with great 
stiffness ; swelling at Sir Harry ; who sidled to the 
door, in a moody and sullen manner, and then siipt 
out. 

You are Sir Charles Grandison, I suppose, sir, said 
she ; 1 mwer saw you liefore : I have heard much t«^k 
of you.— But, pray, sir, are good men always officious 
men i Cannot they jierform the obligations of friend'* 
ship, without discom^sing families i 

You see me madam, in an evil moment, if you 
are displeasetl with me ; but 1 am not used to the dis- 
pleasure of ladies ; I do my utmost not to deserve it $ 
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and let me tell you, madam, that I will not suffer 
to be displeased with me. 

I took her half-reluctant hand, and led her to a 
chair, and seated myself in another near her. 

1 see, sir, you have your arts. 

She took the fire-screen, that hung by the side of 
the chimney, and held it before her face, now glancing 
at me, now turning away her eye, as if resolved to be 
displeased. 

You come upon a hateful errand, sir : 1 have been 
unhappy ever since your officious letter came. 

1 am sorry for it, madam. While you are warm 
with the remembrance of a past misunderstanding, I 
will not offer to reason with you : but let me, madam, 
see less discomposure in your looks. I want to take 
my impressions of you from more placid features : lam 
a painter, madam : 1 love to draw laaies’ pictures. Will 
you have this pass for a first sitting ? 

She knew not what to do with her anger ; she was 
loath to part with it. 

You are impertinent, Sir Charles— Excuse me — ^You 
arc impertinent. 

I do excuse you, Lady Beauchamp ; and the 
rather, as I am sure you do not think me so. Your 
freedom is a mark of your favour ; and I thank you 
for it. 

You treat me as a child, sir— — 

I treat all angry people as children ; 1 love to 
humour them* Indeed, T^ady Besiuchamp, you must 
not be angry with me. Can 1 be mistaken i Don^ I 
see in your aspect the woman of sense and reason I 
never blame a lady for her humorsomencss, so much 
as, in my mind, I blame her mother. 

Sir ! said she. I smiled. She bit her lip, to avoid 
returning a smile. 

Her character, my dear friend, is not, you know, 
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that of an ill-tempered woman, though haughty, and a 
lover of power. 

I have heard much of you. Sir Charles Grandison : 
but 1 am quite mistaken in you : 1 expected to see a 
grave formal young man, his prim mouth set in plaits : 
but you are a joker ; and a free man ; a very free man, 1 
do assure you. 

I would be thought decently free, madam ; but not 
impertinent. I see with pleasure a returning smile* O 
that ladies knew how much smiles become their features ! 
—Very few causes can justify a woman’s anger— Your 
sex, madam, was given to delight, not to torment us. 

Torment you, sir ! Pray, has Sir Harry— 

Sir Harry cannot look pleased, when his lady is 4 //- 
pleased : I saw that you were, madam, the moment I 
beheld you. I hope I am not an unwelcome visitor to 
Sir Harry for one hour, (1 intend to stay no longer,) 
that he received me with so disturbed a countenance, 
and has now withdrawn himself, as if to avoid me* 

To tell you the truth, Sir Harry and I have had a 
dispute : but he always speaks of Sir Charles Grandison 
wi& pleasure* 

Is he not ofiTcnded with me, madam, for the contents 
of the letter— 

No, sir, and I sup|}ose you hardly think he is— But 
I am— — 

Dear madam, let me beg your interest in favour of 
tlve contents of it. 

She took lire— rose up— 

I besought her |KitieAce— Why should you wish to 
keep abroi^ a young man, who is a credit to his family, 
and who ought to be, if he is not^ the joy of his fattier I 
Let him owe to your generosity, madam, that a^call, 
which he solicits : it will become your charaaer ; he 
cannot be always kept abroad : be it your own generous 
work— 
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What, 8ir-— Pray, sir— -With an angry brow 

You must not he angry with me, madam — (I took 
her hand) — ^You can^t be angry in earnest— 

Sir Charles Grandison — You are — She withdrew 
her hand ; ITou are^ repeated she — and seemed ready 
to call names 

I am the Grandison you call me ; and 1 honour the 
maternal character. You must permit me to honour 
madam. 

I wonder^ sir 

I will not be denied. The world reports misunder- 
standings between you and Mr. Beauchamp. That 
busy world, that will be meddling, knows your power, 
and his dependence. You must not let it charge you 
with an ill use of that power : if you do, you will have 
its blame, when you might have its praise : he will have 
its pity. 

v^t, sir, do you think your fine letters, and smooth 
words, will avail in favour ^ a young fellow who has 
treated me with disrespect \ 

You are misinformed, madam.—! am willing to have 
a greater dependence upon your justice, upon your good- 
nature, than upon any thing I can urge either by letter 
or speech. IDon’t let it said, that you arc not to 
be prevailed on— A woman not to be prevailed on to 
join in an act of justice, of kindness ; for the honour of 
the sex, let it not be said. 

Honour of the sex^ sir !— Fine talking !— Don't I 
know, that were I to consent to his coming over, the 
first thing would be to have his annuity augmented out 
of my fortune \ He and his father would ^ in a party 
agunst me. Am I not already a sufferer through him 
in his lather's love? — You don't know, sir, what has 
passed between Sir Harry and me within this half-hour 

But don't talk to me s I won't hear of it : the 
young man hates me ; I hate him ; and ever will* 
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She made a motion to go. 

With a respectful air» 1 told her she must not leave 
me. My motive deserved not^ I saidy that both she and 
Sir Harry should leave me in displeasure. 

You know but too well, resumed she, how acceptable 
your officiousness (I must call it so) is to Sir Harry. 

And does Sir Harry, madam, favour his son’s suit \ 
You rejoice me ; let not Mr. Beauchamp know that 
he does ; and do my dear LacW Beauchamp, take 
the whole merit of it to yourself. How will he revere 
you for your goodness to him! And what an 
obligation, if, as you say. Sir Harry is inclined to 
favour him, will you, by your generous first motion, lay 
upon Sir Harry ! 

Obligation upon Sir Harry! Yes, tSir Charles 
Grandison, I have laid too many obligations already 
upon him for his gratitude. 

Lay this one more. You own you have had a mis* 
understanding this morning : Sir Harry is withdrawn, 
I suppose, with his heart full : let me, I beseech you, 
make up the misunderstanding. I have been happy in 
this way — Thus we will order it— Wc will desire him 
to walk in* I will beg your interest with him in 
favour of the contents of the letter I sent. His com* 
pKance will follow as an act of obligingness to you. 
The grace of the action will be yours. I will be 
answerable for Mr. Beauchamp’s gratitude.— Bear 
madam, hesitate not. The young gentleman must 
come over one day ; let the favour of its being an early 
one, be owing entirely to you. 

You are a strange man, sir : 1 don’t like you at all : 
you will persuade me out of my reason. 

Let UH, madant, as Mr. Beauchamp and I are already 
the dcamst of friends, begin a family understanding. 
Let 8t. Janies’s*square, and Bcrkley-square, when you 
come to town, be a next* door neightournood. Give me 
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the consideration of being the bondsman for the duty 
of Mr. Beauchamp to you, as well as to his father. 

She was silent : but looked vexed and irresdute. 

My sisters, madam, are amiable women* You will 

be pleased with them. Lord L is a man worthy 

of Sir Harry’s acquaintance. We shall want nothing, 
if you would think so, but Mr. Beauchamp’s presence 
among us. 

What ! 1 suppose you design your maiden sister for 
young fellow — But if you do, sir, you must ask me 
for — ^There she stopt. 

Indeed I do not. He is not at present disposed to 
marry. He never will without his father’s appro- 
bation, and let me say— My sister is addressed 
to by Lord G— , ana I hope will soon be married 
to him* 

And do you say so, Sir Charles Grandison ?— Why 
then you are a more disinterested man, than 1 thought 
you in this application to Sir Harry. I had no doubt 
but the young fellow was to be brought over to marry 
Miss Grandison ; and that he was to be made worthy 
of her at my expense. 

She enjoyed, as it seemed, by her manner of pro- 
nouncing the words young felloWf that designed con- 
tempt, which was a tacit confession of the conse- 
quence he once was of to her. 

1 do assure you, madam, that I know not his heart, 
if he has at present any thoughts of marriage. 

She seemed pleased at this assurance. 

I repeated my wishes, that she would take to her- 
self the merit of allowing Mr. Beauchamp to return to 
his native country : and that she would let me m.* htT 
hand in Sir Harry’s Iwfore 1 left them. 

And pray, sir, as to his place of residence, wen 
he to come ; do you think he shall live under the 
same roof with me I 
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You shall govern that point, madam, as you approve 
or disapprove of his behaviour to you. 

His behaviour to me, sir ?— One house cannot, shall 
not, hold him and me. 

I think, madam, that ym should direct in this 
article. 1 hope, after a little while, so to order my 
af&irs, as constantly to reside in England. I should 
think myself very happy, if I could prevail upon Mr. 
Beauchamp to live with me* 

But 1 must see him, I suppose ? 

Not, madam, unless you shall think it right, for the 
sake of the world’s opinion, that you should* 

I can’t consent 

You ca »9 madam ! You ao /•— I cannot allow Lady 
Beauchamp to be one of those women, who, having in* 
sisted upon a wrong point, can be convinced, yet not 
know how to recede with a grace.-*-Bc so kind to 
ymrsdft as to let Sir Harry know, that you tliink it 
right for Mr. Beauchamp to return $ but that it must be 
upon your own conditions : then, madam, make those 
conditions generous ones ; and how will Sir Harry 
adore you ! How will Mr. Beauchamp revere you ! 
How shall I esteem you I 
What a strange impertinent have I before me ! 

1 love to be called names by a lady. If undeservedly, 
she lays herself by them under obligation to me, which 
she cannot be generous, if she resolves not to repay. 
Shall I endeavour to find out Sir Harry \ Or will 
you, madam ? 

Was you ever, Sir Charles Grandison, denied by 
any woman to whom you sued for favour f 

I think, madam, I hardly ever was ; but it was be** 
cause I never sued for a Favour, that it was not for a 
lady’s honour to grant. This is the case now $ and this 
makes me det<*rmine, that I will not be denied the 
grant of iny present request. Come, come, madam ! 
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How can a woman of your ladyship’s good sense 
(taking her hand, and leading her to the door) seem 
to want to be persuaded to do a thins she knows in her 
heart to be right ! Let us find Sir Harry. 

Strange man !— Unhand me~/& has used me un- 
kindly — 

Overcome him then by your generosity. But» dear 
Lady Beauchamp, taking both her hands, and smiling 
confidently in her face, [I could, my dear Dr. 
Bartlett, do so to Lady Beauchamp, j will you make 
me believe, that a woman of your spirit (you have a 
charming spirit, Lady Beauchamp) did not give Sir 
Harry as much reason to complain, as he gave you i — 
1 am sure by his disturbed countenance 

Now, Sir Charles Grandison, you are downright 
affronting. Unhand me I 

This misunderstanding is owing to my officious 
letter. I should have waited on you in person. I 
should from the first have put it in your power to do a 
graceful and obliging thing. I ask your pardon. I 
am not srW to make dinerences between man and 
wife. 

I touched first one hand, then the other, of the 
perverse baby, with my lips—Now am I forgiven : 
now is my friend lk*auchamp permitted to return to 
his native country ; now are Sir Harry and his lady 
reconciled — Come, come, madam, it must be so— 
What foolish things are the quarrels of married people ! 
—They must come to an agreement again ; and the 
sooner the better ; before hard blows are struck, that 
will leave marks— Let us, dear madam, find out Sir 
Harry— 

And then, with an air of vivacity, that women, 
whether in courtship or out of it, dislike not, I was 
leading her once more to the door, and, as I intended, 
/a Sir Harry, wherever be could be found. 
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Hold, hold, sir! resisting 5 hut with features far 
more placid than she had suffered to be before visible 
—If f must be compelled — ^You are a strange man, Sir 
Charles Grandison — ^If I must be compelled to sec Sir 
Harry — But you are a strange man — ^And she rang the 
bell. 

Lady Beauchamp, Dr. Bartlett, is one of those who 
would be more ready to forgive an innocent freedom, 
than to be gratified by a profound respect ; otherwise 
I had not treated her with so little ceremony. Such 
women are formidable only to those who arc afraid of 
their anger, or who make it a serious thing. 

But when the servant appeared, sh<* not knowing 
how to condescend, I said. Go to your msister, sir, 
and tell him, that your lady requests the favour— 

Requests the favour! repeated she; but in a low 
voice : which was no bad sign. 

The servant went with a message worded with mor«j 
civility than perhaps he was used to carry to his 
master from his lady. 

Now, dear Lady Beauchamp, for your own sake ; 
for Sir Harry’s sake ; make happy ; and be ha|my : 
arc there not, dear madam, unhappinesfU's enow in life, 
that we must wilfully add to them ? 

Sir Harry came in sight. He stalkeii towards us 
with a parade like that of a young officer wanting to 
look martial at the head of his com{)any. 

Could I have seen him before he entered, my work 
would have been easier. But his hostile air disposed 
my lady to renew hostilities. 

She turned her face aside, then her person) and 
the cloudy indignation with which she emercKi at first, 
again overspre^ her features. Ought wrath, Dr. 
Bartlett, to be so ready to attend a female will 
Surely, thought I, my lady’s present airs, after what 
has passed bkween her and me, can be only owisig to 
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the fear of making a precedent, and being thought too 
easily persuaded. 

Sir Harry, said I, addressing myself to him, I ha>c 
obtained Lady Beauchamp^s pardon for the officious 
letter 

Pardon^ Sir Charles Grandison! You are a good 
man, and it was kindly intended 

He was going on : anger from his eyes flashed upon 
his cheek bones, and made them shine. My lady’s 
eyes struck fire at Sir Harry, and shewed that she was 
not afraid of him. 

Better hit ended y than done, interrupted I, since my 
lady tells me, that it was the occasion of a misunder- 
standing — But, sir, all will be right : my lady assures 
me, that you are not disinclined to comply with the 
contents ; and she has the goodness— 

Pray, Kir Charles, interrupted the lady— 

To give me ho}x*8 that she— - 

Pray, Sir Charles——— 

Will use her interest to confirm you In your favour- 
able sentiments— 

Sir Harry cleared up at onc<f— May I hoix*, nuulam 
—And offered to take her hand. 

She withdrew it with an air. O, Dr# lfertl<*tt ! 1 
must have lx*en thought an unpolite husband, had she 
been my wife ! 

I took her hand. Hxcuse this frmlom, Sir Harry 
—For Heaven^s sake, madam, (whisjKTing,) do what 
I know you mil do, with a grace— Shall there lx* a 
misunderstanding;, ami the huslmnd court a refused 
hand ? — I then forc<«l her half^unwllling hand into his, 
with an air that I intended should have both fradiom 
and respect in it* ^ 

What a man have we got hen*, Sir Harry ? This 
cannot be the modest man, that you have praised to me 
— thought a good man must of necessity be bashful, 
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if not sheepish : and here your visitor is the boldest 
man in England. 

The righteous^ Lady Beauchamps said Sir Harry, 
with an aspect but half-conceding, is bold as a Hen. 

And must I be conmclled thus, and by such a man, 
to forgive you, Sir Harry? — Indeed you were very 
unkind. 

And you, Lady Beauchamp, were very cruel. 

I did not think, sir, when 1 laid my fortune at your 
feet 

O, Lady Beauchamp! You said cutting things! 
Fery cutting things ! 

And did not you, Sir Harry, say it should be so ?•— 
So very peremptorily ! 

Not, madam, till you as percmjitorily— — 

A little recrimination, thought I, there must be, to 
keep each in countenance on their \mt folly. 

Ah ! Sir Charles— -You may rejoice that you arc 
not married, said Sir Harry. 

Dear Sir Harry, said I, we must bear with ladies. 
They are meet good creatures — ^l''hey— 

Meek! Sir Charles, repeated Sir Harry, with a 
half-angry smile, and shru^ing, as if his shoulder luui 
been hurt with his wife’s meekness — I say, meei / 

Now, Sir Charles Grandison, said my lady, with an 
air of threatening— 

I was desirous cither of turning the lady’s displcastire 
into a jest, or of diverting it from the first object, in 
order to make her play widi it, till she had lost it* 

Women are of gentle natures, pursued 1 ; and bc^ing 
accustomed to bo humoured, op{)osition sits not easy 
upon them. Are they not kind to us, Hir Harry, 
when they allow of our superiority, by ex|)ccting us to 
bear with their pretty perversenesses ? 

O, Sir Charles Grandison ! said my lady ; both her 
hands lifted up. 
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Let us be contented, procccd(*d I, with such their 
kind acknowledgments ; and in pity to them, and in 
compliment to ourselves, bear witn their foiblcs.~8ec, 
madam, I ever was an advocate for the ladies. 

Sir Charles, I have no patience with you 

What can a poor woman do, continued I, when 
opposed ? She can only be a little violent in mrds^ 
and, when she has said as much as she chooses to say, 
be perhaps a little sullen. For my part, were 1 so 
happy as to oil a woman mine, and she happened to be 
in the wrong, I would endeavour to Iw in the right, 
and trust to her good sense to recover her temper : 
arguments only l)eget arguments.— *Those reconcilia- 
tions are the most durable, in which the lady makes 
the first advances. 

What doctrine is this. Sir Charles ! You are not 
the man 1 took you for.— I bc*lieve, in my conscience, 
that you are not near so good a man as the world 
reports you. 

What, madam ! l)ecause 1 pretend to know a little 
of the sex ? Surely, Lady Ik-auchamp, a man of 
common ])enetration may see to the bottom of a 
woman’s heart. A cunning woman cannot hide it ; a 
good woman will not. You are not, madam, such 
mysteries, as sonu* c»f us think you. Whenever jrou 
know your own minds, we mt*d not lx* long doubtful : 
that is all the difficulty : and i will vindicate* yc»u, as 
to that— ~ 

As how, pray, sir ? 

Women, madam, were desigmxl to l)e depindinu as 
well as gintk creatures $ and, of consequence, when 
left to their own wills, they kn<»w not what to resolve 
upon. 

I was hoping, Sir Charles, just now, that you would 
stay to dinner : but if you talk at this rate, 1 believe* 1 
shall be reatly to wish you out of the house. 
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Sir Harry looked as if he were half-willing to be 
diverted at what passed between his lady and me. It 
was better for me to say what he could not but sub- 
scribe to by his feelings than for him to say it. 
Though reproof seldom amends a determinate spirit^ 
such a one as this lady’s ; yet a man who suffers by it, 
cannot but have some joy» when he hears his senti- 
ments spoken by a by-stander. This freedom of mine 
seemed to save the married pair a good deal of 
recrimination. 

You remind me, madam, that I must be gone; 
rising, and looking at my watch. 

You must not leave us. Sir Charles, said Sir 
Harry. 

I beg excuse. Sir Harry — Yours, also, madam, 
smiling — Lady Beauchamp must not twice wish me 
out of the house. 

I will excuse you, sir, renlied she— If you have 
a desire to see the matter completed— She stojw:— You 
must stay to dinner, be tht as it will. 

that as it w;//,” madam 1— You shall not 

recede. 

Recede! I have not yet complied— — 

0 these women ! they are so used to courtship, that 
they know not how to do right things without it^ 
And, pardon me, madam, not always with it. 

Bold man— Have I consented— 

Have you not, madam, given a ladfs consemt? 
we men ex|)ect not to be very explicit, very 
gmcious— It is from such ;70»-negative consents, that 
we men make silence answer all we wish. 

1 leave Sir Charles Grandison to manage this point, 
said Sir Harry. In my conscience, I think the 
comnum observation just : a stander-by sees more of 
the game, than he that plays. 

It ever will he so, Sir Harry— But 1 will tell 
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you, my lady and 1 have as good as agreed the 
matter 

I have agreed to nothing. Sir Harry—— 

Hush, madam— I am doing you credit. — Lady 
Beauchamp speaks aside sometimes. Sir Harry ; you 
are not to hear any thing she says, that you don^ like. 

Then 1 am afraid I must stop my ears for eight 
hours out of twelve. 

That was aside^ Lady Beauchamp— You arc not to 
hear that. 

To sit, like a fool, and hear inyself abused— A 
pretty figure I make ! Sir Charles Grandison, let me 
tell you, that you are the first man that ever treated me 
like a fool. 

Excuse, madam, a little innocent raillery— 1 met 
you both with a discomposure on your countenances. 
I was the occasion of it, by the letter I sent to Sir 
Harry. I will not leave you discomposed. 1 think 
you a woman of sense ; and my request is of such a 
nature, that the granting of it will confirm to me, that 
you are so — But you l>ave granted it — — 

I have voe* 

That’s charmingly said— My lady will not under** 
value the compliment she is inclined to nutke you, Sir 
Harry. The moment ask for her compliance, she 
will not refuse to your affection, what site makes a 
difficulty to grant to the entreaty of an almost 
stranger. 

Let it, let it be so ! Lady Beauchamp, said Sir 
Harry: and he clasped his arnts about her as she 

1 1 ..! .1 1 

There never was such a man as this Sir Charles 
Grandison in the world I— It is a contrivance between 
you, Sir Harry— 

l^r Lady Buaucliamp, resumed I, depreciate not 
your compliment to Sir Harry. There wanted not 
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contrivance, I dare to hope, (if there did^ it had it 
not,) to induce Lady Beauchamp to do a right, a kind, 
an obliging thing. 

Let me, my dearest Lady Beauchamp, said Sir 
Harry — Let me request 

At request, Sir Harry— But not at Sir 
Charles’s. 

This is noble, said I. I thank you, madam, for the 
absent youth. Both husband and son will think 
themselves iFavoured by you : and the more, as I am 
sure, that you will, by the cheerful welcome which 
you will give the young man, shew, that it is a sincere 
compliment that you have made to Sir Harry. 

This man has a strange way of flattering one into 
acts of — of — ^what shall I call them ? — But, Sir Harry, 
Mr. Beauchamj) must not, I believe, live with us— - 

Sir Harry hesitated. 

I was afraid of opening the wound. I have a 
request to make to you both, said 1. It is this ; that 
Mr. Beauchani}) may be permitted to live with me ; 
and attend you, madam, and his father, as a visitor, at 
your own command. My sister, 1 believe, will be 
very soon married to Lord G— • 

That is to be certainly so ! interrupted the lady. 

It is, madam. 

But what shall wc say, my dear, resumed Sir 
Harry — ^Don’t fly out again — ^As to the provision for 
my son ?— Two hundred a year— What is two 
hundred a year— - 

Why then let it bo three, answered she. 

I have a handsome and improvable estate, said L 
I have no demands but those of reason upon me. I 
would not offer a plea for his coming to England, 
(and I am sure he* would not have come if I hod,} 
without his father’s consent ; in which, madam, he 
hoped for yours. You shall not, sir, allow him 
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either the two or three hundred a year. See him 
with love, with indulgence; (he will deserve both ;) 
and think not of anything else for my Beauchamp. 

There is no bearing this, my dear, said Sir Harry ; 
leaning upon his lady’s shoulder, as he sat, tears in his 
eyes — My son is already, as I have heard, greatly 
obliged to this his true friend — Do you, do you, 
madam, answer for me, and for yourself. 

She was overcome : yet pride had its share witli 
generosity. You are^ said she, the Grandison I have 
heard of : but I will not be under obligations to you 
-—not pecuniary ones, however. No, Sir Harry! 
Recall your son : I will trust to your love : do for 
him what you please ; let him be independent on this 
imoknt man ; [dhe said this with a smile, that made 
it obliging ;] and if we are to be visitors, friends, 
neighbours, let it be on an equal foot, and let him have 
nothing to reproach us with. 

1 was agreeably surprised at this emanation (shall I 
call it ?) of goodness : she is really not a bad woman, 
but a j^Tversc one; in short, one of those whose 
passions, when rightly touched, arc liable to sudden 
and surprising turns. 

Generous, charming Lady Beauchamp ! said 1 : 
now are you the woman, whom I have so often heard 
praised for many good qualities : now will the portrait 
be a just one ! 

dir Harry was in raptures; but had like to have 
spoiled all, by making mu a compliment on the force 
of example. 

Be this, said I, the? result— Mr. Ik^uchump comes 
over. He will be pleased with whatever you do: 
At your feet, madam, he shstll acknowledge your 
favour ; My home shall Ik* his, if you permit it : On 
mf% he shall cenfer obligations ; from yeu^ he shall 
receive them* If any considerations of family 
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prudence (there are such, and very just ones) restrain 
you from allowing him, at present, what your 

generosity would wish to d o 

Lady Beauchamp’s colour was heightened ; She 
interrupted me — ^We are not. Sir Charles, so scanty in 
our fortune— 

Well, my dear Lady Beauchamp, be all that as you 
please : not one retrospect of the past— 

Yes, Sir Charles, but there shall : his allowance has 
been lessened for some years ; not from considerations 
of family prudence — But — ^Well, ’tis all at an end, 
proceeded she— When the young man returns, you, 
Sir Harry, for my sake, and for the sake of this strange 
unaccountable creature, shall pay him the whole arrear. 

Now, my dear Lady Beauchamp, said 1 , lifting her 
hand to my lips, permit me to give you joy* All 
doubts and misgivings so triumphantly got over, so 
solid a foundation laid for family harmony— What was 
the moment of your nuptials to this i Sir Harry, I 
congratulate you : you may be, and I bdieve you have 
been, as happy as most men ; but now, you will be still 
happier* 

Indeed, Sir Harry, said she, you provoked me in 
the morning : I should not els e—— ' 

Sir Harry owned himself to blame ; and thus the 
lady’s pride was set down softly* 

She dcsimd Sir Harry to write, before the day 
concluded, the invitation of return to Mr. Beauchamp ; 
and to do her all the credit in it that she might claim 
from the last part of the conversation ; but not to 
mention anything of the first. 

She afterwards abated a little of this right spirit, by 
Mtying, 1 think. Sir Harry, you need not mention any 
thing of the arrears^ as I may call them — ^but only the 
future 600/. a year. One would surprise him a fittic, 
you know, and be twice thanked 
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Surprises of such a nature as thisy my dear Dr. 
Bartlett ; pecuniary surprises ! — I don't love them — they 
are double taxes upon the gratitude of a worthy heart. 
Is it not enough for a generous mind to labour under a 
sense of obligation i — Pride, vain glory, must be the 
motive of such narrow-minded b^efactors : a truly 
l^neficent spirit cannot take delight in beholding the 
quivering lip indicating the palpitating heart ; id seeing 
the downcast countenance, the uplifted hands, and 
working muscles of a fcllow-crcaturc, who, but for 
unfortunate accidents, would perhaps himself have had 
the wi/If with the powerf of shewing a more graceful 
benevolence ! 

I was so much afraid of hearing further abatements 
of Lady Beauchamp's goodness ; so willing to depart 
with favourable impressions of her for her own sake ; 
and at the same time so desirous to reach the Hall that 
night $ that I got myself excused, though with diffi- 
culty, staying to dine; and accepting of a dish of 
chocolate, I parted with Sir Harry and my lady, both 
in equal good humour with themselves and me. 

Could you have thought, my dear friend, that I 
should have succeeded so very happily, as 1 have done, 
in this affair, and at one meeting I 

I think that the father and step-mother should have 
the full merit with our Beauchamp of a turn so un- 
expected. Let him not, therefore, ever see this letter, 
that he may take his impression of the favour done 
him, from that which Sir Harry will write to him. 

My cousin Grandison, whom I hoped to find here, 
left the Hall on Tuesday last, though he knew of my 
intention to be down. I am sorry for it. Poor 
Ever^ ! He has been a great while pretty good* 
I am afraid he will get among his old acquaintance ; 
and then we riuJl not hear of him for some months 
perhaps. If you see him in town, try to engage him 
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till I return. I should be glad of his company to 
Paris, if his goitig with me will keep ham out of harm’s 
way, as it is cail^. 


Saturday, April i. 

I HAVE had compliments sent me by many of my 
neighbours, who h^ hoped I was come to reside 
among them* They professed themselves disappointed 
on my acquainting them, that I must go up early on 
Monday morning. I have invited myself to their 
Saturday assembly at the Bowling-grccn-house* 

Our reverend mend Mr. Dobson has been so good 
as to leave with me the sermon he is to preach to-morrow 
on the opening of the church : it is a very good dis- 
course : I have only exceptions to three or four com- 
p]imcnts;he makes to the patron in as many different 
places of it : 1 doubt not but he will have the goodness 
to omit them. 

I have already looked into all that has been done in 
the church, and all that is doing in the house; and 
gardens. When both have had the direction ami in» 
spection of my dear Dr. Bartlett, need 1 say, that 
nothing could have been better ? 


Haldrn is just arrived from my lord, witli a letter, 
which has enabled me to write to Lady Mansfield his 
lordship’s high approbation of all our proceedings; 
and that he intends some one early day in next w<*ek 
to pay to her, and Miss Mansfield, his personal coni^ 
plimcnts. 

He has Jieft to me the article of settlements ; de- 
claring, that his regard for my future interest is all tiiat 
he wishes may be attended to. 

I have therefore written, as from himself, that he 
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proposes a jointure of 1200/* a year» penny-rcnts and 
300 guineas a year, for her private purse ; and that his 
lordship desires that Miss Mansfield will make a present 
to her sister of whatever she may be entitled to in her 
own right. Something was mentioned to me at 
Mansfield-house of a thousand pounds left to her by a 
godmother. 

Halden being very desirous to sec his future lady, I 
shall, at his request, send the letter I have written to 
Lady Mansfield by him early in the morning ; with a 
line recommending him to the notice of that lady as 
I^ord W— — .'s principal steward. 

Adieu, my dear Dr. Bartlett ; I have joy in the joy 
of all these good people. If Providence graciously 
makes me instrumental to it, 1 look upon myself hut as 
its instrumtnt, I hope 08U*ntation has no share in what 
draws on me more thanks and praises than I love to hear. 

Lord has a right to be made happy by his 

next relation, tf his next relation can make him so. Is 
he not my mother’s brother ? Would not her enlarged 
soul have rejoiced on the occasion, and hlesstfd her son 
fur an instance of duty to her, psiid by his disinterested 
regard for her brother \ Who, my dear Dr. Banktt, 
is so happy, yet who, in some castfs, so unhappy, as 
your CHARtas Grandison. 


LETTER IX 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SKLBY 

Monday, April 3. 

Thk Countess of and the earl, her son, have 

but just left tti. The countess sent last night, tu let 
my cousin Reeves know of thiar intended morning 
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visits and they came together. As the visit was made 
to my cousin, I did not think myself obliged to be in 
waiting for them below* I was therefore in my closet, 
comforting myself with my own agneabk reiiections* 
They were there a quarter of an hour before I was 
sent to. 

Their talk was of me* I am used to recite my own 
praises, you know ; and what signifies making a ^rade 
of apdogies for continuing the use? 1 don’t value 
myself so much as I once did on people’s favourable 
opinions. If I had a heart in my own keeping, I 
should be glad it was thought a good one ; that’s all* 
Yet, though it has littlenesses in it that I knew nothing 
of formerly, 1 hope it is not a bad one. 

My Lord D— , by the whole turn of the partial 
conversation, was led to expect a very extraordinary 
young woman. The lady declared, that she would 
have her talk out, and hear all my two cousins were 
inclined to say of me, before I was sent up to, as I 
was not below when they came. 

I was therefore to be seen only as a subject of curiosity. 
My lord had declared, it seems, that he would not be 
denied an introduction to me by his mother. But there 
were no thoughts of making any a]^Iication to a girl 
whose heart was acknowledged not to be her own. My 
lord’s honour .would not allow of such an intention. 
Nor ought it. 

His impatience, however, hastened the message 
to me. The countess met me half way, and embraced 
me. My lovely girl, how do you do? — My lord, 
said she, turning to the earl, I need not say-*^This is 
Miss Byron. 

He bowed low, and made me a polite comjpixmcnt ; 
but it had sense in it, though high, and al^ve my 
merits. Girls, writing of themselves on these occa- 
sions, must be disclaimers, you know : But, my dear 
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unde, what care 1 new for compliments i The man, 
from whose mouth only they could be acceptable, is 
not at liberty to make me any. 

The countess engaged me in an easy general 
conversation; part of which turned upon Loi^ and 
Lady L— Miss Grandison, and Miss Jervois; 
and how 1 had passed my time at Coincbrook, in this 
wintry season, when there were so many diversions in 
town. But, said she, you had a man with you, who 
is the general admiration wherever he goes. 

Is there no making an acquaintance, said^my lord, 
with Sir Charles Grandison i What I hear said of 
him, every time he is mentioned in com|)any, is enough 
to fire a young man with emulation. I should be 
happy, did I deserve to be thought as a second or 
third man to 8ir Charles Grandison. 

1 dare say, returned 1, your lordship^s acquaintance 
would be highly acceptable to him. He is easy of 
access. Men of rank, if men of merit, must be of 
kindred, and recognise one another the moment they 
meet. But Sir Charles will soon leave England. 

The fool sighed : it was, you may believe, involun- 
tarily. 1 felt myself blush, and was the more silly 
for that. 

The countess took my hand— One word with you, 
my dear — and led me out into the next room, and 
sitting down, made me sit on the same settee with her. 

0 that I could call you daughter! began she at 
once; and, turning half round to me, put one arm 
about me, with the other hand taking one of mine, and 
earnestly looking in my downcast face. 

1 was silent. Ah, Lucy ! had Lady D— been 
the mother of Sir Charles Grandison, with what 
pleasure could I have listened to her ! 

You said, mv dear, that Sir Charles Grandison will 
soon leave England r-nand then you sighed— Will you 
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be quite open-hearted May I ask you a question in 
hope that you will i 

I was silent : yet the word Yes was on my lip«. 

You have caused it to be told me, that your 
affections are engaged. This has been a cruel i»ow 
upon us. My lor(^ nevertheless^ has heard so much 
of you, [he is really a good young man, my dear,] that 
(against my advice, I own,) he would have me in- 
troduce him into your company. I sec by his looks, 
that he could admire you atmve all women, jffff ntz'er 
was in Ipve: I should be sorry if he were disappointed 
in his first love. I hope his promised prudence wilt he 
his guard, if there be no prosp^t of his succeeding 
with you — She paused — 1 was still silent-—— 

It will be a mark of your frankness of heait» niy 
dear, if, when you take my full meaning, you prevtmt 
me speaking more than I need.— I would not oppress 
you, my sweet love— Such a delicacy, and such a 
frankness mingled, have I never seen in a young woman 
—But tell me, ray dear, has Sir Oiarlcs Grandtaon 
made his addresses to you i 

It was a grievous question for me to answer— But 
wh was it so, ray Lucy, when all the hopes I ever 
had, proceeded from my own presumption, confirmed 
(that’s true, of late ! ) by his sister's partidity in my 
mvour ; and when his unhappy Clementina has such a 
preferable claim ? 

What says Miss Byron ? 

She says, madam, that she reveres Lady D » 

and will answer any questions that she puts to her, 
however affecting — Sir Charles Grandison has not. 

Once I thought, proceeded she, that X never wotild 
make a second motion, were the woman a princcaa, 
who had confessed a prior love, or even liking : but 
the man is Sir Charles Grandison, whom all women 
must esteem : and the woman is Miss Byron, whom 
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all men must love. Let me ask you, my dear — Have 
you any expectation, that the first of men (I will call 
him so) and the loveliest and most amiable^mindcd of 
women can come together? — ^You sighed, you know, 
when you mentioned that Sir Charles was soon to 
leave England ; and you own that he has not made 
addresses to you— Don't be uneasy, my love!— We 
women, in these tender cases, see into each other's 
hearts from small openings — Look upon me as your 
mother — ^What say you, love ? 

Your ladyship compliments me with delicacy and 
frankness— It is too hard a question, if 1 have any of 
the first, to answer without blushes. A young woman 
to be supposed to have an esteem for a man, who has 
made no declaration, and whose behaviour to her is 
such only as shews a politeness to which he is 
accustomed, and only the same kind of tenderness, as 
he shews to his sisters and whom sometimes hcca//j 
sister-r^ if— *Ah, madam ! how can one answer i 

You Aavi answered, my dear, and with that 
delicacy and frankness too, which make a principal 
part of your character. If my son (and he shall not 
be encouraged in his ho])e8, if he sees you not, mind 
as well as person, with his mother’s eyes) should not 
be able to check himself by the apprehensions he has 
had reason for, of being but a second man in the 
favour of the object of his wishes my dear, have 
our dbltcacies]; could you not allow him a second 
place in your favour, that might, in time as he siiould 
merit, and as you should mhdws your pfepossessiona, 
give him a first ?— Hush— my dear, for one moment—* 
Your honour, your piety, are my just dependence, and 
will be his.— "And now speak : it is to wr, my dear t 
sj^k your whole heart : let not any appn'hend<*d 
difficuky— I am a woman os well as you. And pn^-* 
pared to indulge*— 
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Your go^nesSi madam, and nothing else, interrupted 

I, gives me difficulty- — ^My Lord D seems to me 

to be a man of merit, and not disagreeable in his person 
and manners. What he said of Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, and of his emulation being fired by his example, 
gave him additional merit with me. He must have a 
good mind. I wish him acquainted with Sir Charles, 
&r his own sake, and for the sake of the world,, which 
might be benefited by his large power, so happily 
directed !— But as to myself, I should forfeit the 
character of frankness of heart, which your ladyship’s 
goodness ascribes to me, if I did not declare, tlmt 
^though I cannot, and, I think ough not to entertain 
a hope with regard to Sir Charles Giandison, since 
there is a lady, who deserved him by severe sufferings 
before I knew him; yet is my heart so wholly 
attached, that I cannot tHnk it just to give the least 
encouragement to any other proposal. 

You are an excellent young woman : but, my dear, 
if Sir Charles Grandison is engaged-— your mind will, 
it must change. Few women marry their first loves. 
Your heart— 

O, madam ! it is drtadj a wedded heart : it is 
wedded to his merits ; his merits will be a/wayt the 
object of my esteem : I can never think of any other^ 
as 1 ought to think of the man to whom I give my 
hand. 

Like merits, my dear, as person is not the principal 
motive, may produce like attachments. My Lord 
D— will be, in your hands, another Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

How good you are, my dear Lady D— ! But 
allow me to repeat, as the strongest expression I can 
use, because I mean it to carry all the force that can 
befgiven it, that my heart is already a wedded heart. 

You have spoken with great force : God bless you. 
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my dear, as I love you ! The matter shall take its 
course. If my lord should happen to be a single man 
some time hence (and, 1 can tell you, tbat your 
excellencies will make our choice dimcult) : and if 
your mind, from any accident, or from persuasion of 
friends, should then have received alteration : you may 
still be happy in each other. 1 will, therefore, only 
thank you for that openness of heart, which must set 
free the heart of my son — ^Had you had the least lurking 
inclination to coquetry, and could have taken pride in 
conquests, he might have been an undone man. — We 
will return to the company — ^But spare him, my dear : 
you must not talk much : he will love you, if you do, 
too fervently for his own peace. Try to be a little 
awkward — I am afraid for him ; indeed I am. O that 
you had never seen Sir Charles Grandison ! 

I could not answer one word. She took my hand ; 
and led me in to the company. 

Had I been silent, when my lord directed his 
discourse to me, or answered only No, or Yes, the 
countess would have thought me very vain ; and t^t I 
ascribed to myself the consequence she so generously 
gave me, with respect to my lord. I therefore 
behaved and answered unaffectedly ; but avoided such a 
promptness of speech, as would have looked like making 
pretensions to knowledge and opinion, though some of 
my lord’s questions were apparently designed to engage 
me into fre^om of discourse. The countess observ^ 
me narrowly. She whispered to me, that she did $ and 
made me a very high compliment on my behaviour. 
How much, Lucy, do I love and reverence her ! 

My lord was spoken too slightly of, by Miss 
Grandison, in a former conversation. He is really a 
fine gendeman. Any woman, who is not en^ged in 
her affections, may think herself very happy with him. 
His' conversation was easy and polite, and he said 
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nothing that was low or trifling. Indeed, Lucy, I 
think Mr. Greville and Mr. Fenwick are as greatly 

inferior to Lord D—— » as Lord D is to Sir 

Charles Grandison. 

At parting, he requested of me, to he allowed to 
repeat his visits. 

My lord, said the countess, before I could answer, 

S u must not expect a mere stiff maiden answer from 
iss Byron : she is above all vulgar forms. She and 
her cousins have too much politeness, and, I will 
venture to say, discernment, not to be glad of your 
acquaintance, ^/anacquaintance^But, for the rest, you 
must look to your heart. 

I shall be afraid, said he, turning to the countess, to 
ask your ladyship for an explanation. Miss Byron, 1 
hope, sir, addressing himself to Mr. Reeves, will not 
re&se me her company, when I pay you my compli- 
ments. Then turning to me $ I ho]^*, madam, 1 shall 
not be punished for admiring you. 

My Lord D— replied I, will be entitled to every 
civility* I hod said more, h^ he not snatched my 
hand a little too eagerly, and kissed it* 

And thus much for the visit of the Countess of 
D— ~ and the earl* 


Dm 1 tell you in my former letter that Emily is with 
me half her time ? she is a most engaging young 
creature. Her manners are so pure 1 Her heart ts so 
sincere and open ! — O, Lucy I you would dearly love 
her. I wish I may be askccl to carry her down with 
me. Yet she adores her guardian ; but her reverence 
for him will not allow of the innocent familiarity in 
thinking of him, that — don^t know what I would say. 
But to love With an ardor, that would be dangerous 
to one’s peace, one must have more tenderness 
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than reverence for the object ; Don^t you think so^ 
Lucy? 

Miss Grandison made me one of her flying visits, as 
she calls them, soon after the countess and my lord 
went away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reeves told her all that had been said 
before them by the earl and countess, as well before 
I went down to them, as after. They could not tell 
what passed between that lady and me, when she 

took me aside. I had not had time to tell them* 
They referred to me for that : but besides that I was 
not in spirits, and cared not to say much, I was not 
willing to be thought, by my refusal of so great an 
offer, to seem to fasten myself uj^n her brother. 

She pitied (who but must:) Lady Clementinsu 
She pitied her brother also : and seeing me dejected, 
she clasjped her arms about me, and wetted my cheek 
with a sisterly tear* 

Is it not strange, Lucy, that Sir Charles’s father 
should keep him so long abroad ? These frce-Iiving 
men ! of what absurdities arc they not guilty I Whsit 
misfortunes to others do they occasion ? One might, 
with the excellrat Clementina, ask, What) iiad Mr. 
Grandison to do in Italy ! Or why, if he must go 
abroad, did he stay so long ? 

Travelling ! Young men travelling I I cannot, my 
dear, but think it a very nonsensical thing ! What can 
they see, but the ruins of the gay, once busy world, of 
which they have read i 

To see a parcel of giddy boys under the direction of 
tutors or governors hunting afteiv— What Nothing ; 
or, at best, but ruins of ruins : for the imagination, 
aided by reflection, must be left, after all, to nuake out 
the greater glories, which the grave-digger ''rime has 
buri^ too deep for discovery. 

And when this gra»J Uur is completed, the travelled 
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youth returns : And, what is his boast ? Why, to 
be able to tell, perhaps his better taught friend, who 
has never been out of his native country, that he has 
seen in ruins, what the other has a justcr idea of from 
reading ; and of which, it is more than probable, he 
can give a much better account than the travciler. 

And are these, petulant Harriet, (methinks, Lucy, 
you demand,) all tlie benefits that you will suppose Sir 
Charles Grandison has reaped from his travelling I 

Why, no. But then, in turn, I ask, Is every 
traveller a Sir Charles Grandison? — ^And docs not 
even be confess to Dr. Bartlett, that he wished he had 
never seen Italy ? And may not the poor Clementina, 
and all her family, for ber sake, wish he never had ! 

If an opportunity offers, I don’t know but I may 
ask Sir Charles, whether, in his conscience, he thinks 
that, taking in every ccmsidcration relating to time, 
expose, risks of life, health, morals, this part of the 
fashionable education of youth of condition is such an 
indisMsable one, as some seem to suppose it i If Sir 
Charles Grandison give it not in favour of travelling, I 
believe it will be concluded, that six parts out of eight 
of the little masters who are sent abroad for improve* 
ment, might as well be ke]^ at home ; if, cK{)ccialIy, 
they would be sri/rr/y, and let their fathers and meters 
know what to do with them. 

O, my uncle ! I am afraid of you : but spare the 
poor girl : she acknowledges her petulance, her pre- 
sumption. The occasion you know, and will pity her 
for It ! Neither petulance, nor presumption, however, 
shall make her declare as her sentiments what really 
arc not so in her unprejudiced hours 5 and she hopes 
to have her heart always open to conviction. 

For the present, adieu, my Lucy. 
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P.S.^ Dr. Bartlett tells me» that Mr. Beauchamp is 
at Calaisy waiting the pleasure of his father ; and that 
Sir Harry has sent express for him, as at his lady’s 
motion. 


LETTER X 

Miss BYRON. ^IN CONTINUATION 

Tuesday, April 4. 

Sir Charles Grandison came to town last night. 
He was so polite as to send to inquire after my 
health ; and to let Mr. Reeves know» that he would do 
himself the honour, as he called it, of breakfasting witli 
Aifu this morning* Very ceremonious, either for his 
own sake or for mine — rerha{>8 for both. 

So I am in expectation of seeing, within this half 
hour, the noble Clementina’s future— Ah, Lucy ! 

The compliment, you sec, is to Mr. Reeves — Shall 
I stay above, and see if he will ask for Me ? He 
owes me something for the emotion he gave me in 

Lord L ’s library. Very little of him since have 

I seen. 

* Honour forbids me,’ said he, then : * Yet honour 
bids mo— But I cannot Ut ungenerous, seliisti.’ — 
These words are still in my ear. — What could he 
mean by them ? — Honour forbids sv#'— What ! to ex- 
plain himself? He had benm telling me a tender tale : 
he had ended it* Whit did honour forbid him to do ?— 
Ttet honour bids me / Why then did he not follow the 
dictates of honour? 

But I cannot be unjust Clementina he means. 
Who wished him to be so i^Unjust ! I hojje not. It 
is a diminution to your glory, Sir Charles Grandison, 

YOL« IV. K 
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to have the word unjust^ in this way of speaking, in 
your thoughts ! As if a good man had lain under a 
temptation to be unjust / and had but then recollected 
himself, 

*/ cannot he ungenerous J To the noble lady, I 
suppose? He must take compassion on her. And 
did he think himself under an obligation to my for- 
wardness to make this declaration to me, as to one 
who wished him to be ungenerous to such a lady, for 
my sake ? — 1 cannot bear the thought of this. Is it 
not as if he had said, ^ Fond Harriet, I see what you 
expect from me — But I must have compassion jort I 
cannot be ungenerous tOf Clementina ? ’—But, what a 
Mor word is compassion 1 Noble Clementina, I grieve 
for you, though the man be indeed a generous man !— 
O defend me, my better genius, from wanting the com- 
passion even of a Sir Charles Grandison I 

But what means he by the word selfish / He cannot 
he selfish comprehend not the meaning of this 
word— Clementina has a very high fortune— Harriet 
but a very middling one. He cannot be nnjustt 
generous to Clementina— Nor yet selfish^Thh word 
confounds me, from a man that says nothing at 
random ! 

Well, but breakfast-time is come, while I am busy in 
self-debatings, I will go down, that I may not seem 
to affect parade. I will endeavour to see with in- 
diffcrence him that we have all been admiring and 
studying for this last fortnight, in such a variety of 
lights— The Christian ; the hero : the friend Ah, 
Lucy I the lover of Clementina ! the generous kins- 
man of Lord W— ; the modest and delicate 
benefactor of the Mansfields: the free, gay, raillier 
of Lady Beauchamp ; and, in her, of all our sex’s 
foibles 1 

But he is come ! While I am prating to you With 
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my pen, he is come — ^Why, Lucy, would you detain 
me ? — ^Now must the fool go down in a kind of hurry : 
Yet stay till she is sent fdr.^ — ^And that is acof. 


LETTER XI 

MISS BYRON. ^IN CONTINUATION 

O, Lucy, 1 have such a conversation to relate to you ! 
— But let me lead to it. 

Sir Charles met me at the opening of the door. He 
was all himself — Such an unaffected modesty and 
politeness $ yet such an ease and freedom i 

I thought, by his address, that he would have taken 
my hand $ and both hands were sa emulatively passive 
— ^How does he manage it to be so free in a first 
address, yet so respectful, that a princess could not 
blame him ! 

After breakfast, my cousins being sent for out to 
attend Sir John Allestree and his niece. Sir Charles and 
I were left alone : and then, with an air equally 
solemn and free, he addressed himself to me. 

The last time 1 had the honour of being alone with 
my good Miss Byron, I told her a very tender tale. 
I was sure it would raise in such a heart as hers 
generous compassion for the noblest lady on the con- 
tinent; and 1 presumed, as my difficulties were not 
owing either to rashness or indiscretion, that she 
would also pity the relater. 

The story did indeed affect you ; yet, for my own 
sake, as. well as yours, 1 referred you to Dr. Bartlett, 
for the particulars of some parts of it, upon which 1 
could not expatiate. 


E 2 
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The doctor, madam, has let me know the par- 
ticulars which he communicated to you. I remember 
with pain the pain I gave to your generous heart in 

Lord L ’s study. 1 am sure you must have 

sufTered still more from the same compassionate good- 
ness on the communications he made you. May I, 
madam, however, add a few particulars to the same 
subject, which he then could not give you ? Now you 
have been let into so considerable a part of my story, 
1 am desirous to acquaint you, and that rather than 
any woman in the world, with all that I know myself 
of this arduous affair. 

He ceased speaking. I was in tremors. Sir, sir— 
The story, I must own, is a most affecting one. How 
much is the unhappy lady to be pitied ! You will do 
me honour in acquainting me with further particulars 
of it. 

Dr. Bartlett has told you, madam, that the bishop of 
Noccra, second brother to Lady Clementina, has very 
lately written to me, requesting that I will make one 
more visit to Bologna — I have the letter. You read 
Italian, madam. Shall I— Or will you— He held it 
tome. 

I took it. These, Lucy, arc the contents. 

< The bishop acquaints him with the very melancholy 
way they are in. The father and mother declining in 
their healths. Signor Jeronymo worse than when Sir 
Charles left them. His sister also declining in her 
health ; yet earnest still to sec him. 

< He says, that she is at present at Urbino $ but is 
soon to go to Naples to the general’s. He urges him 
to make them one visit more ; yet owns, that his family 
are not unanimous in the request : but that he and 
Father Marescotti, and the marchioness, are extremely 
earnest that this indulgence should be granted to the 
wishes of his sister. 
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‘ He offers to meet him, at his own appointment, and 
conduct him to Bologna ; where, he tells him, his pre- 
sence will rejoice every heart, and procure an unanimous 
consent to the interview so much desired ; and says, 
that if this measure, which he is sorry he has so long 
withstood, answers not his hopes, he will advise the 
shutting up of their Clementina in a nunnery, or to 
consign her to private hands, where she shall be treated 
kindly, but as persons in her unhappy circumstances are 
accustomed to be treated/ 

Sir Charles then shewed me a letter from Signor 
Jeronymo ; in which he acquaints him with the dan- 
gerous way he is in. He tells him, ‘ That his life is a 
burden to him. He wishes it was brought to its 
peiiod. He does not think himself in skilful hands. 
He complains most of the wound which is in his hip- 
joint ; and which has hitherto baffled the art both of 
the Italian and French surgeons who have been con- 
sulted. He wishes, that himself and Sir Charles had 
been of one country, he says, since the greatest felicity 
he now.has to wish for, is to yield up his life to the 
Giver of it, in the arms of his Grandison.’ 

He mentions not one word in this melancholy letter 
of his unhappy sister : which Sir Charles accounted 
for, by supposing, that she not being at Bologna, tliey 
kept from him, in his deplorable way, every thing 
relating to her, that was likely to disturb him. 

He then read part of a letter written in English by 
the admired Mrs. Beaumont 5 some of the contents of 
which were, as you shall hear, extremely affecting. 

‘ Mrs. Beaumont gives him in it an account of the 
situation of the unhappy young lady j and excuses her- 
self for not having done it i^ffore, in answer to his 
request, because of an indisposition under which she 
had for some time laboured, which had hindered her 
from making the necessary inquii^es. 
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‘ She mentions, that the lady had received no benefit 
from her journeyings from place to place ; and from her 
voyage from Leghorn to Naples, and back again ; and 
blames her atten^nts, who, to quiet her, unknown to 
their principals, for some time, kept her in expectation 
of seeing her chevalier, at the end of each ; for her 
more prudent Camilla, she says, had been hindered 
by illness from attending her, in several of the excur- 
sions. 

* They had a second time, at her own request, put 
her into a nunnery. She at first was so sedate in it, as 
gave them hopes : but the novelty going off, and one of 
die sisters, to try her, having oificiously asked her to go 
with her into the parlour, where, she said, she would be 
allowed to converse through the grate with a certain 
English gentleman, her impatience, on her disappoint- 
ment, m^c her more ungovernable than they had ever 
known her 5 for she had been, for two hours before, 
meditating what she should say to him. 

<Fora week together, she was vehemently intent 
upon being allowed to visit England ; and had engaged 
her cousins, Sebastiano and Juliano, to promise to escort 
her thither, if she could obtain leave. 

* Her mother brought her off this when nobody else 
could, only by entreating her, for Aer sake, never to 
think of it more. 

* The marchioness then, encouraged by this instsince 
of her obedience, took her under her own care : but 
the young lady going on from flight to flight ; and the 
way she was in visibly affecting the health of her indul- 
gent mother ; a doctor was found, who was absolutely 
of opinion, that nothing but harsh methods would 
avail : and in this advice Lady Sforza, and h(>r daugh- 
ter Laurana, and the general, concurring, she was told, 
that she must prepare to go to Milan. She was so 
earnest to be excused from going thither, and to be ]ier- 
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mitted to go to Florence to Mrs. Beaumont* that they 
gave way to her entreaties ; and the marquis hinisi^lF* 
accompanying her to E<'lorencc* prevailed un Mn. 
Beaumont to take her under her care. 

* With her she staid three weeks : she was tolerably 
sedate in that space of time ; but most so, when she 
was talking of England* and of the Chevalier Grandi** 
son* and his sisters* with whom she wished to be 
acquainted. She delighted to speak i<mg!i»h* and to 
talk of the tenderness and goodness of her tutot ; and 
of what he said to her* upon such and such u subject. 

* At the three weeks’ end* the genera! m;w.le her a 
visit* in company of L^ady Sforzu ; and her talk being 
all on this subject, they were both highly displeas(.*d ; 
and hinted* that she was too much indulgai in it ; and* 
unhappily, she repeating some tender passages that 
l^assed in tlie interview her mmher had p(.*rmitted hei to 
hold with the clicvsilier, the general would have ii, that 
Mr. Grandison had designedly, from the fnvt, jaiught 
to give himself consequence with her ; atai expressed 
himself* on the occasion* with great violence :q*ainst 
him. 

* He carruxi his disple^isure to extremity* and obliged 
her to go away with his aunt and liini that very day, 
to her great regixt; and as much to the regret of 
Mrs* lh;auniont* and of tlie ladies her fricxids ; who 
umderly loved tlie innocmt fVj/V!Pwy,aK sonuximes they 
calkxi her. And Mrs. ihxiumont is sun*, that tlte gentle 
treatment she met with from them, wouhi in limt*, 
though ptThups slowly* have greatly hei]Hxl her.* 

Mrs., Iteaumont then gives an account of the harsh 
tix'atnient the |)oor young kaly met with. 

Sir Charles Oramiisem would have atopi reatling 
hert?. He said, he could not remi it to me, without 
such a change of voice, us would add to my iKtin* us 
well as to his own. 
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Tears often stole down my cheeks^ when 1 read the 
letters of the bishop and Signor Jeronymo, and as Sir 
Charles read a part of Mrs. Beaumont’s letter : and 1 
doubted not but what was to follow would make them 
flow. Yet I said, Be pleased, sir, to let me read on. I 
am not a stranger to distress. I can pity others, or I 
should not deserve pity myself. 

He pointed to the place; and withdrew to the 
window. 

Mrs. Beaumont says, < That the poor mother was 
prevailed upon to resign her child wholly to the 
management of Lady Sforza, and her daughter 
Laurana, who took her with them to their palace in 
Milan. 

<The tender parent, however, besought them to 
8|)are all unnecessary severity ; which they promised : 
but Laurana objected to Camilla’s attermnce. She 
was thought too indulgent ; and her ser\ant L^aura, as 
a more manageable person, was taken in her place.’ 
And O how cruelly, as you shall hear, did they treat 
her! 

Father Marescotti, being obliged to visit a dying 
relation at Milan, was dcsimd, by the marchioness to 
inform himself of the way her beloved daughtcT was in, 
and of the methods taken with her, Lady Laurana 
having, in her letters, boasteil of both. The good 
father acquainted Mrs. Beaumont with the following 
paiticulars : 

* He was surprised to And a difficulty made of his 
seeing the lady : but, insisting on it, he found her to be 
wholly spiritless, and in terror ; afraid to speak, afraid 
to look, Ixiforc her cousin Laurana $ yet seeming to 
want to complain to him. He took notice of this to 
Laurana»*"0, father! said she, we are in the right 
way, 1 assure you : when we had her first, her 
chevalier, and an interview with him, were ever in her 
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mouth ; but now she is in such order, that she nevl^ 
speaks a word of him. But what, asked the compas- 
sionate father, must she have suffered, to be brought to 
this I — ^Don’t you, father, trouble yourself about tkit, 
replied the cruel Laurana : the doctors have given 
their opinion, that some severity was necessary. It is 
all for her good. 

‘The poor lady expressed herself to him, with 
earnestness, after the veil ; a subject on which, it 
seems, they indulged her ; urging, that the only way to 
secure her health of mind, if it could be restored, was 
to yield to her wishes. Lady Sforza said, that it was 
not a point that she herself would press ; but it was 
her opinion, that her family sinned in opposing a 
divine dedication ; and, perhaps, their daughter’s 
malady might be a Judgment upon them for it.’ 

The father, in his letter to Mrs. Beaumont, ascriU^s 
to * Lady Sforza self-interested motiv(*s for her 
conduct; to Laurana, envy, on account of Lady 
Clementina’s su|)erior qualities ; but nol>ody, he ,say.s, 
till now, doubted I ^aurana’s love of her.’ 

Father Marescotti then gives a shocking instance 
of the barbarous Laurana’s treatment of the noble 
sufferer — ^er W retch ! how my heart 

rises against her ! Her servant Laura, under prt^tt^nce 
of cofg/ewng to her Bologmi father, in tears, acquainted 
him with it. It was peqictrated but the day before. 

* When any severity was to be exercisedf upon the 
unhappy lady, Laum wsis always shut out of her 
apartment. Her lady had miid something that she 
was to be chidden for. Lady Sfor/a, who was not 
altogether so severe as her daughter, was not at home. 
Laura listent^d in tears : she heard 1 .aurana in gr(*at 
wrath with l«ady Clementina, and tlireat<*n htrr— <<ind 
her young lady break out to this effect — What have I 
done to you, Laurana, to be so used You are not 
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the cousin Laurana you used to be ! You know I 
am not able to help myself : why do you call me 
crazy, and frantic, Laurana ? [Vile upbraider, Lucy ! j 
If the Almighty has laid his hand upon me, should I 
not be pitied ? 

* It is all for your good ! It is all for your good, 
Clementina ! You could not always have spoken so 
sensibly, cousin. 

* Cruel Laurana ! You loved me once ! — I have 
no mother, as you have. My mother was a gooil 
mother : but she is gone ! Or I am gone, I know not 
which. 

* She threatened her then with the strait waistcoat, 
a punishment at which the unhappy hidy was always 
greatly terrified. Laura heard her lx*g and pray ; but 
Laurana coming out, she was forced to rt*tirc. 

<The poor young lady apprehending her ciuel 
cousin's return with the threatened waistcoat, and with 
the woman that used to Ik* brought in whc*n they 
were disposed to terrify her, went down and hid her- 
self under a stair-case, when* she was soon discovered 
by her clothes, which she had not been careful to draw 
in after her.' 

O, Lucy ! how I wept ! How insu{i})(>rtable to me, 
said Sir Charles, would have been my reil(*ctionN, luui 
my conscience told me, that J had Iwcn the wilful 
cause of the noble Clementina's calamity ! 

After I had a little recovered, 1 read to myself the 
next paragraph, which related, ‘tliat the cruel l^auranu 
dragged the 8W<Ht sufTercr by her gown, irom her 
hiding-place, inveighing against her, threatening her : 
she, all patient, resigned, her hands croswHl on hei 
bosom, praying for mercy, not by hut by her 

eyes, which, however, wcjK not : and causing her to 
be carried up to her chanib*r, there punished ht*r with 
the strait waistcoat, as she had threatened. 
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‘ Father Marcscotti was greatly affected with Laura^s 
relation, as well as with what he had himself observed : 
but on his return to Bologna, dreading to acquaint her 
mother, for her own sake, with the treatment her 
Clementina met with, he only said, he did not quite 
approve of it ; and advised her not to oppose the young 
lily’s being brought home, if the bishop and the 
genera] came into it : but he laid the whole matter 
before the bishop, who wrote to the general to join 
with him out of hand, to release their sister from her 
present bondage : and the general meeting the bishop 
on a set day at Milan, for that purpose, the lady was 
accordingly released* 

‘ A breach ensued upon it, with I*ady Sfori^'i ami 
her daughter; who would have it, Clementina was 
much better for their management. They hud by 
terror broken her spirit, and her iKissivem^ss was 
rctckoncd upon as an indication of amendment. 

^ The marchioness being much indisposed, the young 
lady, attended by her Camilla, was carried to Naph's ; 
where it is supposed she now is. Poor young lady, 
how has she l)een hurried al)out !— But who can flunk 
of her cousin Laurana without extreme indignation? 

* Mrs. B<*auniont writes, that tiu* bishop would lain 
have prevailed mmn his brother the gencM'a! to join 
with him in an invitiition to Sir Charles Grandison to 
conte over, us a lust ex|MHlient, before they lockai her 
up either in a nunnery, or in sume privaite house ; but 
the gcneml would by no means come into it. 

* He ttsktd, What was pro])osf^ to Iw tht* end of 
Sir Charles’s visit, were all that was wished froni if to 
follow, in bis sister’s restor<*il mind?— He never, ht? 
said, would give his constant that she shoulii In* the wife 
of an English Protestant. 

^ The Ushop declnr4i*d, tluit lie was far from wishing 
her to lx* so : but he was for leaving timt to ufu*r«* 
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consideration. Could they but restore his sister to her 
reason, that reason, co-operating with her principles, 
might answer all their hopes. 

< He might /ry his expedient, the genera! said, with 
all his heart ; but he looked upon the Chevalier 
Grandison to be a man of art; and he was sure he 
must have entangled his sister by methods imperce]>tible 
to her, and to them ; but yet more efficacious to his 
ends, than an open declaration. Had he not, he asked, 
found means to fascinate Olivia, and as many women 
as he came into company with? — For his part, he 
loved not the chevalier. He had fmed him, by his 
intrepidity, to be civil to him : but forced civility was 
but a temporary one. It was his way to judge of 
causes by the effects : and this he knew, that he had 
lost a sister, who would have been a jewel in the crown 
of a prince ; and would not be answerable for con- 
sequences, if he and Sir Charles Grandison were once 
more to meet, be it where it would. 

* Father Marescotti, however, joining, as the bishop 
writes, with him, and the marchioness, in a desire to 
try this expedient; and being sure that the marquis 
and Signor Jeronymo would not be averse to it, he 
took a resolution to write over to him, as has U*(*n 
related.’ 

This, Liucy, is the state of the unhappy case, as 
briefly and as chiirly as my memory will serve to givt* 
it. And what a rememberer^ if 1 may make a word, 
is the heait ! — ^Not a circumstance escapees it* 

And now it remained for me to know of Hir 
Charles, what answer he had returned. 

Was not my situation criUcal, my dear ? Had Sir 
Charles asked my opinion, hefere he had tstk(*n his 
resolutions, I shouhf have given it with my whole 
heart, that he should fly to the comfort of the poor 
lady. But then he would have shewn a suspense 
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unworthy of Clementina; and a compliment to me; 
which a good man, so circumstanced, ought not to 
make. 

My regard for him (yet what a poor affected word 
is regard!) was, nevertheless, as strong as ever. 
Generosity, or rather justice, to Clementina, and that so 
often, to you, avowed regard to him, pulled my heart 
two ways. 1 thought I wanted to consider with myself 
for a few moments, being desirous to clear to my own 
heart the conduct that I was to shew on this trying 
occasion, as well of precipitation as of affectation ; and 
my cousin Reeves just then coming in for something 
she wanted, 1 took the opportunity to walk to the 
other end of the room; and while a short compii- 
mental discourse passed between them, * Harriet Byron,’ 
said I to myself, < be not mean* Hast thou not the 
example of a Clementina before thee i Her religion 
and her love, combating together, have overturned the 
noble creature’s reason. Thou canst not be called to 
such a trial : but canst thou not shew, that if thou wert^ 
thou couidst have acted greatly, if not so gresitly ?~Sir 
Charles Grandison is just : he oag/^t to prefer to thee 
the excellent Clementina. Priority of claim, conw 

n sion for the noble sufferer, merits so sujierior !-«- 
ove him for its merits : shall I not love merits, 
nearly as grt*at, in one of niy own sex ? The struggle 
will cost thee something ; but try to be alwve thysirtf. 
Banish to thy retirement, to thy pillow, thought I, Ik* 
all the girh Often have I contended for the dignity 
of my sex ; let me now be an example to myself^ ami 
n(K unworthy in my own eyes (when I comi* to relied) 
of an union, could it liave been effi^cted, with a man 
whom a Clenu*ntina loiikdl up to with hojx / 

My cousin Unng withdmwn, ami Sir Charles 
approaching me, I attenipted to assumi* a dignity of 
aspect, without pride ; ami I spoke, while spirit was 
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high in me, and to keep myself up to it— My heart 
bleeds, sir, for the distresses of your Clementina : [^yes, 
Lucy, said I, your Clementina :] beyond expression I 
admire the greatness of her behaviour ; and most sin- 
cerely lament her distresses. What, that is in the 
power of man, cannot Sir Charles Grandison do ? You 
have honoured me, sir, with the title of sister : in the 
tenderness of that relation, permit me to say, that 1 
dread the effects of the general’s petulance : I feel 
next for you the pain that it must give to your humane 
heart to he once more personally present to the woes of 
the inimitable Clementina : but 1 am sure you did not 
hesitate a moment about leaving all your friends here 
in England, and resolving to hasten over to iryj at 
least, what can be done for the noble sufferer. 

Had he praised me highly for this my address to 
him, it would have looked, such was the situation on 
both sides, as if he had thought this disinterested be- 
haviour in me, an extraordinary piece of magnanimity 
and self-denid; and, of consequence, as if he hud 
supposed I had views upon him, which he wondered I 
could give up. His is the most delicate of human minds ! 

He led me to my seat, and taking his by me, still 
holding my passive hand — Ever since I have had the 
honour of Miss Byron’s acquaintance, 1 ha\e con- 
sidered her as one of the most excellent of women. 
My heart demands alliance with hers, and ho|x.*s to he 
allowed its claim ; though such are the delicacies of 
situation, that I scarcely dare trust to myself to s]KMk 
upon the subject. From the first, I called Miss Byron 
my sister; but she is more to me than the dearest 
sister ; and there is a more tender friendship that 1 
aspire to hold with her, whatever may be the accidents 
on either side, to bar a further wish ; and //v> I must 
hope, that she will not deny me, so long as it shall be 
consistent with her other attiichments. 
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He paused. 1 made an effort to speak : but speech 
was denied me. My face, as I felt, glowed like the 
fire before me. 

My hearty resumed he, is ever on my lips. It is 
tortured when I cannot speak all that is in it. Pro- 
fessions 1 am not accustomed to make. As I am not 
conscious of being unworthy of your friendshipy 1 will 
suppose it ; and further talk to you of my affairs and 
engagementsy as that tender friendship may warrant. 

Siry you do me honour, was all I could say. 

I had a letter from the faithful Camilla. I hold not 
a correspondence with her : but the treatment that her 
young lady met with, of which she had got some 
general intimations, and some words that the bishop 
said to her, which expressed his wishes that I would 
make them one more >l8it at Bologna, urged her to 
write, begging of me, for Heaven’s sake, to go over. 
But unless one of the family had written to me, and by 
consent of others of it, what hope had I of a welcome, 
after I had been as often refused, as 1 had requested 
while I was in Italy, to be admitted to the presence of 
the lady, who was so desirous of one interview more I 
—{^specially, as Mrs. Beaumont gave me no encourage^ 
ment to go, but the contrary, from what she observed 
of the inclinations of the family. 

Mrs. Beaumont is still of opinion, as in the con- 
clusion of the letter before you, that I should not go, 
unless the general and the marquis join their requests 
to those of the marchioness, the bishop, and Father 
Marescotti. But 1 had no sooner perus^ the bishop’s 
letter, than I wrote, that I would most cheerfully 
comply with his wishes : but that I should be glad 
that I might not be under any obligation to go^ fumer 
than Bologna ; where 1 might have the happiness to 
attend my Jeronymo, as well as his sister. 

I had a little twitch at my heart, Lucy. 1 was 
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sorry for it : but my judgment was entirely with 
him. 

And nowy madam, you will wonder, that you see 
not any preparations for my departure. All ts prepared ; 
I only wait for the company of one gentleman, who 
is settling his aiiairs with ml expedition to go with me. 
He is an able, a skilful surgeon, who has had great 
practice abroa<^ and in the armies : and, having ac- 
quired an easy fortune, is come to settle in his native 
country. MyJeronymo expresses himself dissatisfied 
with his surgeons. If Mr. Lowther can be of 
service to him, how happy shall I think myself! And 
if my presence can be a means to restore the noble 
Clementina — But how dare I hope it ?— And yet I am 
persuaded, that in her case, and with such a temper of 
mind, (unused to hardship and opposition as she had 
been,) the only way to recover her, would have been 
by complying with her in every thing that her heart or 
head was earnestly set upon : for what control was 
necessary to a young lady, who never, even in the 
height of her malady, uttcr^ a wish or thought that 
was contrary to her duty either to God, or her 
parents ; nor yet to the honour of her name ; and, allow 
me, madam, to say, to the fride of her sex i 

I am under an obligation to go to Paris, proceeded 
he, from the will of my late friend Mr. Danby. I 
shall stop tlacre for a day or two only, in order to 
put things in a way for my last hand, on my return 
from Italy. 

When f am in Italy, I shall, perhaps, be enabled to 
adjust two or three accounts that stand out, in relation 
to the iifiairs of my ward. 

This day, at^ dinner, 1 shall see Mrs. Oldham and 
her sons ; and in the afternoon, at tea, Mrs. O’Hara, 
and her husband, and Captain Salmonet. 

To-morrow, I hope for the honour of your company, 
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madaniy and '^Mr. and Mrs. Reeves’s, at dinner ; and 
be so good as to engage them for the rest of the day. 
You must not deny me; because 1 shall want your 

influence upon Charlotte, to make her fix Lord G ’s 

happy day, that I may able to see their hands united 

before I set out ; as my return will be uncertain 

Ah, Lucy ! mre twitches just then ! 

Thursday next is the day fixed for the triple marriage 
of the Danins. I have promised to give Miss Danby 
to Mr. Galliard, and to dine with them and their friendls 
at Enfield. 

If I can see my Lord W and Charlotte happy 

before I go, 1 shall be highly gratified. 

It is another of my wishes, to sec my friend 
Beauchamp in England first, and to leave him in 
possession of his fiather’s love, and of his mother-in- 
law’s civility. Dr. Bartlett and he will be happy in 
each other. I shall correspond with the doctor. He 
greatly admires you, nuidam, and will communicate to 
you all you shall think worthy of your notice, relating 
to the proceedings of a man who will always thina 
himself honoured by your inquiries after him. 

Ah, Lucy ! Sir Charles Grandison then sighed. He 
seemed to look more than he 8|X)ke. I will not 
promise for my heart, if he treats me with more than 
the tenderness of friendship : if he gives me room to 
think that he wishes-- But whiit can he wish ! He 
to be, he must be, Clementina’s : and I will 
endeavour to make myself happy, if 1 can maintain the 
second place in his friendship : and when he offers me 
this, shall I, Lucy, be so little as to be displeased with 
the man, who cannot be to me all that 1 had once hoped 
he could be ? — ^No ! — ^He shall the same glorious 
creature in my eyes ; I will admire his goodness of 
heart, and greatness of mind % and I will think him en- 
titled to my utmost gratitude for the protection he gave 
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me from a man of violence/and for the kindness he has 
already shewn me. Is not friendship the basis of my 
love ? And does he not tender me that f 

Nevertheless, at the time, do what I could, I found 
a tear ready to start. My heart was very untoward, 
Lucy; and 1 was guilty of a little female turn. 
When I found the twinkling of my eyes would not 
disperse the too ready drop, and felt it stealing down 
my cheek, I wiped it off — ^Thc poor Emily, said I — 
Bhe will grieved at pardng with you. Emily loves 
her guardian. 

And I love my ward. I once had a thought, madam, 
of begging ;)our protection of Emily : but, as I have 
two sisters, I think she will be happy under their wings, 

and in the protection of my good Lord L ; and 

the rather, as 1 have no doubt of overcoming her unhappy 
mother, by making her husband’s interest a guarantee 
for her tolerable, if not good, behaviour to her child* 

I was glad to carry my thoughts out of myself, as 
1 may say, and from my own concerns. We all, sir, 
said f, look upon Mr. Beauchamp as a future— 
Husband for Emily, madam? interrupted ho-«-*lt 
must not be at tn^ motion* My friend shall be 
entitled to share with me my whole estate ; but I will 
never seek to lead the choice of my ward. Let Emily, 
some time hence, find out the husbfind she can be happy 
with ; Beauchamp the wife he can love ; Emily, if 1 
can help it, shall not be the wife of any man’s con- 
venience. Beauchamp is nice, and 1 will be as nice for my 
WAp. And the more so, as I hope she herself wants not 
delicacy. There is a cruelty in persuasion, where the 
heart rejects the person proposed, whether the urger be 
|iarcnt or guardian. 

Lord bless me, thought I, what a man is this ! 

Do you expect Mr. Beauchamp soon, sir ? 

Every day, nmdam. 
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And is it possible, sir, that you can brin^ all these 
things to bear before you lea^c England, and go so 
soon ! 

X fear nothing but Charlotte’s whimsies, Ha\e you, 
madam, any reason to appa*hend that she is averse to 

an alliance with J^ord G 1 His father and aunt 

are very importunate for an early celebration. 

None at all, sir. 

Then 1 shall de|>end much u)>on yours and X«ord 
and Lady L ’s inHuence over her. 

He besought my excuse for detaining my attention 
so long. U])on his motion to go, my two cousins came 
in. He took even a solemn k^sive of me, and a very 
res}H*ctfu] one of them. 

I had kept up my spirits to thc^ir utmost stretch : I 
desired my cousins to excuse me for a few minutes ; 
his departure from me was solemn ; and I hurried 
up to my closet ; and, after a few involuntary sobs, 
a tiuod of tears relieved me. 1 besought, on my 
knees, ]K*uce to the disturbed mind of the excellent 
Clementina, calmness and resignation to my own, and 
ssifety to Kir Charles. And then, drying my eyes at 
the glass, I went down stairs to my cousins ; and on 
thi*ir inquiries (with looks of deep concern) after the 
occasion of my itti ey«^ 1 stiid, Ail is over ! All is 
over ! my dejir cousins. 1 cannot blame him : he is 
ail that is noMe and goad«-^i can say no more 
just now. The ]K»ttculars you shall have from niy 
|>en. 

1 went up stairs to wriu* : and, exce]>t for one half 
hour at dinner, and anotla*r at u*a, I stopt not until 1 
had done. 

And here, quite tired, uneasy, vexed with myself, 
yet hardly knowing why, 1 laid down my |K*n**^’rake 
what 1 Imve written, iny d(«ar cousin Rmes : if you 
can read it, do if ami then despatch it to my Lucy. 
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But, on second thoughts, I will shew it to the two 

ladies, and Lord L , before it is sent away. 

They will be curious to know what passed in a con- 
versation, where the critical circumstances both of us 
were in, required a delicacy which 1 am not sure was 
so well observed on my side, as on his. 

I shall, 1 know, ha\e their pity : but let nobody, 
who pities not the noble Clementina, shew any for 

Harriet Byron. 


LETTER XII 

Miss BYRON. ^IN CONTINUATION 

Tuesday nighty April 4. 

Miss Granpison came to me just as we had supjied. 
She longed, she said, to see me ; but was prevented 
coming before, and desired to know what h^ passed 
between her brother and me this morning. I gave her 
the letter, which I had but a little while before 
concluded. He had owned, she said, that ^ he had 
breakfasted with me ; and spoke of me to her, and 

Lord and Lady 1. , with an ardor, that gave 

them pleasure. She put my letter into her bosom, 1 
tmy^ I hope, Harriet— If you please, madam, said I. 

If you flense^ madam j repeat^ she; and with that 
do^h-rous\ accent too, my Harriet! — My sister and 
I have been in tears this morning : Lord L— had 
much ado to foi'boar* Sir Charles will soon leave us. 

it can’t be helped, Charlotte. JDid you dine to-day 
in St. James’s-square i 

No, indeed ! — My brother hod a certain trilK* with 
him; and die woman also, it is very difficult, i 
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believe, Harriet, for good people to forbear doing 
sometimes more than goodness requires of them. 

Could you not, Charlotte, have sat at tabic with 
them for one hour or two ? 

My brother did not ask me. He did not expect it* 
He gives every body their choice, you know. He told 
me last night who were to dine with him to<<iay, and 

sup]>08ed 1 would choose to dine with Lady L , 

or with you^ he was so free as to say. 

He did us an honour, which you thought too 
great a one. But if he had asked you, Charlotte 

Then I should have bridled. Indeed, 1 asked him, 
if he did not over-do it i 

What was his answer i 

Perhaps he might-— But 1, said he, may never see 
Mrs. Oldham again. I want to inform myself of her 
future intentions, with a view {over-do it again, 
Charlotte!) to make her easy and happy for life. 
Her children are in the world. I want to give her a 
credit that will make her remembered by thorn, as they 
grow up, with duty. I iu>|>e I am su]>erior to forms. 
She is conscious. I can pity her. She is a gi*ntle- 
woman ; and entitled to a place at any man’s tahU* to 
whom she never was a servant. She never was mine. 

Ami what, Miss Grandison, could you say in 
answer? asked L 

What!— Why I put up my lip. 

Ungracious girl I 

1 can’t help it. That nuty bc'comc a man to do in 
such cases as this, that would not a woman. 

Sir Charles wants not delkaeif my dear, said 1. 

He must suppose, that I should lutve sat swelling, 
and been resc^rved : he was right not to ask me— So 
lx* quiet, Harriet — ^And yet, perhaps, you would be as 
tame jfto a huslKind’s mistress, as you Hcimi favourable 
to a father’s. 
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She then put on one of her arch looks 

The cases diflferi Charlotte — But do you know what 
passed between the generous man, and the mortified 
woman and her children ; mortified as they must be by 
his goodness ? 

Yes, yes; 1 had curiosity enough to ask Dr. 
Bartlett about it all. 

Pray, Charlotte- 

Dr. Bartlett is favourable to every body, sinners as 
well as saints— He began with piaising the modesty of 
her dress, the humility of her behaviour : he said, that 
she trembled and looked down, till she was re-^assured 
by Sir Charles. Such creatures have all their tricks, 
Harriet. 

You, Charlotte, are not favourable to sinners, and 
hardly to saints. But pray proceed. 

Why, he re«*assured the woman, as 1 told you ; 
and then proceeded to ask many questions of the 
elder Oldham — 1 pitied that young fellow— to have a 
mother in his eye, whose very tenderness to the young 
ones kept alive the sense of her guilt. And yet wliat 
would she have been, had she not been doubly tender 
to the innocents, who were born to shame from her 
fault? The young man acknowledged a military 
genius ; and Sir Charles told him, that he would, on 
his return from a journey he was going to take, 
consider whether he could not do him service in the 
way he chose. He gave him, it seems, a brief 
lecture on what he should aim to be, and wlmt avoid, 
to qualify himself for a man of true honour ; and spoke 
very handsomely of such gentlemen of the army as are 
real g^tlemen. The young fellow, continued Miss 
Grandison, may look upon himself to be as g(»od as 
provided for, since vxsj brother never gives tlie most 
distant hoi)e, that is not followed by absolute certainty, the 
first opportunity, not that ^/*/,but which hecan^ivi#* 
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He took ^rcat notice of the little boys. He 
dilated their hearts, and set them a prating ; and v^as 
pleased with their prate. The doctor, who had never 
seen him before in the company of children, apiilaudcd 
him for his vivacity, and condescending talk to them. 
The tendercst father in the world, he said, could not 
have behaved more tenderly, or shewed himself more 
delighted with his own children, than he did with 
those brats of Mrs. Oldham. 

Ah, Charlotte ! And is it out of doubt, that you 
are the daughter of Lady Grandison, and sister of Sir 
Charles Grandison? — ^Well, but I believe you are — 
Some children take after the father, some after the 
mother ! — Forgive me, my dear. 

But I won’t. I have a great mind to quarrel with 
you, Harriet. 

Pray don’t ; because* T could neither help, nor can 
be sorry for, what I have said. But play proceed. 

Why, he made presents to the cliiidren. I don’t 
know what they were $ nor could the doctor tel! nie« 
I suppos<f very handsome ones ; for he* has the spirit 
of a prince. He inquired very |Kirticuiarly after the 
circumstances of the mother ; and was more kind to 
her than many people would to their own mothers. 
— -//i* can account for this, I Huppo8e--*thaugh / 
cannot. I’he woman, it is trut*, is of a good family, 
and so forth : but that enhances ht*r crime. Natural 
chi!dri*n almund in the presc'nt age. Keeping is 
fashionable. Good men should not countenance such 
wretches.— -But my broth(*r and you are charitable 
creatures ! — With all my heart, child. Virtue, how- 
ever, has at least as much to say on one side of the 
question as on tlu* other. 

When the poor children art' in the wot Id, as your 
brotht*r said— Wh(*n the ]KK>r women an; |s*nitc*ntSf 
|)enitcnts— Your brother’s treatment of Mrs. 
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GifFard was different. He is in both instances an 
imitator of the Almighty; an humbler of the im« 
penitenty and an encourager of those who repent. 

Welly well : he is undoubtedly a good sort of young 
man ; and, Harriet, you arc a good sort of young 
woman. Where much is given, much is required : 
but I have not given me such a large quantity of 
charity as either of you may boast : and how can I 
help it? But, however, the woman went away 
blessing and praising him ; and that, the doctor says, 
more with her eyes, than was able to do in words. 
The elder youth departed in rapturous reverence : the 
children hung about hs knees, on /tori. The doctor 
will have it, that it was without bidding — Perhaps so 
— He raised them by turns to his arms, and kissed 
them. Why, Harriet ! your eyes glisten, child. 
They would have run over, I suppose, had you been 
there ! Is it, that your heart is weakened with your 
present situation ? I hope not. No, you are a good 
creature I And I sec that the mention of a behaviour 
greatly generous, however slightly made, will have its 
force upon a heart so truly benevolent as yours. You 
///ifj/ be Lady Grandison, my dear : you must. 

— Well, but I must be gone. You dine with us 
to-morrow, my brother says. 

He did ask me; and desired me to engage my 
cousins. But he repeated not the inviuition when he 
went away. 

He de])ends upon your connng : smd so do wc. 
He is to tsdk to me before you, it seems : I can’t tel! 
about what : but by his hurrying on every thing, it is 
plain he is preparing to leave us. 

He is, madam. 

* He is, madam ! ’ And with that dejected air, and 
mendicant voice— Si)eak up like a wonuin ! — ^^Phe 
sooner he sets out, if lie mus/ go, the sooner he will 
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return. Come, come, Harriet, you sM/ be Lady 
Grandison still — Ah ! and that sigh too ! These 
love->8ick folks have a language that nobody else can 
talk to them in : and then she affectedly sighed — Is 
that right, Harriet? — She sighed again-«-No, it is 
not: I ne\er knew what a sigh was, but when my 
father vexed my sister ; and that was more for fear he 
should one day be as cruel to me, than for her sake. 
We can be very generous for others, Harriet, when wc 
apprehend that one day we may want the same pity 
ourselves. Our best passions, my dear, have their 
mixtures of self-love. 

You have drawn a picture of human nature, 
Charlotte, that I don’t like. 

It is a likeness for ail that. 

She arose, snatched my hand, hurried to the door--* 
Be with us, Harriet, and cousin Reeves, us soon as 
you can to*morrow. I want to talk to you, my dear, 
Irto mc,^ of a hundreti thousand things before dinner. 
kememl^*r we dine early. 

Away she fluttered. — Happy Miss Grandison ! 
What charming spirits she has ! 


LETTICR Kill 

MISS BYRON.— IN CONTINUATION 

Wednesday, April 5. 

Miss .Ikrvois came to me this morning by six ; impa- 
tient, as she said, to communicate good mwH to me. 
I was in my closet writing* 1 could not sleep. 

I have settn my mother, said she $ and we are good 
friends. Was she ever unkind to me, madam ? 
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Dear creature ! said and clasped her to my bosom, 
you are a sweet girl ! Oblige me with the particulars. 

Let me, Lucy, give you, us near as I cun recollect, 
the amiable young creature’s words and actions on this 
occasion. 

Sit down, my love, said L — ^What ! when I am 
talking of a reconciled mother I and to dear Miss 
Byron 1 — No, indeed. 

She often held out one open hand, while the fore^ 
finger of the other, in full action, patted it ; as at other 
times both were spread, with pretty wonder and 
delight : and thus she began : — 

Why, you must know, it was about six o’clock 
yesterday ^ternoon, that my mother and her husband, 
and Captain Salmonet, came. I was told of their visit 
but two hours before : and when the couch stop{)ed, 
and I at the window saw them alight, 1 thought 1 
should have fainted away. I would &ve given half I 
was worth in the world to have been a hundred 
miles off* 

Dr. Bartlett was there, and received them. My 
guardian was unexpectedly engaged in answering a 
letter sent him by Lord W— , for which a gentle** 
man waited : but they had not been there a quaitc^r of 
an hour, when he entered, and made a]K>logu*s to 
them, in his usual gracious manner* Never, the doctor 
says, did any body look so respectful as the major and 
the captain ; and they would have made apologies to 
my guardian, for their last behaviour to him ; but he 
would^ not let them. And my mother, the doctor 
says, from the very first, behaved prettily- 

The moment she asked for me, my guardian himself 
condescended to come up to me, and took my hand-*- 
Was not that very good of him ?— My dear, said he, 
as he led me down stairs, (andfspoke sp kindly,) don’t 
tremble so ; am I not with you ?— -Your mother is 
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very calm and composed : you must ask her blessing. 
1 shall ease your tender heart of every pang. I shall 
hint to you what to do» and how to behave to the 
gentlemen, as occasions arise. 

He had no sooner said the words, but the drawing- 
room door gave way to his hand, and I was in the 
room with him. 

Down on my knees dropt I — as I now do to you : 
but I could not speak. Thus I did. [And she 
kissed my hand, and bowed her face upon it.] And 
my mother raised me — T&u must raise me, madam — Yes, 
just so — ^And she kissed me and wept on my neck ; 

and called me pretty names ; and encouraged me, and 
said she loved me, as she loved her own soul—KtA 1 
was encouraged. 

My guardian then, with the air and manner of a 
gracious prince, took my hand, and presented it first to 
the major, then to the ca|}tain | and they each kissed 
my hand, and spoke in my praise, 1 can’t tell how 
many fine things. 

Major, said my giuirdian, when he presented me to 
him, you must excuse the dear child’s weakn(*ss of 
spirits : she wishes you all happiness on your nuptials : 
she has let me know, thsit she is very desirous to do 
you service*, for her mother’s sake. 

The major swore by his soul, that 1 was an angel ! 
— ^Captain Halmonet said, that, by his salvation, I was 
a charming young lady I 

My mother wq)t.«--0, sir I said she to my guardian e 
and, dropping down in a chair by the window, not a 
wo^ more could she spesik. 

I ran to her, and dasjied my arms alxiut her. She 
wept the more ; I wi{K*d her eyc*H with her own hand- 
kerchief : I told her, it went to my hrart to see her 
cry : I begged she would spare me thU grief. 

She clasped her arms then about me, and kissed my 
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check, and my forehead. O, thought 1, it is very 
good of you, my dear mother. 

Then came my guardian to us, and he kindly took 
my mother’s hand, and conducted her to the fire-side ; 
and he led me, and placed me by her, at the tca-tablc ; 
and he made the major and the captain sit down by 
him : so much graciousness in his countenance. O, 
madam ! I shall be an idolater, I am afraid. And he 
said, Emily, my dear, you will make tea for us. My 
sister dined abroad, madam, to my mother. Yes, sir, 
I will, said I : and 1 was as lively as a bird. 

But before the servants came in, Let me tell you, 
madam, said he, what Miss Jervois has proposed to 
me. — ^They were in silent expectation. 

She has desired that you, major, will accept from 
her, for your mutual use, of an additional lOo/. a ycNiir ; 
wliich I shall order to be paid you quarterly, dfuring 
Mrs. O’Hara’s life, not doubting but you will make 
her SIS happy as it is in your power to make her. 

My mother bowed, coloured with gratitude, and 
looked obliged. 

And she begs of you, madam, turning to my mother, 
that you will accept, as from thcAV/z/V, another loo/. a 
year, for pin-money, which he, or which yoUt madam, 
will draw upon me for $ also quarterly, if you choose 
not to trouble him to do it : for this xoo/. a year must 
be appropriated to your sole and separate use, madam ; 
and not be subject to your control, Major O’Hara. 

^ Good God ! sir ! said the major— What a wretch 
was I, the last time 1 was here ! — ^There is no bctiring 
of this ! 

He got up, and went to the window ; and the captein 
said, Blessed Jesu ! and something else, which I could 
not mind ; for I was weeping like a baby. 

What, sir ! said my mother, 400/. a year ! Do 
you mean so?— I do, madam — ^And, sir, to be so 
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generously paid me my lOO/- of it> as if 1 received it 
not from my child, but from my husband ! — Good 
God ! how you over-power me, sir ! What shame, 
what remorse do you strike into my heart ! 

And my poor mother’s tears ran down as fast as 
mine. 

O, madam ! said the dear girl to me, clasping her 
arms about me, how your tender heart is touched ! — It 
is well you were not there ! 

Dr. Bartlett came in to tea. My guardian would 
not permit Antony, who offered himself, to wait. 
Antony had been my own |)apa’s servant, when my 
mother was not so good. 

Nothing but blessings, nothing but looks and words 
of admiration and gratitude, pssed all the tea-time. 
How their hearts rejoiced, I warrant ! — [s it not a 
charming thing, madam, to make people’s hearts glad i 
—To be sure it is ! How many hearts has my 
guardian rejoiced ! You must bid him be cross to me, or 
1 shall not know what to do with myself! — But then, 
if he were, I should only get by myself, and cry, and bi* 
angry with myself, and think A* could not lx* to blante. 

O my love ! my family 1 said T, take care of your 
gratitude : that drew in your true friend. 

Well, but how can it tw helind, madam i Can u 
right heart be ungrateful ?— Dr. Jkrtlett says, There is 
no such thing as true happineas in this fife : and is it 
not better to Us unhappy from good men and women, 
than from bad ? — ^Dear madam, why yea have often 
made me unhappy, because? of your geimness to nu* ; 
and because I knew that I neither could deserve nor 
return it. 

The dear prater went on^ — My guardian calh*d me 
aside, when tea was over : My b!mily, said he, [1 do 
love he should call me itj Fimily !— But all the world 
is AV Emily, I think,] let me sec what you will dio 
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with these two notes ; giving me two bank-notes of 
25/. each. — Present pin-money and cash may be 
wanted. We will suppose that your mother has been 
married a quarter of a year. Her pin-money and the 
additional annuity may commence from the 25th of 
December last. Let me, Emily, when they go away, 
see the graceful manner in which you will dispose of 
the notes : and from Mr. O’Hara’s behaviour upon it, 
we shall observe whether he is a man with whom your 
mother, if it be not her own fault, (now you have 
made it their interest to be kind to each other,) may 
live well : but let the motion be all your own. 

How good this was ! 1 could have kissed the hand 

that gave me the notes, if I thought it would not have 
looked too free. 

I understand you, sir, said 1 . 

And when they went away, pouring out tlieir very 
hearts in grateful joy, I addressed myself to Mr. 
O’Hara. Sir, said I, it is proper that the payment of 
the additional annuity should have a commencement : 
let it be from Christmas last. Accept of the first pay- 
ment from my own hands^And I gave him one 25/. 
note : and, looking at my mother, with a look of duty, 
for fear he should mistake, and discredit himself in the 
eyes of the deepest discemer in the world, gave him 
the other. 

He looked first upon one, then upon the other note, 
with surprise — ^And then bowing to the ground to me, 
and to my guardian, he stept to my mother, and pre- 
sented them both to her— -You, msmam, said he, must 
spiak: I cannot as I ought; God send me wMt a 
whole heart out of this house ! He hurried out ; and 
when he was in the hall, wi{)ed his eyes, and sobbed 
liko a child, as one of the servants told my Anne. 

My modier looked upon one note, as her husband 
had done, and upon the other ; and lifting up her eycs» 
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embraced me — And would have said something to my 
guardian ; but he prevented her, by saying — limily will 
be always dutiful to you, madam, and respectful to Mr. 
O’Hara : may you be h^py together ! 

And he led her out — ^Was ever such a condescension ! 
He led her out to her husband, who, being a little re- 
covered, was just about to give some money to the 
servant, who was retiring from the offer. — Nobody, 
said my guardian, graciously smiling, pays my servants 
but myself, Mr. O’Hara. They are good people, and 
merit my favour. 

And he went to the very door with my mother. I 
could not. I ran back, crying for joy, into the drawing- 
room, when t^ey went out of it. I could not bear 
myself. How could I, you know, madam ?— Captain 
Sdmonet all the time wiped his eyes, shrugged his 
shoulders, lifted up his hands, and cried out upon Jesu ; 
and once or twice he crossed himself : but all the time 
my guardian looked and acted, as if those actions and 
praises were nothing to be ]^ud of. 

When he came in to me, I arose, and threw myself 
at his feet ; but could only ssty, Thank you, air, for 
your goodness to my mother, lie ruised me. He sat 
down by me : See, child, (said he, and he took my 
hand : my heart was sensible of the favour, and 
throbbed with joy,) what it is in the power of people 
of fortune to do. You have a great one. Now your 
mother is married, I have ho[)e 8 of her* They will at 
least kee]g op appearances to each other, and to the world* 
They neither cf them want sense. ITott have done an 
act m duty and benevolence both in one. The man 
who woula grudge them this additional 200/. a year out 
of your fortune, to make your parent happy, shall not 
have my Emily — Shall he ? 

Your Emily, your iapfy Emily, sir, has not, cannot 
have a heart, that is worth notice, if it lx* not implicitly 
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guided by you. — ^This I said, madam : and it is 
true. 

And did he not, said I, clasp his Emily to his 
generous bosom, when you said so i 
No, madam ; that would have been too great an 
honour : but he called me, good child ! and said. You 
shall never be put to pay me an implicit regard : your 
own reason (and he called me child again) shall always 
be the judge of my conduct to you, ana direct your 
observances of my advice. Something like this he 
said ; but in a better manner than I can say it. 

He calls me oftener child^ madam, than any thing 
else, when we are alone together ; and is not quite so 
free, 1 think, at such times, in his behaviour to me, 
(yet is vastly gracious, 1 don’t know how,) as when 
we are in company — ^Why is that ? — I am sure, I 
equally respect him at one time as at another-*-Do you 
think, madam, there is any thing in the observation \ 
Is there any reacm for iti 1 dp love to study him, and 
to find out the meanii^ of his very looks, as well as 
words. Sir Charles Grandison’s heart is the book of 
heaven — ^May I not study it ? 

Study it, my love, while you have an opportunity. 
But he will soon leave us : he will soon leave England. 

So I fear : and 1 will love and pity the poor Clemcn*- 
tina, whose heart is so much wounded and oppressed. 
But my guardian shall be nobody’s but yours* I have 
prayed night and day, the first thii^, and the last thing, 
ever since I have heard of Lady Clementina, that you, 
and nobody but you, may be Lady Grandison : and I 
will continue my prayers.— But, will you forgive me ? 1 
always conclude uiem with pra^ng, that you will both 
consent to let the poor Emily five with you* 

Sweet girl ! The poor Emily, saicf she ?— I em- 
braced her, and we mingled tears, both our hcfarts full, 
each for the other $ and each perhaps for herself. 
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She hurried .away, I resumed my pen— Run off 
what had passed, almost as swift as thouj’hi. I quit 
it to prepare to attend my cousins to St. James's- 
square. 


LETTER XIV 

MISS BYRON. ^IN CONTINUATION 

Wednesday nighl, April 5. 

Miss Grandison, as I told you, took with her my 
letter of yesterday. As soon as my cousins Reeves and 
I entered Sir Charles’s house*, the two sisters conducted 
us into the drawing-room adjoining to the dining- 
parlour, and congratulated me on the high compliment 
their brother had made me, though in preference to 
themselves, and his communicativeness and tc*nder 
behaviour to me. Lord L— joined us; and he, 
having read the letter, congratulated me also — On what, 
Lucy ? — ^Why on the that if the unhappy 

Clementina should die ; or if she should Im* buric*d Ifbr 
life in a nunnery ; or if she should be otherwise* dis- 
posed of ; why then, that your Harriet may have room 
given her to hope for a civil huslmnd in tSir Clmrles 
Grandison, and half ^ hesirt : Is not this the sum of 
these humbling congratulations i 

Sir Charles, when we came, was in his study with 
Mr. Lowther, the surgeon, whom he had engaged to go 
abroad with him : but he just came out to welcome us ; 
and then returned— He had also with him two 
physicians, eminent for their knowledge in disorders of 
the head, to whom he had Ixffore communicated the case 
of the unha|my Clementina ; and who brought to him 
in writing tneir opinions of the manner in which she 

VOL. IV. »* 
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ought to be treated, according to the various symptoms 
of her disorder. 

When he joined us, he told us this ; and said very 
high things at the same time in praise of the English 
surgeons ; and particularly of tibis gentleman : and 
addcKl, that as nervous disorders were more frequent in 
England, than in any country in the world, he was 
willing to hope, that the English physicians were more 
skilful than those of any other country in the manage- 
ment of persons afflicted with such maladies : And as he 
was now invited over, he was determined to furnish 
himself with all the means he could think of, that were 
likely to be useful in restoring and healing friends so 
dear to him* 

Miss Grandison told him, that we were ail in some 
apprehensions, on his going to Italy, of that fierce 
and wrong-headed man the general* Miss Byron, said 
she, has told us, that Mrs. Beaumont advises not your 
going over. 

The young Marquis della Porretta, said he, is hasty ; 
but he is a gallant man, and loves his sister. His grief 
on the unhappy situation they arc in, demands allowance. 
It is natural in a heavy calamity to look out of our- 
selves for the occasion* I have not any apprehensions 
from him, or from any body else. The call upon me 
is a proper one. The issue must be left where it ought 
to be left. If my visit will give comfort to any one 
of the family, I shall be rewarded : If to mm than 
one, happy — ^And, whatever be the event, shall be easier 
in myselt than I could be, were I not to comply with 
the request of the bishop, were ke only to have 
made it. 

Lord L—— asked Sir Charles, whether he had 
fixed the day of his setting out ? 

I have, said he, within this half hour. Mr. 
Lowther has told me, that he shall be ready by the 
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beginning of next week ; and on Saturday sennight I 
hope to be at Dover, on my way. 

We looked upon one another. Miss Grandison told 
me afterwards, that my colour went and came several 
times, and that she was afraid for me. My heart was 
a little affected. 1 believe 1 must not think of 
taking leave of him when he sets out. Ah, Lucy ! 
Nine days hence! — ^Yet, in less than nine days after 
that, I shall be embraced by the tenderest relations 
that ever creature had to boast of. 

Sir Charles taking his sister aside, I want, said he, 
to say a few words to you, Charlotte. They were 
about half an hour together ; and then returning, I am 
encouraged to think, said he, that Charlotte will give 

her hand to Lord G She is a woman of honour, 

and her heart must therefore go with it.~I have a 
request to make to her, before ail you, our comnum 
friendfr~-The Earl of G— , I lady Gertrude, i ,orcl 
G-— all join in one suit: it is, that I may l>e 
allowed to give my sister to i^ord G—— before I 
leave England. 

I have told you, brother, that it is imitossibie, if you 
go away in nine or ten days’ time. 

Sir Charles particularly requested niy influence. I 
could have no doubt, 1 said, but Miss Grandison would 
oblige her brother. 

She vehemently opposed so early a day. 

In a most affectionate manner, yet with an utr of 
seriousness, he urged his request. He said, that it was 
very proper for him to make some dispositions of his 
affairs before he went abroad. He should kiive 
England with much more pleasure*, if he saw his 
Charlotte the wife of a man so worthy as i .ord : 

Lord O— said he, adores you : You to 

be his : Resolve to oblige your brotiu*r, who, though 
he cannot be happy himself, wishes to see you so. 

K 2 
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O, Sir Charles! said she, you ruin me by your 
solemnity, and by your goodness. 

The subject is not a light one. I am greatly in 
earnest, Charlotte. 1 have many af&irs on my hands. 
My heart is in this company: yet my engagements 
will permit me but few opportunities to enjoy it between 
this and Tuesday next, if you deny me now, I must 
acquiesce : If you have more than punctilio to plead, 
say you have ; and I will not urge you further. 

And so this is the last time of asking, sir I — A little 
archly— 

Not the last time of my Lord G— ^s, but of 
mine — But 1 will not allow you now to answer me 
lightly. If you can name a day before Tuesday, you 
will greatly oblige me. I will leave you to consider of 
it. And he withdrew. 

Every one then urged her to oblige her brother. 
Lady L — — very particularly. She told her, that he 
was entitled to ner compliance; and that he had 
spoken to her on this subject in a still mure earnest 
manner. She should hardly be able to excuse her, she 
said, if the serious hint he had given about settling his 
affairs before he went abroad, had not weight with her. 
You know, Charlotte, continued she, that he can have 
no motive but your good ; and you have told me, that 
you intend to have Lord G — — ; and that you esteem 
his father, his aunt, and every one of his family, whom 
you have seen ; and they are highly pleased with you. 
Settlements are already drawn : that my brother told 
you last night. Nothing is wanting but your day. 

I wish he was in half the hurry to be married him* 
self. 

So he would be, I dare say, Charlotte, if marriage 
were as much in his power, as it is in yours. 

What a deuse, to be married to a man in a week’s 
time, with whom I have quarrelled every day for a 
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fortnight past ! — Pride and petulance must go down by 
degrees, sister. A month, at least, is necessary, to 
bring my features to such a placidness with him, as to 
allow him to smile in my face. 

Your brother has hinted, Charlotte, said I, that he 
loves you for your vivacity ; and should still more, if 
you consulted tme and Hcasmi^ 

He has withdrawn, sister, said Lord L , with 

a resolution, if you deny him, to urge you no further. 

1 hate his peremptoriness. 

Has he not told you, Charlotte, said I, and that in 
a manner so serious, as to aifect every body, that there 
is a kind of necessity for it ? 

I don’t lo\e this Clementina, Harriet: all this is 
owing to her. 

Just then a rapping at the door signified visitors ; 
and Emily ran in~Lord the Earl, and F^ady 

Gertrude, believe me i 

Miss Grandison changed colour. A contrivance^ 
of my brother’s !~Ah, Lord ! Now shall I be 
beset I — I will be sullen, that I may not be saucy. 

Suihn you can’t be, Clmrlotte, said Lady L— : 
but sauc^ you can. Remember, however, my brother’s 
earnestness, and spare Lord G — — ■ lx*fore his father 
and aunt, or you will give nu*, and every body, {lain. 

How can 1 1 Our last quarrel is not made up : but 
advise him not to be rither imix^rtitu^nt or secure. 

In^mediately entered Sir Charles, introducing the 
Earl and Lady Gertrude. After the first compii*- 
ments, Pray Sir Charles, said Miss Gnindison, draw^ 
ing him aside, towards me, and whis|KT!ng, tell me 
truly : Did not you know of this visit ? 

i imnted them, Charlotte*, whiN{)(*n*<i ht*. 1 meant 
not however to surprise you. If you com])iy, you will 
give me great pleasure ; If you do not, 1 will not Ut 
^/V-pleascd with my sister. 
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What can I do \ Either be less good to me, sir, 
or less hurrying. 

You have sacrificed enough to female punctilio, 

Charlotte. Lord G has been a zealous courtier. 

You have no doubt of the ardour of his passion, nor 
of your own power. Leave the day to me. Let it 
be Tuesday next. 

Good heaven ! I can’t bear you, after such a— - 
and she gasped, as if for breath ; and he turning from 
her to me, she went to Lady Gertrude, who, rising, 
took her hand, and withdrew with her into the next 
room. 

They staid out till they were told dinner was 
served: and when they returned, I thought I never 
saw Miss Grandison look so lovely. A charming 
flush had overspread her cheeks : a sweet consciousness 
in her eyes gave a fmak grace to her whole aspect, 
and softened, as I may say, the natural majesty oi her 
fine features. 

Lord G— looked delighted, as if his heart were 
filled with happy presages. The earl seemed no less 
pleased. 

Miss Grandison was unusually thoughtful all dinner- 
time. She gave me great joy to see her so, in the ho]ie, 
that when the lover becomes the husband the over- 
lively mistress will be sunk in the obliging wife~And 
yet, now and then, as the joy in my lord’s heart over- 
flowed at his lips, 1 could observe that archness rising 
to her eye, that makes one both love and fear her. 

After dinner, the Earl of G— — and Lady Ger- 
trude desimd a conference with Sir Charles and Lady 

L . They were not long absent, when Sir Charles 

came in, and carried out Miss Grandison to them. 
Lord G— — 's complexion varied often. 

Sir Charles left them together, and joined us. We 
were standing ; and he singed me out~I hope, madam, 
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said hcy that Charlotte may be prevailed upon for 
Tuesday next : But 1 will not urge it further* 

1 thought he was framing himself to say something 

particular to me, when Lady L came in, and 

desired him and me to step to her sister, who had retired 
from the Earl and Lady Gertrude by consent. 

Ah, my Harriet ! said she, pity me, my dear 1 — 
Debasement is the child of pride ! — ^Then turning to 
Sir Charles, I acknowledge myself overcome, said she, 
by your earnestness, as you are so soon to leave us, and 
by the importunities of the Earl of G— , L*idy Ger- 
trude, and my sister — Unprepared in mind, in clothes, T 
am resolved to oblige the best of brothers. Do you, 
sir, dispose of me as you think fit. 

My sister consents, sir, said Lady L———^ for next 
Tues^y. 

Cheerfully, I hope. If Charlotte balances whether, 
if she took more time, she should have Lord G — — 
at all, let her take it. Lord L— in my al?sence, 
will be to her ail that I wish to be, when she shall 
determine. 

I balance sir : but I thought to hav(> had a 
month’s time, at least, to look about me ; and having 
treated Lord G— too flippantly, to give him by 
degrees some fairer prospects of hap|>ines8 with me, 
than hitherto he has had. 

Sir Charles embraced her. She was all his sister, he 
said. Let the alteration muf begin. Lord G— — — 
would rejoice in it, and consider all that had {nissed, as 
trials only of his love for her. The obliging wife 
would banish from his remembrance the {Hituiant mis« 
tress. And now allow me, my dear sister, to pnfsent 
you to the Earl and Lady Gertrude. 

He led her into them. Lady L — took my hand, 

and led me In aiso.«-*<^harlottc, my lord, yields to yours 
and Lady Gertrude’s importunities. Nm IV-sday 
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will give the two families a near and tender relation to 
each other. 

The earl saluted her in a very affectionate manner : 
so did Lady Gertrude ; who afterwards ran out for 
her nephew : and* leading him in* presented him to 
Miss Grandison. 

She had just time to whisper me* as he approached 
her ; Ah* Harriet ! now comes the worst part of the 
show. — ^He kneeled on one knee* kissed her hand : but 
was too much overjoyed to sj^k ; for Lady Gertrude 
had told him* as she led him in* that Tuesday was to be 
his happy day. 

It is impossible* Lucy* but Sir Charles Grandison 
must carry every point he sets his heart upon. When 
he shall appear before the family of Porretta in Italy* 
toh will be able to withstand him ?~Is not his consc** 
quence doubled* mere than doubled* since he was with 
them i The man whose absence they wished for* they 
now invite to come among them. They Imve tried 
every experiment to restore their Clementina. He has 
a noble estate now in possession. The fame of his 
goodness is gone out to distant countries. O* my 
dear ! all opposition must fly before him. And if it 
be the will of Heaven to restore Clementina* all her 
friends must concur in giving her to him upon the terms 
he has proposed : and from which* having himself pro- 
posed them* Sir Charles Grandison cannot recede. 

His heart, it is evident* Is at Bologna. Well* and 
so it ought to be. And yet I could not forbear being 
sensibly touched by the following words* which I over- 
heard him say to Lord L— — ,in answer to something 
my lord ssud to him : 

< I am impatient to be abroad. Had I not waited for 
Mr. Lowther* the last letters I received from Italy 
should have been answered in person/ 

But as honour* compassion* love* friemskip (still 
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nobler than love ! ) have dmands upon him, let him 
obey the call. He has set me high in his esteem. 
Let me be worthy of his friendship. Pangs I shall 
occasionally feel ; but who, that values one person 
above the rest of the world, does not ? 

Sir Charles, as we sat at tea, mentioned his cousin 
Grandison to Lord L— : It is strange, my lord, 
said he, that we hear nothing of our cousin liverard, 
since he was seen at White’s. But whenever he 
emerges^ Charlotte, if I am absent, receive him with- 
out reproaches : yet I should be glad that he could have 
rejoicra with us. Must I leave England, and not sec 
him ? 

It has been, it seems, the way of this unhappy man, 
to shut himself up with some woman in privatt; 
lodgings, for fear his cousin should find him out ; and 
in two or three months, when he has been tired of his 
wicked companion, ermrge^ as Sir Charles called it, to 
notice, and dicn seek for his cousin’s favour and com- 
pany, and live for as many more months in a state of 
contrition. And Sir Charles, in his gretit cluirity, 
believes, that, till some new tempt.*ition arises, hi- is in 
earnest in his penitence $ and hopes, that in time he will 
see his errors. 

Oh, Lucy ! What a poor, creeping, nuran wr<«tch, 
is a libertine, when one looks dmn upon him, and nf 
to such a glorious creature as Sir Charles Grandison I 

Sir Charles was led to talk of his engagemi^nt for 
to-morrow, on the triple marriage in the Danby family. 
We ail gave him joy of the happy success that had re- 
warded his beneficent spirit, with rt*gjird to that family. 
He g^jve us the characters of the three* couples gn^atly 
to their advantage, and pniised tiu* families on lu>th suk*s, 
which were to be so closely united on the morrow; not 
forgetting to mention kindly homst Mr. Silvester the 
attorney. 
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He told US, that he should set out on Friday early 

for Windsor, in order to attend Lord W in his 

first visit to Mansfield-house. You, Lady L — — 
will have the trouble given you, said he, of causing to 

be new-set the jewels of the late Lady W , for a 

present to the future bride. My lord shewed them to 
me (among a great number of other valuable trinkets 
of his late wife’s) in my last return from the Hall. 
They are rich, and will do credit to his quality. You, 

my Lord L , you, my sisters, will be charmed 

with your new aunt, and her whole family. I have 
joy on the happiness in prospect that will gild the latter 
days of my mother’s brother ; and at the same time be 
a means • of freeing from oppression an ancient and 
worthy family. 

Tears were in every eye. There n 0 tOf thought I, 
sits this princely man, rdoicing every one that secs him, 
and hears him speak ; But t^ere will he be in nine 
days hence ? And w/w this day twelvemonth i 

He talked with particular Measure of the expected 
arrival of his Beauchamp. He pleased himself, that he 
should leave behind him a man who would delight 
every body, and supply to his friends /fis absence.— 
What a character did he give, and Dr. Bartlett 
confirm, of that amiable friend of his 1 

How did the Eurl and Lady Gertrude dwell upon 
all he said ! They prided themselves on the rt*lation 
they were likely so soon to stand in to so valuable a 
man. 

In your last letter, you tell me, Lucy, that Mr. 
Greville has the confidence to throw out menaces 
against this excellent man — Sorry wretch !— How my 
heart rises against him !— He— But no more of such 
an earth-born creature. 
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LETTER XV 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION 

Thursday morning, April 6. 

Miss Grandison, accompanied by Miss Jervois, has 

just left us. Lady L has undertaken^ she says, 

to set all hands at work, to have things in tolerable 
order, early as the day is, for Tuesday next. Miss 
Grandison (would you believe it?) owns, that she 
wants spirits to order anything. What must be the 
solemnity of that circumstance, when near, that shall 
make Charlotte Grandison want spirits ? 

She withdrew with me to my apartment. She 
threw herself into a chair : ’Tis a folly to deny it, 
Harriet, but I am very low, ami very silly : I don’t 
like next Tuesday by any means. 

Is your objection only to the day, my dear ? 

I do not like thf nan. 

Is there any man whom you like better i 

I can’t say tliat neither. But this brother of mine 
makes me think contem]>tib!y of all other mem. 1 
would compound for a man but half so gixxi — ^^render, 
kind, humane, polite, and even cheerful in affliction I— 
O, Harriet ! where is then* such another man ? 

No where. — But you don’t by marriage lost*, on the 
contmry» you further engage and secure, the affection 
of this brother. You will have a good-natured worthy 
man for your husimnd, a man who loves you ; and you 
will have your brother besides. 

Do you think I can be happy with Lord G— --- ? 

I am sure you may, if It be not your own fault. 

That’s the thing : I may, perhaps, bear with the 
man ; but I cannot honour him. 
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Then don’t vow to honour him. Don’t meet him 
at the altar. 

Yet 1 must. But 1 believe I too much : and 
consideration is no friend to wedlock. — ^Would to 
Heaven that the same hour that my hand and Lord 

G ’s were joined 5 yours and my brother’s were 

also united ! 

Ah, Miss Grandison ! if you love me, try to wean 
me ; and not to encourage hopes of what never, never 
can be. 

Dear creature ! You will be greater than Clementina, 
and that is greater than the greatest, if you can con* 
quer a passion, which overturned her reason. 

Do not, my Charlotte, make comparisons in which 
the conscience of your Harriet tells her she must be a 
sufferer. There is no occasion for me to des{tise 
myself, in order to hold myself inferior to Clementina. 

Well, you arc a noble creature !-—But, the approach- 
ing Tuesday— I cannot to think of it. 

Dear Charlotte 1 

And dear Harriet too !— But the ofiiciousness, the 
assiduities of this trifling man, are disgustful to me* 

You don’t hate him ?— 

Hate him — True— I don’t liatr him— But I hav<‘ 
been so much accustomed to treat him like a fool, that 
1 can’t help thinking him one* He should not have 
been so tame to such a spirit as mine. He sliould 
have been angry when I played u})on him. I havet 
got a knack of it, and shall never leave it off, that’s 
certain. 

'J'hcn I hope he wi/i be angry with you* I hope 
that he wi// resent your ill-treatment of him* 

Too late, too late to begin, Harriot. I won’t 
take it of him now. He has never let me sec 
that his face can become two sorts of features. The 
poor man can look sorrowful ; that 1 know full well : 
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but I shall always laugh when he attempts to look 
angiy. 

You know better^ Charlotte* You may give him 
so much cause for anger, that you may make it 
habitual to him, and then would be glad to see him 
pleased. Men have a hundred ways, that women have 
not, to divert themselves abroad, when they cannot be 
ham)y at home. This I have heard obscrvcNi by— ^ 

By your grandmother, Harriet ? Good old lady ! 
In her reign it might be so ; but you will find that 
women now have as many ways to divert themscives 
abroad as the men. liavc you not observed this 
yourself in one of your letters to Lucy? Ah, my 
dear! we can every hour in the twenty-four be up 
with our monarchs, if they are undutiful. 

But Charlotte Grandison will not, cannot-—— 

Why, that’s true, my dear— But 1 shall not then be 
a Grandison. Yet the nun will Imvc some security 
from my brother’s goodness. He is not only good 
himself, but he makes every one related to him, either 
for fear or shame, good likewise. But 1 think that 
when one week or fortnight is happily over, and 
my spirits arc got up again from the depression into 
which this abominable hurry puts them, I could fail 
upon some inventions that would make every one laugh, 
excq)t the pcfrson who might take it into his hi'std that 
he may be a suiTercr by them : and who can 4rir^>(,sind 
be iingriy in the same monu*nt ? 

You should not marry, Charlotte, till this wickcai 
vein of humour and raillery is stopt. 

1 hope it will hold me till fifty. 

Uort say so, Chidotu^— fkiy rather that you hope 
it will hold you so long only as it may in* thought 
innocent or inoffensive, by the* man whom it will be 
your duty to oblige $ and so long as it will bring no 
discredit to yourself. 
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Your serranty Goody Gravity ! — But what must be, 
must. The man is bound to see it. It will be ail his 
own seeking. He will sin with his eyes open. 1 
think he has seen enough of me to take warning. Ail 
that 1 am concerned ^out, is for the next week or 
fortnight. He will be king ail that time. — Yet, 
perhaps, not fuite all neither. And 1 shall be his 
sovereign ever after, or I am mistaken. Whatadcuse, 
shall a woman marry a man of talents not superior to 
her own, and forget to reward herself for her con- 
descension ? — But, high-ho ! — There’s a sigh, Harriet* 
Were 1 at home, I would either sing you a song, or 
play you a tune, in order to raise my own heart. 

She besought me then, with great earnestness, to 
give her my company till the day arrived, and m the 
day. You see, said she, that my brother has engage- 
ments till Monday. Dear creature ! supjiort, comfort 
me — ^Don’t you see my heart beat through my stays ? 
—If you love me, come to me to-morrow to break- 
fast 5 and leave me not for the whole time— Are you 
not my sister, and the friend of my heart ? I will give 
you a month for it, upon demand. Come, let us go 
down ; I will ask the consent of lioth your cousins. 

She did : and they, with their usual goodness to me, 
cheerfully complied. 

Sir Charles set out this morning to attend the triple 
marriages ; dressed charmingly, his sister says, I have 
made Miss Grandison promise to give me an account 
of such particulars, as, by the help of Saunders, and 
Sir Charles’s own relation, she can pick up. All we 
single girls, 1 believe, are pretty attentive to such 
subjects as these $ as what one day may be our own 
concern. 
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LETTER XVI 

MISS GRAKDISON, TO MISS BYRON 

Thursday night. 

Unreason ABLE, wicked, cruel Byron! To expect a 
poor creature, so near her execution, to write an account 
of other people’s behaviour in the same tremendous cir- 
cumstances ! The matrimonial noose has hung over 
my head for some time past ; and now it is actually 
fitted to my dc\oted neck. — ^Almost choaked, my 
dear! — This moment done hearing read, the firsts, 
seconds, thirds, fourths, to near a dozen of them — 
Lord be merciful to us !— And the villanous lawyer 
rearing up to me his spectacled nose, as if to see how 
I bore it ! Lord G— — insulting me, as I thought, 
by his odious leers : Lady Gertrude sim]x!ring ; little 
Emily ready to bless herself — How will the dear 
Harriet bear these abominable recitatives -But 1 am 
now up stairs from them all, in order to recover my 
breath, and obey my Byron. 

Well, but what am 1 now to say about the Danbys ! 
Saunders has made his report ; Sir Charles has told uh 
some things ; yet 1 will only give; you h<*iids : ntakt- 
out the mst. 

In the first place, my brother went to Mrs. Harring- 
ton’s : (Miss Danby’s aunt :) did every thing but 
worship him. She had with her two young ladit\s, 
relations of her late husband, dainty damsels of the 
city, who bad procured themtseives to bt* invited, that 
they might see the man, whom they called, a wonder 
of generosity and goodmnts. Richard iu*ard one t>f 
them say to the other, Ah, sister, this is a king of a 
man ! What pity there art* not many such I But, 
Harriet, if there were a hundred of them, we would 
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not let one of them go into the city for a wife ; would 
we, my dear ? 

Sir Charles praised Miss Danby* She was full of 
gratitude ; and of humility, 1 suppose. Meek, modest, 
and humble, are qualities in which men are mighty fond 
in women. But matrimony, and a sense of obligation, 
are equally great humblers even of spirits prouder than 
that of Miss Danby ; as your poor Charlotte can 
testify. 

The young gentlemen, with the rest, were to meet 
Sir Charles, the bride, and these ladies, at St. Helen’s, 
I think the church is called. 

As if wedlock were an honour, the Danby girl, in 
respect to Sir Charles, was to be first yoked. He gave 
her .away to the son Galliard. The father Galliard 
gave his daughter to Edward Danby ; but first Mr. 
Hervey gave his niece to the elder. 

One of the brides, I forget which, fainted away; 
another half fainted — Saved by timely salts ; the third, 
TOor soul, wept heartily-<-a8 X suppose I shall do on 
Tuesday. 

Never, surely, was there such a matrimony promoter 
as my brother. God give me soon my revenge u|>(>n 
him in the same way ! 

The procession afterwards was triumphant— Six 
coitches, four silly souls in each ; and to Mr. Poussin’s, 
at Enfield, they all drove. There they found another 
large company. 

My brother was all cheerfulness ; and both men and 
women seemed to contend for his notice : but they were 
much disappinted at finding he meant to leave them 
curly in the evening. 

One married lady, the wife of Sir— somebody, 
(I am very Iwd at remembering the names of city 
knights,} was resolved, she said, since they could not 
have Sir Charles to open the bail, to have one dance 
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before dinner with the handsomest man in England. 
The music was accordingly called in ; and he made no 
scruple to oblige the company on a day so happy. 

Do you know» Harriet^ that Sir Charles is supposed 
to be one of the finest dancers in England ! Remember^ 
my dear, that on Tuesday — [Lord help me ! I shall 
then be stupid, and remember nothing]— you take him 
out yourself : and then you will judge for yourself of 
his excellence in this science— May we not call dancing 
a science? If we judge by the /ew, who perform 
gracefully in it, I am sure we may ; and a difficult 
one too. 

O ! — And remember, Harriet, that you get somebody 
to call upon him to sing — JTffu shall play— I believe 1 
shall forget, in that only agreeaUe moment of the day, 
(for you hsive a sweet finger, my love,} that I am the 
principal fool in the play of the evening. 

O, Harriet, — ^how /, in the circumstances I am 

in, write any more about the soft souls, and silly? 
Come to me by day«-dawn, and leave me not till— I 
don’t know when. Come, and take my part, my dear ; 

I shall hate this man : he does nothing but bop, skip^ 
and dance al)out n>e, grin, and make mouths; and 
every body upholds him in it. 

Must this (1 ho|M» not!) U* the last time tlmt I 
write myself to you 


ChAKLOTTK OaANlHSON? 
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LETTER XVII 

MISS BYRONy TO MISS SELBY 

St. Jamcs’s-sqiiare, Friday morning, April 7. 
Sir Charles Gkandison set out early this morning 

for Lord W 's, in his way to Lady Mansfield’s. 

I am here with this whimsical Charlotte. 

Lady L— , Miss Jer\ois, myself, and every 
female of the family, or who do business for both 
sisters out of it, arc busy, in some way or other, 
prcjjaratory to the approaching Tuesday. 

Miss Grandison is the only idle person. I tell her, 
she is affectedly so. 

The earl has presented her, in his son’s name, with 
some very rich trinkets. Veiy valuable jewels are 

also bespoke by Lord G f who takes Lady 

L ’s advice in every thing ; as one well read in 

the fashions. New equi|mges arc bespoke; and gay 
ones they will be. 

Miss Grandison confounded me this morning by an 
instance of her generosity. She was extremely urgent 
with me to accept, as her third sister, of her share of 
her mother’s jewels. You may believe that I abso- 
lutely refused such a present. I was angry with her ; 
and told her, she had but one way of making it up 
with me; and that was, that since she would Ikt so 
completely set out from her lord, she would unite the 
two halves, by presenting hers to Lady L— — — , who 
had refused jewels from her lord on her marriage ; and 
who then would make an appearance, occasionally, as 
brilliant as her own. 

She was pleased with the hint; and has actually 
given them (unknown to any body but me) to her 
jeweller ; who is to dispose them in such figures, as 
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shall answer those she herself is to have^ which Lady 

L has not. And by this contrivance, which will 

make them in a manner useless to herself, she thinks 
she shall oblige her sister, however reluctant, to accept 
of them. 

Lady Gertrude is also preparing some fine presents 
for her niece elect; but neither the delighted appro- 
bation of the family she is entering into, nor the 
satisfaction expressed by her own friends, give the 
perverse Charlotte any visible joy, nor procure for 
Lord G— — the distinction which she ought to think 
of beginning to pay him. liut, for his |>art, never was 
man so happy. He would, however, perhaps, fare 
better from her, if he could in: more moderate in the 
outward expression of his joy 1 which she has taken it 
into her head to call an insult upon her. 

She docs not, however, give the scope she did 
before the day was fixed, to her playful captiousness. 
She is not quite so arch as she was. Thoughtfulness, 
and a seeming carelessness of what W(* are all empioycci 
in, appear in her counU!nancc. Hhe saunters about, and 
alfec^ to be diverted by her harpsichord only. What 
a whimsical thing is Charlotte Gntndison i But still 

she kecjw l^ord G at diststnee. I told her, an 

hour ago, that she knows not how to condescend to 
him with that grace which is ho natural to her in her 
whole behaviour to every body else. 

1 have l)cen talking to JDr. Bartlett, about Sir 
Charles's journey to Italy. Nobody knows, he says, 
what a bleeding heart is coventi by a countenance so 
benign and cheerful* Bir Charles Gmndison, said he, 
has a prudence Ix^yond ttmt of most young nutn $ Imt 
he has great sensibilities. 

I take it for granted, sir, said I, that he will for the 
future be more an Italian than Englishman. 

Impossible, madam 1 A prudent youth, by travelling, 
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reaps this advantage — From what he sees of other 
countries, he learns to prefer his own. An imprudent 
one the contrary. Sir Charles’s country is endeared 
to him by his long absence from it. Italy, in 
particular, is called the garden of Europe; but it is 
rather to be valued for what it was^ and migk be^ than 
what it is* I need not tell a lady, who has read and 
conversed as you have done, to what that incomparable 
difference is owing. Sir Charles Grandison is greatly 
sensible of it. He loves his country with the judg- 
ment of a wise man ; and wants not the partiality of a 
patriot. 

But, doctor, he has offered, you know, to reside-*- 
There I stopt. 

True, madam — ^And he will not recede from his 
offers, if they arc claimed. But this uncertainty it is 
that disturbs him. 

I pity my ]»tron, proceeded he. 1 have often told 
you he is not happy. What has indiscretion to 
expect, when discretion has so much to suffer ? His 
only consolation is, that he has nothing to reproach 
himself vdth. Inevitable evils he bears as a man 
should. He makes no ostentation of his piety \ but, 
madam, Sir Charles Grandison is a Christian. 

You need not, sir, say more to me to exalt him : 
and, let me add, t^t I have no small pleasure in 
knowing that Clementina is a lady of strict piety, 
though a Roman Catholic. 

And let me assure you, madam, that Sir Charles’s 
regard for Miss Byron (his mere t^n regard for her, 
why should I not say i since every body sees it^ is 
founded upon her piety, and ui>on the amiable qualities 
of her mind. Beauty, madam, is an accidental and 
transient good. No man b^ter knows how to 
distinguish between admiration and iovet than my 
patron. His virtue is virtue upon fuli prwsf, and 
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against sensibilities, that it is heroic to overcome. 
Lady Olivia knows this : and here 1 must acknowledge 
myself a debtor to you for three articles out of your 
ten. I hope soon to discharge the obligation. 

Your own time, doctor: but I must say, that 
whenever you give me Lady Olivia’s story, I shall be 
pained, if I find that a Clementina is considered by a 
TCauty of an unhappier turn, as her rival in the love of 
Sir Charles Grandison. 

Lady Olivia, madam, admires him for his virtues ; 
but she cannot, as he has made it his study to do, 
divide admiration from iove* What offers has she not 
refused i — But she declares, that she had rather be the 
friend of Sir Charles Grandison, than the wife of the 
greatest prince on earth. 

This struck me: Have not / said sometiung like 
it I But surely with innocence of heart. But here 
the doctor suggests, that Olivia has put his virtue to the 
proof : Yet I hope not. 

The FRiENO, Dr. Bartlett ! — I ho]>c that no wonvtn, 
who is not quito given up to dishonour, will pollute the 
sacred wor^ by affixing ideas to it, that cannot be 
connected with it. A friend is one of the highest 
characters that one human creature can shine in to 
another. There may be /m*, that though it has no 
view but to honour, yet, even in wedlock, ripens not 
into friendship. How poor arc ail such attachments ! 
How much beneath the exalted notion I have of that 
noblest, that most delicate union of souls! You 
wonder at me, Dr. Bartlett. Let me repeat to you, 
sir, (I have it by heart,} iSir Charles Gnindtson*s 
tender of friendship to the ]x>or HarriiH; Byron, which 
has given me such exalt<*d ideas of this disinterested 
passion ; but you must not take notice that 1 have. 
I repeated those words, beginning, *My heart de- 
mands alliance with hers’— -and ending with these— 
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* So long as it shall be consistent with her other attach- 
ments.’ ♦ 

The doctor was silent for a few moments. At last. 
What a delicacy is there in the mind of this 
excellent man ! Yet how consistent with the exactest 
truth! The friendship he offers you madam, is 
indeed friendship. What you have repeated can want 
no explanation : yet it is expressive of his uncertain 
situation. It i s - 

He stopt of a sudden. 

Pray, doctor, proceed : I love to hear you talk. 
good young lady! — I may say too much. Sir 
Charles, in these nice points, must bo left to himself. 
It is impossible for any body to express his thoughts as 
he can express them. But let me say, that he justly, 
as well as greatly, admires Miss Byron. 

My heart rose against itself. Bold Harriet, thought 
I, how darcst thou thus urge a good man to say more 
tlian he has a mind to say of the secrets of a friend, 
which arc committed to his keeping ? Content thyself 
with the hofes^ that the worthiest man in the world 
would wish to call thee his, were it not for an invin- 
cible obstacle. And noble, thrice noble Clementina, 
be thine the preference even in the heart of Harriet 
Byron, because justice givtm h to thee ; for, Harriet, 
hast thou not been taught to prefer right and justice to 
every other considemtion i And, wouldst thou abhor 
the thought of a common theft, yet steal a heart that is 
the pro])erty, and that by the dearest purchase, of 
another ? 

* Stitt imgti no of this Volume. 
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LETTER XVIII 

MISS BYRON. ^IN CONTINUATION 

Friday evening. 

We have had a great debate about the place in which 
the nuptial ceremony is to be performed. 

Charlotte, the perverse Charlotte, insisted upon not 
going to church. 

Lord G dared not to give his opinion ; though 

his father and Lady Gertrude, as well as every other 
person, were against her. 

Lord I i said, that if fine ladies thought so 
slightly of the office, as that it might be |)erformcd any 
where, it would be no wonder if fine gentlemen thought 
still more slightly of the obligation it laid them under. 

Being appealed to, I said, that I thought of 
marriage as one of the most solemn acts of a woman’s 
life. 

And if of a woman’s, of a surely, interrupted 

Lady L— — — . If your whimsey, Charlotte, added 
she, arises from modesty, you reflect u|)on your sister ; 
and, what is worse, ujKin your mothiT. 

Charlotte put up her pretty lip, and was Unconvinced. 

Lady Gertrude laid a h<*avy hand upon the affect- 
ation ; yet admires her niece-elect. She distinguished 
between cliamber-vows and church-vows. She men- 
tioned the word timary* She spoke plainiT, on 
Chariottif’s unfeeling jxTverseness. If a bride meant a 
compliment by it to the bridegroom, that was another 
thing but then let her declare as much ; and that she* 
was in a hurry to oblige him. 

Charlotte attempted to kill her by a look— She gave 
a worse to Lord G— . And why, whis{N.Ted she 
to him, as he sat next her* must thou shew all tliy 
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teeth, man ? — ^As Lady Gertrude meant to shame her, 
I thought I could as soon forgive that lady, as her 
who was the occasion of the freedom of speech. 

But still she was perverse : she would not be married 
at all, she said, if she were not complied with* 

I whispered her, as 1 sat on the other side of her, 
I wish, Charlotte, the knot were tied: till then, 
you will not do even right things, but in a wrong 
mminer. 

Dr. Bartlett was not present: he was making a 
kind visit to my cousins Reeves. When he came in, 
the debate was referred to him. He entered into it 
with her, with so much modesty, good sense, propriety, 
and steadiness, that at last the perverse creature gave 
way : but hardly would neither, had he not assured 
her, that her brother would be entirely against her ; 
and that he himself must be excused performing the 
sacred office, but in a sacred place. 8he has set her 
heart on the doctor’s marrying her. 

The Earl of G and Lady Gertrude, as also 

Lord and Lady L~-^ , went away, not dissatisfied 
with Charlotte’s compliance ; she is the most 
ungraciously graceful young woman I ever knew in 
her compliances. But Lo^ G— ^ was to pay for 
all : she and 1 got together in the study : in Iwlted 

Lord G , perhaps with too little ceremony. She 

coloured — Hey-day, sirJ who expected you? His 
countenance immediately fell. He withdrew pre- 
cipitately. Fie, Charlotte ! said I ; recollect yourself 
—and rising, stept to the door. My lord— calling after 
him. 

He came back, but in a little ferment— I hoped, I 
hoped, madam, as you were not in your own aprt- 
ment, that I might, that I might have been -— 

Wherever ladies are by themselves, it is a lady’s 
apartment, my lord, said she, with a haughtiness that 
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sat better on ^er features, than they would upon almost 
any other woman’s. 

He looked as if he knew not whether he should 
stay or go. Sit down, my lord, said I ; we arc not 
particularly engaged* He came nearer, his hat under 
his arm, bowing to her, who sat as stately as a princess 
on her throne : but yet looked disobliged* You give 
yourself pretty airs, my lord— -don’t you ? 

Pretty airs, madam ! — ^Pretty airs !~By my soul, I 
think, madam— And with such a glow on your face, 
madam— Taking his laced hat from under his arm, 
and, with an earnest motion, swinging it backward and 
forward, as unknowing what he did — - 

What, sir, am 1 to be bufietted, sir ? 

He put his hat under his arm again — BuffeUed^ 

madam ! — Would to Heaven 

What has Heaven to do with your odd ways, Lord 

G \ 

T beg jxirdon for intruding, iiKidam>-<But I 
thought 

That you had a privilege, sir-< But marriage itself, 
sir, shall not give you a privilege to break into iny 
retirements. You thught^ sir You could mt think 
—So nwch the worse if you did— 

If I have really offendcHi— 1 will ht: more circum* 
siMfct for the future — I bc^ pardon, madam — Miss 
J3yron, I hojw, will forgive* me too* 

He was goinj^ in great disconijmsure, and with an 
air of angry humility* 

Charlotte, whispered 1, don’t be silly— 

Come, come, now you Imve broke in iqion us, you 
may stay— But another time, when you know me to be 
retired with a friend so dt?ar to me, kt it enter into 
your ht*ad, that no third ]K!rson, unseat for, can be 
welcome* 

Poor man !— How he loves her !— Jtlis countenance 
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changed at once to the humble placid : he looked as if 
he had rather be in fault than she. 

Oh ! how little did she make him look ! 

But he has often, as well as in this instance, let her 
see her power over him. I am afraid she will use it. 
I now see it is and will be his misfortune, that she can 
vex him without being vexed herself : and what may 
he expect, who can be treated with feigned displeasure^ 
which, while it seems to be in earnest to him, will be a 
jest to his wife i 

I was very angry with her, when we were alone ; 
and told her, that she would he an enemy, 1 was afraid, 
of her own happiness. But she only laughed at me : 
Happiness, my dear ! said she : t/jat only is happiness 
which wc think so. If I can be as happy in my way, 
as you can be in yours, shall I not pursue it ? Your 
happiness, child, is in the still life. I love not a dead 
calm : now a tempest, now a refreshing breeze, I shall 
know how to enjoy the difference— My brother will 
not be here to turn jest into earnest ; as might, perhaps, 
be the effect of his mediation — But, heigh-ho, Harriet ! 
that the first week were over, and 1 had got into my 
throne I 

She ended with an Italian air, contrasted with 
another heigh-ho ; and left me for a few moments. 

Poor Lord G 1 said I, looking after her. 

She returned soon. Peer Lerd / repeated 

she : those were the piteous words you threw after me 
— But if 1 should provoke him, do you think he would 
not give me a cuff, or so ?— You know he can^t return 
joke for joke ; and he must revenge himself some way 
—If that should be the case. Peer Cketrlette^ I hojic 
you would say— • 

Not if you deserved it. 

Deserve a euff^ Harriet!— Well, but I am afraid I 
shall. 
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Remember next Tuesday, Charlotte I — ^You must 
vow obedience — Will you break your vow ? — This is 
not a jesting matter. 

True, Harriet. And that it is was, perhaps, 
one of the reasons that made me disinclined to go to so 

solemn* a place as the church with Lord G . 

Don’t you think it one with those who insist upon 
being married in their own chamber ? 

I believe great people, said I, think they must not 
do right things in the common way : that seems to me 
to be one of their fantastic reasons : but the vow is the 
vow, Charlotte : God is eve^ where. 

Now you are so serious, Harriet, it is time to have 
done with the subject. 

I HAVE no sleep in my eyes ; and must go on. What 
keeps me more wakeful is, my real concern for ■ this 

naughty Miss Grandison, and my pity for Lord G ; 

for the instance I have given lyou of her |x.*tulance is 
nothing to what I have seen : but I thought, so near 
the day, she would have changed her behaviour to him. 
Surely, the situation her brother is in, without any 
fault of his own, might convince her, that she need not 
go out of her path to pick up subiccts for unhappiness. 

Such a kittenish disposition in her, I called it ; for it 
is not so much the love of power that predominates in 
her mind, as the love of playfulness : and, when the fit 
is upon her, she regards not whether it is a china cup, 
or a cork, that she |)ata and tosses about. But her 

sfort will certainly be the eUatA of Lord G — ’s 

happiness. Pity that 8ir Charles, who only has power 
over her, is obliged to go abroad so soon! But 
she has principles ; Lady Grandison’s daughter. Sir 
Charles Oraindison’s sister, must have principles. The 
solemnity of the occasion; the office; the church; 
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the altar ; — must strike her : The vow — Will she not 
regard the vow she makes in circumstances so awful } 

Could but my Lord G assume dignity, and mingle 

raillery with it, and be able to laugh w/// her, and 
sometimes her, she would not make /m her sport : 
she would find somebody else : A butt she must have 
to shoot at : but I am afraid he will be too sensible of 
her smartness : and she will have her jest, let who will 
suffer by it. 

Some of the contents of your last are very agreeable 
to me, Lucy. I will begin in earnest to think of leav- 
ing London. Don’t let me look silly in your eyes, 
my dear, when I come. It was not so presump- 
tuous in me (was it ?} to hope — ^When all his relations 
— When he himself—Yet what room for hope did he, 
he, give me ? He was honest ; and I cheated 
myself : but then all you, my dearest friends, encou- 
raged the cheat : nay, pointed my wishes, and my hopes, 
by yours, before I had dared (or shall I say, conde- 
scended ?) to own them to myself. 

You may let that Gawille know, if you please, 
that there is no room for his i/*/, nor, of consequence*, 
any for his menaces. You mu;^ own, that I shall soon 
be in Northamptonshin*. This may prevent his and 
Fenwick’s threatened journey to town. 

But, Lucy, though niy heait has been dutifully^ 
as 1 may say, open to the venerable domestic circle $ 
though it would not have been an honest heart, could 
it, circumstanced as I was, have concealed itst*lf from 

Lady I) ; and must have been an impc*nctrabie 

one indeed, if it could have been disguised to the two 
sisters here — yet, I beseech you, my dear, almost on 
my knees £ besec*ch you, let not the audacious, the 
insulting Greville, have ground given him to suspect a 
weakness in your Harriet, which indelicate minds know 
not how to judge of delicately. For sex-sake, for 
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example-* 8 ake 9 Lucy, let it not be known, to any but 
the partial, friendly few, that our grand-mamma 
Shirley’s child, and aunt Selby’s niece, has been a 
volunteer in her aflfections. How many still more for- 
ward girls would plead Mrs. Shirley’s approbation of 
the hasty affection, without considering the circum- 
stances, and the object ! So the next girl that runs 
away to a dancing-master, or an ensign, would reckon 
herself one of Harriet’s school. 

Poor Mr. Orme ! I am sorry he is not well. It 
is cruel in you, Lucy, at this time, to -say, (so un- 
doubtingly,) that his illness is owing to his love of me. 
You knew that such a suggestion would pain me. 
Heaven restore Mr. Ormc ! 

But I am vexed, as it cannot be to purpose, that Sir 
Charles Grandison and I have been named together, 
and talked of, in your neighbourhood! — He will be- 
gone abroad \ 1 shall return to Northamptonshire : and 
shall look St silly 1 So like a refused girl I 

i Every body gives me to him, you say *So much 
the worse. I wonder what business this every body 
has to trouble itself about me. 

One consolation, however, I shall have in my return ; 
and that is, in my Nancy’s recovered health } which 
was so precarious when I set out for London. 

But I shall have nothing to entertain you with when 
1 am with you: Sir Cl^iries Grandison, Lord ami 
Lady L— — , Lady G~ — , (as now in tha*e or four 
days she will be), my dear Miss Jervois, Ur. Bartlett, 
will be all my subject. And have I not exhausted 
that by pen and ink i O no ! The doctor promises 
to corres^nd with me ; and he makes no doubt but 
Sir Charles will correspond with him, as usual. 

What can the unusumly tender friendship be called 
which he professed for me, and, as I may say, claimed in 
return from me i I know that he has no notion of the 
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love called PiaUnic* Nor have Is 1 think it, in 
general, a dangerous allowance ; and, with regard to 
our sex, a very unequal one ; since, while the man has 
nothing to fear, the woman has every thing, from the 
privileges that may be claimed, in an acknowledged KXfo?* 
fidence, especially in presence. Miss Grandison thus 
interprets what he said, and strengthens her opinion 
by some of Dr. Bartlett’s late intimations that he 
really loves me ; but not being at liberty to avow his 
love, he knew not what to say; and so went as 
near to a declaration as was possible to do in his 
circumstances. 

But might I not expect, from such a profession of 
friendship in Sir Charles, an offer of correspondence in 
absence \ And if he made the offer, ought I to decline 
it ! Would it not indicate too much on wy side, were 
I to do so ? — And does it not on if he make not 
the offer ? He corresponds with Mrs. Beaumont : 
nobody thinks that any thing can be meant by that 
correspondence on ef'fJ^r side; because Mrs. Beaumont 
must ^ at least forty ; Sir Charles but six or seven and 
twenty : but if he makes not the request to Harriet, 
who is but little more than twenty ; what, after such 
professions of a friendship so tender, will be inferred 
from his forbearance i 

But 1 shall puzzle myself, and you too, Lucy, if I 
go on with this sort of reasoning ; because I shall not 
know how to ])ut all I mean into words. Have I not 
2 ilready puzzled you i I d^ink my expression is weak 
and perpexed — But this offered and accepted friend- 
ship between two persons not indelicate, must be per- 
plexing ; since he is the only young man in the world, 
from whom a woman has no dishonour to fear. — Ah, 
Lucy ! — It would be vanity in me, would it not, to 
suppose that he had more to fear from Harriet, than 
she has from him ; as the virtue of either, I hope, is 
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not questionable ? But the event of his Italian visit 
will explain and reconcile everything. 

1 will encourage a drowsy fit, that seems to be steal- 
ing upon me. If I have not written with the |)crspi- 
cuity I always aim at, allow, Lucy, for the time of 
night ; for spirits not high ; and for the subject, which 
having its delicacies, as well as uncertainties, 1 am not 
able to write clearly upon it. 


LETTER XIX 

Miss BYRON.— IN CONTINUATION 

Saturday night, April 9. 

Sir Charles is already returned ; he arrived at 
Windsor on Friday morning; but found that Lord 
W— — had set out the afternoon of the day before, 
for the house of his friend Sir .losqih Lawrence, 
which is but fifteen miles from Mansfield-house. 

Upon this intelligence, Sir Charles, wanting to 
return to town as soon as he could, followed him to 
the knight’s; and having time enough himself to 
reach Mansfield-house that night, he, by his uncle’s 
consent, pursued his journey thither 5 to the great joy 
of the family; who wished for his personal intro- 
duction of my lord to Miss Mansfield. 

My lord arrived by breakfast-time, unfatigued, and 
in high spirits : staid at Mansficid-house all day ; and 
promised so to manage, as to be in town to-morrow, 
in order to be present at his niece’s nujitials on 
Tuesday. 

As for Sir Charles, he mode the Mansfield family 
happy in his company the whole Friday evening; 
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inquiring into their affairs relating to the oppression 
they lay under; pointing out measures for redress; 
encouraging Miss Mansfield ; and informing the 
brothers, that the lawyers he had consulted on their 
deeds, told him, that a new trial might be hoped for ; 
the result of which, probably, would be a means to do 
them justice, so powerfully protected and assisted as 
they would be now ; for new lights had broken in 
upon them, and they wanted but to recover a deed, 
which they understood was in the hands of two 
gentlemen, named Hartley, who were but lately 
returned from the Indies. Thus prepared, the 
Mansfields also were in high spirits the next morning ; 
and looked. Sir Charles said, on each other, when 
they met, as if they wanted to tell each other their 
agreeable dreams. 

Sir Charles, in his way, had looked in upon Sir 
Harry Beauchamp and his lady. He found Sir Harry 
in high spirits, expecting the arrival of his son ; who 
was actually landed from Calais, having met there his 
father’s letter, allowing him to return to England, and 
wishing in his own, and in Lady Beauchamp’s name, 
his spe^y arrival. 

Sir Charles’s impatience to see his friend, ])ermitted 
him only to breakfast with my lord and the Mansfields ; 
and to know the opinion each party formed of the 
other, on this first interview $ and then he set out to 
Sir Harry Beauchamp’s. What an activity !-— 
Heaven reward him with the grant of his own 
wishes, whatever they be, and make him the happiest 
of men! 

My lord is greatly taken with the lady, and her 
whole family. Well he may, Sir Charles says. He 
blessed him, and called himself blessed in his sister’s 
son, for his recommendation of each to the other. 
The lady thinks better of him, as her mother owned 
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to Sir Charles, than she thought she should, from 
report. 

1 begin to think, Lucy, that those who set out for 
happiness, are most likely to find it, when they live 
single till the age of fane^ is over. Those who 
marry while it lasts, arc often disappointed of that 
which they propose so largely to themselves : while 
those who wed for convenience, and deal with tolerable 
honesty by each other, are at a greater certainty. 
Tolerable^ I repeat, since, it seems, we are to expect 
that both parties will turn the best side of the old 
garment outward. Hence arises consolation to old 
maidens, and cautions against precipitation.— Ex- 
patiate, my dear, on this fruitful subject : 1 would, 
were 1 at leisure. 

Sir Charles says that he doubts not, but Lord 
W— will be as happy a man as he wishes to be, in 
less than a month. 

The deusc is in this brother of mine, whisperec 
Miss Grandison to me, for huddling up of marriuget 
He don’t consider, that there may be two chances f 
one, that his honest folks may, in half a year’s time 
bless him the contrary way. 

Sir Charles told us, that he had desired Lord 

W to give out every where (that the adversaries 

of the Mansfield family might know it) his intended 
alliance ; and that he and his nephew were both 
determined to procure a retrospection of all former 
proceedings. 

Sir Charles got to Sir Harry Beauchamp’s a little 
brfore his friend arriv<*d. Sir Harry took him *iside at 
his alighting, and told him, that Lady Beauchani]) had 
had^ clouds on her brow all the day ; and, he was 
afraid, would not receive his sun with the graciousness 
that once he hoped for from her : but, that he left Urn 
to manage with her. She never, said he, had so 

VOL. IV. G 
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high an opinion either of man or woman as she has of 
you. 

Sir Charles addressed himself to her, as not 
doubting her goodness upon the foot of their former 
conversation ; and praised her for the graces that 
however appeared but faintly in her countenance, till 
his compliments lighted them up, and made them shine 
full out in it. He told her, that his sister and Lord 

G were to be married on the following Tuesday, 

He himself, he said, should set out for Paris on Friday 
after: but hoped to see a family intimacy begun 
between his sisters and Lady Beauchamp ; and 
between their lords, and Sir Harry, and Mr. 
Beauchamp. He applauded her on the generosity of 
her intentions, as declared to him in their former 
conference ; and congratulated her on the power she 
had, of which she made so noble a use, of laying at 
the same time an obligation on the tenderest of 
husbands, and the most deserving of sons : whose duty 
to her he engaged for. 

All this set her in high good humour ; and she took 
to herself, and hrltikd upon it, to express myself in 
Charlotte’s manner, the praises and graces this adroit 
manager gave her, as if they were her unquestionable 
due. 

This agreeable way they were all in, Sir Harry 
transported with his lady’s goodness, when Mr» 
Beauchamp arrived. 

The young gentleman bent his knee to his step- 
mother, as well as to his father ; and thanked her for 
the high favours which, his father had signified to him 
by letter, he owed to her goodness. She confirmed 
them ; but, Sir Charles o&ervcd, with an ostentation 
that shew^ she thought very highly of her own 
generosity. 

They had a very cheerful evening. Not one cloud 
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would hsmg on Lady Beauchamp’s brow, though once 
or twice it seemed a little overshadowed, as Mr. 
Beauchamp displayed qualities for which his father was 
too ready to admire him. Sir Charles thought it 
necessary to caution Sir Harry on this subject ; putting 
it in this light, that Lady Beauchamp lov^ her 
husband so well, that she would be too likely to dread 
a rivalry in his affections from a son so very accom<» 
plished. Sir Harry took the hint kindly. 

Mr. Beauchamp was under a good deal of concern 
at Sir Charles’s engagements to leave England so soon 
after his arrival ; and asked his father’s leave to attend 
him. Sir Harry declared, that he could not part with 
him. Sir Charles chid his friend, and said, it was not 
quite so handsome a return as might have been 
expected from his Beauchamp, to the joyful reception 
he had met with from his father, and Lady Beauchamp. 
But she excused the young gentleman, and said, she 
wondered not, that any body who was favoured with 
hU friendship, should be unwilling to be separated from 
him. 

Sir Charles expresses great satisfaction in Mr. 
Beauchamp’s being arrived before his dejuirture, that he 
may present to us himself, a man with whom he is sure 
wc shall all be delighted, and leave him luippy in the 
beloved society which he himself is obliged to quit. 

A repining temper, Lucy, would consider only the 
hardship of meeting a long-absent friend, just to feel 
the uneasiness of a second parting : but this man views 
every thing in a right light. When his own ha{)pines8 
is not to btf attaint^ he lays it out of his thouglits, and, 
as I have heretofore oliservcrd, ajoices in that of others. 
It is a pleasure to see how Sir Charles seems to enioy 
the love which Dr. Bartlett exprc^sscs fur this friend of 
them both. 

Sir Charles addressed himself to me, on several 

G % 
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occasions, in so polite, in so tender a manner, that 
every one told me afterwards, they are sure he loves 
me. Dr. Bartlett at the time, as he sat next me, 
whispered, on the regret expressed by all on losing him 
so soon — ^Ah, madam ! — know and pity my patron’s 
struggles ! — Stru^ies^ Lucy I What could the doctor 
mean by this whisper to me ? But I hope he guesses 
not at mine ! If he does, would he have whispered his 
pity of Sir Charles to me ? — Come, Lucy, this is some 
comfort, however ; and I will endeavour to be brave 
upon it, that I may not, by my weakness, lessen myself 
in the doctor’s good opinion. 

It was agreed for Charlotte, (whose assent was given 
in these words — < Do as you will — or, rather, as my 
brother will — ^What signifies opposing /*//»/’’) that the 
nuptials shall be solemnized, as privately as possible, at 
St. George’s church. The company is to drop in at 
different doors, and with as few attendants as may be. 
Lord W~— , the Earl of G— ^ and Lady Gertrude, 
Lord and Lady L— Miss Jervois, and your 
Harriet, arc to be present at the ceremony. I was 
very earnest to be excused; till Miss 6randison, 
when we were alone, dropt down on one knee, and 
held up her hands, to beg me to accompany her. Mr* 
Everard Grandison, if he can be found, is to be also 
there, at Sir Charles’s desire. 

Dr. Bartlett, 'as I before hinted, at her earnest 
request, is to perform the ceremony. Sir Charles 
wished it to be at his own parish-church : but Miss 
Grandison thought it too near to be private. He was 
indifferent, as to the place, he said-*^ it was at 
church s for he had been told of the difficulty we had 
to get Charlotte to desist from having it per&rmed in 
her chambt?r ; and stHjmed surprised.— Fie, Charlotte I 
said he— An office so solemn !— Vows to receive and 
pay, as in the Divine Presence— 
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She was glad, she told me, that she had not left 
that batde to be fought with him» 


Monday, April zo. 

Lord W is come. Lord and Lady L— — 

are here. They, and Miss Grandison, received him 
with great respect. He embraced his niece in a very 
affectionate manner. Sir Charles was absent. Lord 

W is in person and behaviour a much more 

agreeable man than I expected him to be. Nor is he 
so decrepit with the gout, as I had supposed. He is 
very careful of himself, it seems. This world has 
been kind to him ; and I fancy he makes a great deal 
of a little pain, for want of stronger exercise to his 
ptience; and so is a suftercr by self-indulgence. 
Had I not been made acquainted with his free living, 
and with the insults he bore from Mrs, Giflard, with 
a spirit so poor and so low, I should have believed I 
saw not only the man of quality, but the man of sense, 
in his countenance. 1 cnai*avoured, however, as much 
as I could, to look upon him as the brother of the late 
Lady Grandison* Had he Ixxm worthy of that 
relation, how should 1 have reverenced him ! 

But whatever 1 thought of ///at, he expressed him** 
self highly in my favour. He prticularly praised me 
for the modesty which he said was visible in my 
countenance. Free*-Iiver8, Lucy, taken with that 
grace in a woman, which they make it their pride to 
destroy ! But all men, good and bad, admire modesty 
in a woman : And I am sometimes out of humour with 
our sex, that they do not as generally like modesty in 
men. I am sure that this grace in Sir Charles 
Grandison, is one of his principl glories with me. It 
emboldens one’s heart, and prmits one to b<^have before 
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him with ease ; and, as I may say, with j^riirr/Vy, in the 
consciousness of a right intention. 

But what were Lord W *8 praises of his 

nephew ! He called him, the glory of his sex, and of 
human nature. How the cheeks of the dear Emily 
glowed at the praises given to her guardian I — She was 
the taller for tnem : when she moved, it was on tip- 
toe; stealing as it were, across the floor, lest she 
shodd lose anything, that was said on a subject so 
delightful to her. 

My lord was also greatly pleased with her. He 
complimented her as the beloved ward of the best of 
guardians. He lamented, with us, the occasion that 
called his nephew abroad. He was full of his own 
engagements with Miss Mansfield, and declared that 
his nephew should guide and govern him as he pleased 
in every material case, respecting either the conduct of 
his future life, or the management and disposition of his 
estate, adding that he had made his will, and excepting 
only his lady’s jointure, and a few legacies, had left 
cveiy thing to him. 

How right a thing, even in policy, is it, my dear, to 
be good and generous. 

I must not forget, that my lord wished toith all hU 
souU that was his expression, that he might have the 
honour of giving to his nephew my hand in marriage. 

I could feel myself blush. I half-suppressed a sigh : 
I would have wholly suppressed it if 1 could. I re- 
covered the little confusion,hi8 too plainly expressed wish 
gave me, by repeating to myself the word Clemkntika. 

This Charlotte is a great coward. But I dare not 
tell her so, for fear of a retort. I believe I should be 
as great a one in her circumstances, so few hours to 
one of the greatest events of one’s life ! But I fretind 
not to bravery : yet hope, that in the cause of virtue or 
honour I shall be found to have a soul. 
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I write now at my cousin’s. I came hither to make 
an alteration in my dress. I have promised to be with 
the sweet Bully early in the morning of her important 
day. 


LETTER XX 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION 


Tuesday night, 
Wedne^ay morning, 



11 , 22 . 


Miss Gkandison is no longer to be called by that 

name. She is Lady G • May she make Lord 

G as happy as 1 dare say he will make hef) if It be 

not her own fault ! 

I was early with her> according to promise. I found 
her more affected than she was even last night with her 
approaching change of condition. Her brother had 
been talking to her» she said ; and had laid down the 
duties of the state she was about to enter into» in such 
a serious manner, and made the performance of them of 
so much importance to her happiness, both here 
and hereafter, that she was terrified at the thoughts of 
what she was about to undertake. 8hc liad never 
considered matrimony in that formidable light before. 
He had told her, that he was afraid of her vivacity $ 
yet was loath to discourage her cheerfulness, or to say 
anything that should lower her spirits. All he be- 
sought of her was, to regard times, tempers, and 
occasions; and then it would be impossible but her 
lively humour must give delight not only to the man 
whom she favoured with her hand, but to every one 
who had the pleasure of approaching her. If, 
Charlotte, said he, you would have the world around 
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you Inspect your husband you must set the example. 
Whde the wife gives the least room to suspect, that she 
despises her husband, she will find that she subjects him 
to double contempt, if he resents it not ; and if he 
does, can you be happy ? Aggressors lay themselves 
open to severe reprisds. If you differ, you will be apt 
to make by-standers judges over you. They will 
remember, when you are willing to forget ; and your 
fame will be the sport of those beneath you, as well in 
understanding as degree. 

She believed, she told me, that Lord G had 

been making some complaints of her. IJ h had 

Hush, my dear, said I — ^Not one word of threaten- 
ing : are you more solicitous to conceal your fault, tlian 
to amend it ? 

No — But you know, Harriet, for a man, before he 
has experienced wliat sort of a wife I shall make, to 
complain against me for foibles in courtship, when he 
can help himself if he wUl^ has something so very 
little 

Your conscience, Charlotte, tells you, that he had 
reason for complaint ; and therefore you think he has 

complained. Think the best of Lord G iot your 

own reputation’s sake, since you thought fit to go thus 
far with him. You have borne nothing from him : he 
has borne a great deal from you* 

I am fretful, Harriet ; I won’t be chidden ; I will 
be comforted by you : you shall sooth me x are you not 
my sister \ She threw her arms around me, and kissed 
my cheek. 

I ventured to rally her, though 1 was afnud of her 
retort, and met with it : but I thought it would divert 
her. 1 am glad, my dear, said I, that you are capabk* 
of this tenderness of temper: you blustering girls— 
But fear, I believe, will make cowards loving. 

Harriet, said she, and flung from me to the window. 
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remember thisi may I soon sec you in the same 
situation ! I will then have no mercy upon you. 

The subject, which Sir Charles led to at breakfast, 
was the three weddings of Thursday last. He spoke 
honourably of marriage, and made some just compli- 
ments to Lord and Lady L ; concluding them 

with wishes, that his sister Charlotte and Lord G 

might be neither more nor less happy than they were. 

Then turning to Lord W , he said, he questioned 

not his lordship’s happiness with the lady he had so 
lately seen; for I cannot doubt, said he, of your 
lordship’s affectionate gmtitude to her, if she behaves 
as I am sure she will. 

My lord had tears in his eyes. Never man had such 
a nephew as I have, saidhci. All the joy of my present 
prospects, all the comforts of my future life, are and 
will be owing to you. 

Here hud he stopt, it would have been well : but 
turning to me, he unex})ectedly said, Would to God, 
madam, that ym could reward him ! 1 cannot ; Jind 
nobody else can. 

All wea‘ alarmed for me ; every eye wsis upon me- 
A sickishness came over my heart-^1 know not how 
to describe it. My heitd sunk upon my bosom. 1 
could hardly sit ; yet was able to rise. 

Sir Charles’s face was overspread with blushes. He 
bowed to my lord. May the nuin, Sitid he, who shiil! 
have the honour to call Miss Byron his, be, if pfusiblc^ 
as deserving as she is ! Then will they live together 
the life of angels. 

He gmcefuliy looked down $ not at me ; and 1 got 
a little coumge to look up: yet Lady was 

concerned for me : so was Lord : Kmily’s eye 

dropt a tear upon her blushing chi'ek. 

Was it not, Lucy, a severe trial .^—Indeed it was. 
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My lord, to mend the matter, lamented very 
pathetically, that Sir Charles was under an obligation to 
go abroad ; and still more, that he could not stay to 
be present at the celebration of his nuptials with Miss 
Mansfield. 

The Earl, Lord G , Lady Gertrude, and the 

doctor, were to meet the bride and us at church* l^ord 
and Lady L — — , Sir Charles, and Emily, went in 
one coach ; Miss Grandison and I in another. 

As wc went, I don’t like this aflair at ail, Harriet, 
said she. My brother has long made all other men 
indifferent to me. Such an infinite difference ! 

Can any body be happier than Lord and Lady L , 

Charlotte? Yet Lady L admires her brother as 

much as you can do. 

They happy I — And so they are. But Lady L— , 

soft soul ! icll in love with I>ord L before my 

brother came over. So the foundation was laid : and 
it being a first fiamc with her, she, in compliment to 
krse/ff could not but persevere. But the sorry creature 
Anderson, proving a sorry creature, niade me despise 
the sex ; and my brother’s peifections contributed to 
my contempt of all other men. 

Indeed, my dear, you arc wrong. I.ord G— - 
loves you ; but were Sir Charles not your brother, it is 
not very certain that he would have returned your love. 

Why, that’s true. I believe he would not, in that 
case, have chosen me- 1 am sure he would not, if he 
had known yon ; but for the man one loves, one can io 
any thing, be every thing, that he would wish one to be. 

Do you think you cannot love Lord G -~ " ? For 
Heaven’s sake, Charlotte, though you are now almost 
within sight of the church, do not think of giving your 

hand, if you cannot resolve to make Lord G as 

happy as I have no* doubt he will^make you, if it be 
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What will my brother say ?— What will— 

Leave that to me. 1 will engage Sir Charles and 
Dr. Bartlett to lend me their ears in the vestry; and I 
am sure your brother, if he knows that you have an 

antipathy to Lord G ^ or that you think you can- 

not be happy with him, will undertake your cause, and 
bring you ofF. 

Antipathy ! That’s a strong word, Harriet. The 
man is a good-natured silly man -- — 

Billy / Charlotte !— Silly then he must be for loving 
you so well, who, really, have never yet given him an 
opportunity to shew his importance with you. 

I do pity him sometimes. 

The coach stopt Ah, Lord ! Harriet ! The 
church ! The church ! 

Say, Charlotte, before you step out-— Shall I speak to 
your brother, and Dr. Bartlett, in the vestry i 

I shall look like a fool cither way. 

Don’t act like one, Charlotte, on this solemn 
occasion. Say, you will deserve, that you will try to 
deserve Lord G — — ’s love. 

Sir Charles ap|warcd. l^ord help me !— My 
brother !— I’ll try, I’ll try, what can bt* done. 

He gave each his hand in turn : in we flew ; the 
people began to gather about us. l/ord G— — , all 
rapture, received her at the entrance. Sir Charles led 
me ; and the Karl and Lady Gertrude received us with 
joy in their countenances. I overheard the naughty 
one say, as Lord G --~ ieti her up to the altar. You 
don’t know what you are about, man. I expect to 
have all my way : reniembifr that’s one of my articles 
before marriage. 

He return^ her an answer of fond assent to her 
condition. I am afraid, thought 1, poor i^ord G— , 
you will be moa* than cnca reminded of this previous 
article. 
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When she was led to the altar, and Lord G 

and she stood together, she trembled. Leave me not, 
Harriet, said she. — Brother J Lady L ! 

I am sure she looked sil/ier than Lord G at 

that instant. 

The good doctor began the office. No alearly 
beloveds^ Harriet ! whispered she, as I had said, on a 
really terrible occasion. 1 was offended with her in my 
heart : again, she whispered something against the 
office, as &e doctor proceeded to give the reasons for 
the institution. Her levity did not forsake her even at 
that solemn moment. 

When the service was over, every one (Sir Charles 
in a solemn and most affectionate manner) wished her 

happy. My lord G kissed her hand with a bent 

knee. 

She took my hand. Ah, Lord, what have I done i 

And am I married? whispered shc^And cun it 
never be undone?— And is that the man, to whom 
I am to be obedient? — Is be to be my lord and 
master ? 

Ah, Lady G , said T, it is a solemn office. T'ou 

have vowed : be has vowed.— It is a solemn office. 

Lord G led her to the first coach. Sir Charles 

led me into the same. The people, to my grciit con*> 
fusion, whispert^d, That’s the bride ! What a charm- 
ing couple! Sir Charles handed Miss Emily next. 
Lord G— came in ; as he was entering, Harkce, 
friend, said Charlotte, and put out her hand, you mis- 
take the coach : you are not of our company. 

The whole world, re{)]ied my lord, shall not now 
divide us : and took his seat on the same side with 
Emily. 

The man’s a rogue, Harriet, whispered she : See ! 
he gives himself airs already I 

This, said Lord G , as the coach drove on, 
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taking one hand^ and eagerly kissing it» is the hand 
that Uessed me. 

And that, said she, pushing him from her with the 
other, is the hand that repulses your forwardness. 
What came you in here for ?— Don't be silly. 

He was in raptures all the way. 

When we came home, every one embraced and 
wished joy to the bride. The Earl and Lady 
Gertrude were in high spirits. The lady rc-salutcd 
her niece, as her dear niece : the carl recognised his 
beloved daughter. 

But prepare to hear a noble action of Lord 
W 

When he came up to compliment her — My dearest 
niece, said he, 1 wish you joy with all my soul ! I 
have not been a kind uncle. There is no fastening 
any thing on your brother. Accept of this : [and he 
put a little pj^^r into her hand — It was a banknote of 
i,ooo/. :] My sister's daughter, and brother's sister, 
merits more than this. 

Was not this handsomely presented, Lucy ? 

He then, in a manner Ix'coming Lady Gnmdison's 

brother, stept to Lady L . My niece Charlotte 

is not my mlj niece, 1 wish you, my dear, as if this 
was your day of marriage, all hapjnness : accept these 
two pprs ; [the one, Lucy, was a note for x,ooo/. 
and the other for 100/. :] and he said, The lesser note 
is due to you for interest on the greater. 

When the ladies opened their notes, and saw what 
they were, they were at first at a loss what to say. 

It was most gracefully done. But see, Lucy, the 
example of a g<^ and generous man can sometimes 
alter natures $ and covetous men, I have heard it ob- 
served, when their hearts are opened, often act 
nobly. 

As soon as Lady G • (so now I must call her) 
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recovered herself from the surprise into which my 
lord’s present and address had put her» she went to 
him : Allow me, my lord, said she, and bent one knee 
to him, to crave your blessing; and at the same 
time to thank you for your paternal present to your 
ever obliged Charlotte. 

God bless you, my dear 1 saluting her— But thank 
your noble brother : you delight me with your graceful 
acceptance. 

Lady L came up. My lord, you overcome 

me by your bounty. — How shall I- —— - 

Your brother’s princely spirit, Lady L— > said 
he, makes this present look mean. Forgive me only, 
that it was not done before. And he saluted her* 

Lord L came up. Lady L shewed him 

the opened notes— Sec here, my lord, said she, what 

Lord W has done : and he calls this the interest 

due on that# 

Your lordship oppresses me with your goodness to 

your niece, said Lord L . May health, long life, 

and happiness, attend you in your own nuptiiils I 

There, there, said Lord W— , pointing to Sir 
Charles, (who had withdrawn, and then entered), 
make your acknowledgment; his noble spirit has 
awakened mine ; it was only asleep. My late sister’s 
brother wanted but the force* of such an example. That 
son is all his mother. 

Sir Charles joining them, having heard only the last 
words— If I am thought a son not unworthy of the 
most excellent of mothcfrs, said he, and by hr brother, 
I am happy. 

Then you are happy, replied my lord. 

Her memory, resumed Sir Charles, I cherish ; and 
when 1 have been teniptcd to forget myself, that 
memory has been a means of keeping me steady in^my 
duty. Her precepts, my lord, were the guide of my 
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early youth. Had I not kept them in inind» how 
much more blamable than most young men had I been ! 
— My Charlotte ! have that mother in your memory, 
on this great change of your condition ! You will not 
be called to her trials. — His eyes glistened. Tender 
be our remembrance of my father. — Charlotte, be 
worthy of your mother. 

He withdrew with an air so noble! — But soon re- 
turning, with a cheerful look, he was told what Lord 

W had done. — ^Your lordship was before^ said he, 

entitled to our duty, by the ties of blood : but what is 
the relation of body to that of mind? You have 
bound me for my sisters, and that still more by the 
manner than by the act, in a bond of gratitude that 
never can be broken ! 

Thank yourself, thank yourself, my noble nephew. 

Encourage, my lord, a family intimacy between your 
lady and her nieces and nephew. Y ou will bc» delighted, 
my sisters, with Miss Mansfield ; but when she obliges 
my lord with her hand, you will reverence your aunt. 
1 shall have a pleasure, when I am far distant, in con- 
templating the family union. Your lordshij) must let 
me know your day in time ; and 1 will be joyful upon 
it, whatever of a contrary nature I may hav<‘ to 
struggle with on my own account. 

My lord wept — My lord wept, did I say ?— Not one 
of us had a dry eye !— -This was a solemn scene, you will 
say, for a wedding-day : but how delightfully do such 
scenes dilate the heart ! 

The day, however, was not forgotten us a day of 
festivity. Sir Charles himself, by his vivacity ami 
openness of countenance, made every one joyful : and, 
except that now and then a sigh, which could not be 
chi'cked, stole from some of us, to think that ht^ would so 
soon be in anotlier country, (far distant from th(» friends 
he now made happy), and engaged in diflicuilies ; ]XThapH 
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in dangers $ every heart was present to the occasion of 
the day. 

O, Charlotte! Dear Lady G ! Hitherto it 

is in your power to make every future day worthy of 
this 1 — ‘ Have your mother, your noble mother, in your 
memory, my dear : ’ and give credit to the approbation 
of such a brother. 

1 should have told you, that my cousins Reeves came 
about two, and were received with the utmost politeness 
by everybody. 

Sir Charles was called out just before dinner ; and 
returned introducing a young gentleman, dressed as if 
for the day — This is an earlier favour, than I had 
hoped for, said Sir Charles $ and leading him to Lady 

G . This, sir, is the queen of the day. My 

dear l-,ady G , welcome ^the house is yours — » 

welcome) the man 1 love : welcome my Beauchamp. 

Every one, except Emily and me, crowded about 
Mr. Beauchamp, as Sir Charles’s avowedly beloved 
friend, and bid him cordially welcome: Sir Charles 
presenting him to each by mmie. 

Then leading him to me — I am half ashamed, Lucy, 
to repeat~But tsike it as he s]H>ke it^Revere, said 
he, my dear friend, thsit excellent young lady : but let 
not your admiration stop at her face ai^ person : she 
has a mind as exalted, my Beauchamp, as your own : 
Miss Byron, in honour to my sister, and to us all, hits 
gilded this day by her j)rescnco. 

Mr. Beauchamp approached me with polite respect. 
The laiiy whom Sir Charles Grandison admires, as he 
does you, nuulam, must be the first of women. 

1 might have said, tlmt he, who was so eminently 
distinguished as the friend of Sir Charles Grandison, 
must be a most valuablt* man: but my spirits were 
not high. I courtesieci to his compliment % and was 
silent. 
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Sir Charles presented Emily to him. — My Emily, 
Beauchamp. I hope to live to see her happily 
married. The man whose heart is but half so worthy 
as hers, must be an excellent man. 

Modesty might look up, and be sensible to com- 
pliments from &e lips of such a man. Emily looked 
at me with pleasure, as if she had said. Do you hear, 
madam, what a fine thing my guardian has said of 
me? 

Sir Charles asked Mr. Beauchamp, how he stood 
with my Lady Beauchamp ? 

Very well, answered he. After such an introduction 
as you had given me to her, I must have been to blame, 
had I not* She is my father’s wife : I must respect 
her, were she ever so unkind to me : she is not without 
good qualities. Were every family so happy as to have 
Sir Chark*8 Grundison for a mediator when misunder- 
standings hap]3ened, there would be very few lasting 
differences among relations. My father and mother 
tell me, that they never sit down to table together, 
but they bless you : and to me they have talked of 
nobody else: but Lady Beauchamp dejpends u|>onyuur 
promise of making her acquainted with the ladies of 
your family. 

My sisters, and their lords, will do honour to my 
promise in my absence. l.ady L — LtidyG— — , 
let me recommend to you Lady Ik'auchamp as more 
than a common visiting acquaintance. Do you, sir, to 
Mr. Beauchamp, see it cultivated. 

Mr. Beauchamp is an agreeable, and, when Sir 
Charles Grandison is not In comptiny, a handsome and 
genteel man. I think, my dear, that I do but the 
same justice that every body would do, in this exce|>«* 
tion. He is cheerful, lively, ytt modt^st, and not too 
full of words. One sees love and respect in every 
look he casts upon his friend $ and that he is delighted 
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when he hears him speak, be the subject what it 
will. 

He once said to Lord W , who praised his 

nephew to him, as he does to everybody near him ; 
The universal voice, my lord, is in his favour wherever 
he goes. Every one joins almost in the same words, 
in different countries, allowing for the different 
languages, that for sweetness of manners, and manly 
dignity, he hardly ever had his equal. 

Sir Charles was then engaged in talk with his 
Emily ; she before him ; he standing in an easy genteel 
attitude, leaning against the wainscot, listening, smiling 
to her prattle, with looks of indulgent lo\e, as a father 
might do to a child he was fond of ; while she looked 
back every now and then towards me, so proud, poor 
dear ! of being singl<.*d out by her guardian. 

She tript to me afterwards, and, leaning over my 
shoulder, as I sat, whisperc»d — I have lx*en begging of 
my gtuirdian to use his intcTcst with you, madam, to 
take me down with you to Noithamptonshire. 

And what is the result ? 

She ]xiU8ed. 

Has he denied your request ? 

No, madam. 

Has he allowed you to go, my dear, if I comply, 
turning half round to her with pleasures 

iShe paused, and seemed at a loss. I repeated my 
question. 

Why, no, he has not consented neither— But he said 
such charming things, so obliging, so kind, both of you 
and of me, that I forgot to repeat my question, though 
it was so m«ar my heart : but 1 will usk him again. 

And thus, l#ucy, can he decline complying, and yet 
simd away a r(*qu(*st(*r so much d(*lighted with him, ns 
to forgn what her rtnquest was. 

Miss Grandison— Lady G— , I would say, 
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singled me out soon after — ^This Beauchamp is really a 
very pretty fellow, Harriet. 

He is an agreeable man, answered I. 

So I think. 

She said no more of him at that time. 

Between dinner and tea, at Lady L 's motion, 

they made me play on the harpsichord ; and, after one 
lesson, they besought Sir Charles to sing to my play- 
ing. He would not, he said, deny any request that 
was made him on that day. 

He sung. He has a mellow manly voice, and great 
command of it. 

This introduced a little concert. Mr. Beauchamp 

took the violin ; Lord 1-. the bass-viol ; Lord 

G the German flute ; and most of the company 

joined in the chorus. The song was from ‘Alex- 
ander's Feast : ' the words ; 

Happy, hapi)y, happy pair ! 

None but tne^UAi/dehcrvcs the fair : 

Sir Charles, though himself equally brnve and 
preferring the latter word to the former. 

Lady L had always insisted upon dancing at 

her Bistort's wedding. We were not company enough 
for country dances : but music having been ordered, • 
and the performers come, it was insisted upon that we 
should have a dance, though we were engaged in a 
conversation which I thought infinitely more agreeable. 

Lord G began by dancing a minuet with his 

bride : she danced charmingly ! but, on my telling her 
so afterwards, she whiH|}ered me, that she should have 
performed better liad she danced with her brother. 
Lord G— danci*d extremely well. 

Lord L-— — and Lady Gertrude, Mr. Beauchamp 
and Mrs. Reeves, Mr. Reeves and Lady L— , 
danced all of thent very agreeably. 
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Th« earl took me out : but wc had hardly done, 
when, asking pardon for disgracing me, as he too 
modestly expressed himself; he, and all but my 
cousins and Emily, called out for Sir Charles to dance 
with me. 

1 was abashed at the general voice calling upon us 
both : but it was obeyed. 

He deserved all the praises that Miss Gran — Lady 
G , I would say, gave him in her letter to me. 

Lord bless me, my dear, this man is every thing ! 
but his conversation has ever been among the politest 
people of different nations. 

Lord W wished himself able, from his gout, to 

take out Miss Jervois. 

The bridegroom was called upon by Sir Charles : 
and he took out the good girl, who danced very prettily. 
1 fancied that he chose to call out Lord 
rather than Mr. Ikauchamp. He is the most delicate 
and considerate of men. 

Sir Charles was afterwards called upon by the bride 
herself ; and she danced then with a grace indeed ! I 
was pleased that she (9uld perform so well at her own 
wedding. 

Supper was not ready til! twelve. Mr. Reeves’s coach 
ciimc about that hour ; but we got not away till two. 

Perhaps the compny would not have broken up so 
soon, had not the bride been perverse, and refused to 
retire. 

Was she not at home i she asked Lady L— — , who 
was put u^Km urging her : and should she leave her 
company ? 

She would make me retire with her. She took a 
very affectionate leave of me. 

Marriage, Lucy, is an awful rite. It is supposed to 
tx! a joyful solemnity : but, on the woman’s side, it can 
be only so wlien she is given to the man she loves 
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above all the men in the world ; and, even to her^ the 
anniversary day, when doubt is turned into certainty, 
must be much happier than the day itself. 

What a victim must that woman look upon herself to 
be, who is compelled or even over-persuaded^ to give her 
hand to a man who has no share in her heart ? Ought 
not a parent or guardian, in such a circumstance, 
especially if the child has a delicate^ an honest mind, to 
be chargeable with all the unhappy consequences that may 
follow from such a cruel compulsion \ 

But this is not the case with Miss Grandison. Early 
she cast her eye on an improper object. Her pride 
convinced her in time of the impropriety. And this, 
as she owns, gave her an indifference to all men. 

She hates not Lord There is no man 

whom she prefers to him : and in this respect may, 
perha|)s, be upon a par with eight women out of twelve, 
who marry, and yet make not bsid wives* 

As she played with her passion till she lost it, she 
may be happy if she will : and since she intended to 
be, some time or other, Lady G-— , her brother was 
kind in {lersuading her to shoiten her days of coquetting 
and teasing, and to allow him to give her to Lord G<~— 
before he went abroad. 


LETTER XXI 

MISS ByKON.-~IN CONTINUATION 

Wednesday, April xa. 

Dr. Bartlktt was good as to breakfast with ray 
cousins and me this morning. He talks of setting out 
for Grandison-hail on Saturday or Monday next. We 
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have settled a correspondence; and he gives me 
hope, that he will make me a visit in Northamptonshire. 
I know you will all rejoice to see him. 

Emily came in before the doctor went. She brought 

me the compliments of the bride and Lord W- , 

with their earnest request, that 1, and my two cousins, 
would dine with them. Sir Charles was gone, she 
said, to make a farewell visit to the Danby set ; but 
would be at home at dinner. 

It would be better for me, I think, Lucy, to avoid 
all opportunities of seeing him : Don’t you think so ? — 
There is no such thing as seeing him with indifference. 
But, so earnestly invited, how could I deny ; especially 
as my cousins were inclinable to go i 

Miss Jervois whispered me at parting: I nevei* before, 
said she, had an opportunity to observe the behaviour 
of the new-married couple to each other; but is it 
customary, madam, for the bride to be more snappish, 
as the bridegroom is more obliging i 

Lady G is very naughty, ray dear, if she so 

behaves as to give you reason to ask this question. 

She docs : and, upon my word, I see more itbeduntt 
where it was not promised, than where it was. IVar 
madam, is not what is said at church to lie thought of 
afterwards? But why did not the doctor make her 
speak out ? What signified bowing, except a woman 
was so bashful that she could not speak I 

The bowing, my dear, is an assent. It is as eflicaci* 

ous as words. Lord G only bowed, you know. 

Could you like to be called upon, Emily, to speak out, 
on such an occasion ! 

Why, no. But then I would be very civil and 
good-natured to my husband, if it were but for fear he 
should be cross to me : but 1 should think it my duty 
as well. 

Sweet innocent I 
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She went away, and left the doctor with me. 

When our hearts are set upon a particular subject, 
how impertinent, how much beside the purpose, do we 
think every other I I wanted the doctor to talk of Sir 
Charles Grandison : but as he fell not into the subject, 
and as 1 was afraid he would think me to be always 
leading him into it, if 1 began it, I suffered him to go 
away at his first motion : £ never knew him so shy 
upon it, however. 

Sir Charles returned to dinner. He has told Lady 

L f who afterwards told us, that he had a hint 

from Mr. Galliard, senior, that if he were not engaged 
in his affection, he was commissioned to make him a 
very great proposal in behalf of one of the young ladies 
he had seen the Thursday before ; and that from her 
father. 

Surely, I>ucy, we may pronounce without doubt, 
that we live in an age in which there is a great dearth 
of good men, that so numy offers fall to the lot of one. 

But, I am thinking, ’tis no small advantiige to Sir 
Charles, that his time is so taken up, that he cannot 
stay long enough in any compsmy to suffer tliem to cast 
their eyes on other objects, with distinction. He left 
the numerous assembly at Cnfield while they were in 
the height of their admiration of him. Attention, love, 
admiration, cannot be always kej^t at a stretch. 
You will observe, J..ucy, that on the return of a long-* 
absent dear friend, the rapture lasts not more than an 
hour : gladdened as the heart is, the friend received, 
and the friends receiving, perhaps, in less than that 
time, can sit down quietly together, to hear and to tell 
stories, of what hiis happenetl to either in the long 
regretted absence, [t will lx.* so with us, Lucy, when 
I return to the arms of ntf kind friends : and now, does 
not Sir Charles’s pro]>oaea journey to Italy endear his 
comimny to us I 
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The Earl of G » Lady Gertrude, and two 

agreeable nieces of that nobleman, were here at dinner. 

Lady G behaved pretty well to her lord before 

them : but 1, who understood the language of her eyes, 
saw them talk very saucily to him on several occasions. 
My lord is a little officious in his obligingness ; which 
takes off from that graceful, that polite frankness, which 
so charmingly, on all occasions, distinguishes one happy 
man, who was then present. Lord G will, per- 

haps, appear more to advantage in that jx^rson’s absence. 

Mr. Beauchamp was also present. He is indeed 
an agreeable, a modest young man. He appeared to 
great advantage, as well in his conversation, as by his 
^haviour : and not the less for subscribing in both to 
the superiority of his friend ; who, nevertheless, en- 
deavoured to draw him out as the first man. 

After dinner. Lady L— — — , Lady G-~--, and I, 
found an opportunity to be by ourseivtfs for one half 
hour. Lady G— — asked Lady L— — what she 
intended to do with the thousand pounds with which 

Lord W had so generously prestmted her? — Do 

with it, my dear !— What do you think I intend to do 
with it ? — ^It is already disposed of. 

ril be hanged, said I.iady G— , if this good 
creature has not given it to her husUand. 

• Indeed, Charlotte, I have. I gave it to him Inffoiv 
£ slept. 

I thought so! She laughed — And I.ord £.— ~ 
took it ! Did he ? 

To be sure he did. I should otherwiw* have been 
displeased with him. 

i)eiir, good soul !— And so you gave him a 
thousand |)ounds, to take part of it Uick from him, 
by four or five failtry guineas at a time, at his pleasun* ? 

Lord L— — and I, Charlotte, have but onetHirse. 
You may not, perhaps, know how we manage it r 
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Pray, good, meek, dependant creature ! how do you 
manage it ? 

Thus, Charlotte : My lord knows that his wife and 
he have but one interest ; and, from the first of our 
happy marriage, he would make me take one*key, as 
he has another, of the private drawer, where his 
money and money-bills lie. There is a little memor- 
andum-book in the drawer, in which he enters on one 
pge the money he receives: on the opposite, the 
money he takes out : and, when I want money, I have 
recourse to my key. If I sec but little in the drawer, 
I am the more moderate ; or, jxirhaps, if my want is 
not urgent, defer the supplying of it till my lord is 
richer : but, little or much, I minute down the sum, 
sis he himself docs what he takes out: and so wc 
know what wc are about ; and I never put it out of 
my lord’s power, by my unseasonable expenses, to 
preserve that custom of his, for which he is as much 
respected as well served ; not to suffer a demand to be 
twice made upon him where he is a debtor. 

Good soul ! — ^And, pray, don’t you minute down, 
too, the use to which you put the money you take out ? 

Indeed I often do: always, indeed, when I take 
out more than five guineas at one time ; I found my 
lord did so : and T followed the example of my own 
accord. 

Happy jKiir ! said 1. — O Lady G*— — , what a 
charming example is tlus !— 1 hope you will follow it. 

Thank you, Harriet, for your advice. Why, I 
can’t but say that this is one pretty way of coaxing 
each other into frugality; but don’t you think, that 
where an honest jjair are so fender of disobliging, and 
so studious of obliging each other, they seem to confess 
that the matrimonial good understanding hangs by 
very slender threads i 

And do not the tendcrest friendships, said I, hang 
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by as slender ? Can delicate minds be united to each 
other but by delicate observances ? 

Why thou art a good soul, too, Harriet ! — ^And so 
you would both have me make a present to Lord G— - 
of my thousand pounds before we have chosen our 
private drawer ; before he has got two keys made to it ? 

Let him know, Charlotte, what Lord L— — and 
I do, if you think the example worth following — ^And 
the n— 

Ay, and thesi give him my thousand pounds for a 

beginning. Lady L ? But sec you not that this 

proposal should come from ^/>//, and not from me f — 
And should we not let each other see a little of each 
other’s merits first ? 

Sec,>v/, the merits of the man you have actually 
married, Charlotte ! 

Yes, Lady L . But yesterday married, you 

know. Can there be a greater difference between any 
two men in the world, than there often is between the 
siirac man, a lover and a husliand And now, my 
generous advisers, be pleased to continue silent. You 
cannot answer me fairly. And, besides, wot ye not 
the indelicacy of an early present, which you arc not 
obliged to make i 

We were both silent, each expecting the other to 
answer the strange creature. 

She laughed at us both. Soft souls, and tender ! 
siiid she, let me tell you, that there is more indelicacy 
in tielicacy, than you very delicate people are aware of. 

You, Charlotte, said* Lady L— — > have odder 
notions than any l)ody else. Had you been a man 
you would have been a sad rake. 

A rake, perhaps, 1 might have been $ but not a sad 
one, 1-ady L- 

Lady O---— can’t help being witty, said I : It is 
sometimes ier misfortune, sometimes ourSf that she 
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cannot : however, I highly approve of the example set 
by Lord L , and followed by Lady L . 

And 80 do I, Harriet, And when Lord G 

sets the example, 1 shall— consider of it. I am not a 
bad economist. Had I thousand pounds in my 
hands, I would not be extravagant: had I but one 
hundred, 1 would not be mean. I value not money 
but as it enables me to lay an obligation, instead of 
being under the necessity of receiving one. I am my 
mother’s daughter, and brother’s sister; and ycarSf 
Lady L— , in this particular; and too, 

Harriet: different means may be tsiken to arrive at 

the same end. Lord G will have no reason to 

be dissatisfied with my prudence in money matters, 
although I should not make him one of my best 
courtesies, as if — as if — (and she laughed ; but 
checking herself)— I were conscious — again she 
laughed — ^that I had signed and sealed to my aKsolute 
dependance on his bounty. 

What a mad creature! said Lady L— : But, 
my Harriet, don’t you think that she behaved pretty 
well to Lord G at table ? 

Yes, answered I, as those would think who observe 
not her arch looks : but she gave me pain for her sevemi 
times : and, I believe, her brother was not without his 
apprehensions. 

He had his eyes upon you, Harriet, replied Lady 
G— > more earnestly than he had upon me, or any 
body else. 

That’s true, said I^ady L— . I looked upon 
both him and you, my dear, with pity. My tears 
were ready to start more than once, to reflect how 
happy you two might be in (*ach other, and how 
greatly you would love each other, were it not— 

Not one word more on this subject, dear Lady 
L— ! I cannot bear it, 1 thought that 
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he often cast an eye of tenderness upon me. 1 cannot 
bear it. I am afraid of myself ; of my justice --^ — 
His tender looks did not escape me, said Lady 

G . Nor yet did my dear Harrietts. But we 

will not touch this string : it is too tender a one. 
for my part» was forced, in order to divert myself, to 

turn my eyes on Lord G . He got nothing by 

that. The most officious 

Nay, Lady G , interrupted I, you shall not 

change the discourse at the expense of the man you 
have vowed to honour. 1 will take jjain to mys<df, by 
the continuation of the former subject, rather than that 
shill be. 

Charming Harriet! said Lady L . I hope 

your generosity will be rewarded. Yet, tell me, my 
dear, can you wish \ <ady Clementina may be his i £ 
have no <loubt but you wish her recovery »* but can you 
wish her to lx: hh ? 

I have debated the matter, my dear I.ady L— — — , 
with myself* 1 am sorry it has tulmiUetl of dehite : 
So excellent a creature ! Such an honour to her hck ! 
So nobly sincere ! So pious !— -*But I will confess the 
truth : £ have calleti ujion justice to sujiport me in my 
determination : I have sujipostd suyseff* in her situation, 
her unhappy malady excepted ; 1 have 8uppos<*d her in 
mine: ami ought I then to have hi*sitated to which to 
give tlw* preference ?— Yet— — 

What yet, most frank and most generous of womim I 
said Liidy L— , clasping her arms about m<‘ : what 
ye t — 

Why, yet — ^Ah, ladies— Why, y(% I have many a 

E ang $ many a twitch, as 1 may call it !— Why is your 
rother so tender-hearu*d, so mod(*st, so faultless ?— 
Why did he not insult me with his pity i Why dues 
he on every occasion shew a tendern(*fls for me, that is 
mua* affecting than pity i And why does he give 
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me a consequence that exalts, while it depresses 
me? 

I turned my head aside to hide my emotion — Lady 

G " ■ snatched my handkerchief from me; and 

wiped away a starting tear ; and called me by very 
tender names. 

Am I dear, continued I, to the heart of such a 
man? You think I am. Allow me to say, that he 
is indeed dear to mine : yet 1 have not a wish but for 
his happiness, whatever becomes of me. 

Emily appeared at the door — May I come in, 
ladies ?— -I toW come in ! — My dear Miss Byron 
affected ! My dear Miss Byron in tears ! 

Her pity, without knowing the cause, sprung to her 
eyes. She took my hand in both hers, and repeatedly 
kissed it ! — My guardian asks for you. O, with 
what tenderness of voice-— Where is your Miss Byron, 
love ? He calls every one by gentle names, when he 
speaks of vou—VLib voice then is the voice of love— 
LovCf said he, to mfi / Through you, msidam, he will 
love his ward— And on your love will I build all my 
merit. But you sigh, dear Miss Byrun ! you sigh— 
Forgive your prating girl ! — ^You must not be grieved. 

1 embraced her. Grief, my dear, reaches not my 
heart at this time. It is the merit of your guardian 
that affects me. 

God bless you, madam, for your gratitude to my 
guardian ! 

A Clementina and a Harriet ! ssiid Lady L— , 
two women so excellent ! What a fate is M / How 
must his heart be divided ! 

Divided, say you, Lady L— ! resumed Lady 
G— . The man who loves virtue, for virtue’s sake, 
loves it wherever he finds it: Such a man may 
distinguish more virtuous women than one : and if he 
be of a gendc and beneficent nature, there will be 
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tenderness in his distinction to every one, varying only 
according to the difference of circumstance and situa- 
tion. 

Let me embrace you, my Charlotte! resumed 

Lady L , for that thought. Don’t let me hear, 

for a month to come, one word from the same lips, 
that may be unworthy of it. 

You have Lord G in your head, Lady 

L : but never mind us. He must, now and 

then, be made to look about him. Fll take care to 
keep up my consequence with him, never fears nor 
shall he have reason to doubt the virtue of his wife. 

Virtue, my dear 1 said 1 : What is virtue only ? 
She who will not be virtuous for virtue^ s sake, is not 
worthy to be called a woman: but she must be 
something more than virtuous for her hushnnd^s^ nay, 
for her vqw^s sake. Complacency, obligingness-—— 

OMknee too, I warrant— Hush, hush, my sweet 
Harriet I putting her hand before my mouth ; we will 
behave as well as we can : and that will be very well, 
if nobody minds us. And now let us go down 
together. 


LI^TTKR XXn 

MISS BYRON. — ^IN CONTINUATION 

Thursday, April 13 . 

Wn played at cards last night till 8 up])er-time« When 
that was over, every one sought to engage Sir Charles 
in discourse. I will give you some paiticulars of our 
conversation, us 1 tltd of one before. 

I.ord W— b(*gan it with a complaint of the 
insolence and prolligateness of servants. What he 
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said} was only answered by Sir Charles, with the word 
Example^ example^ my good lord, repeated. • 

You, Sir Charles, replied my lord, may, indeed, 
insist upon the force of example ; for I cannot but 
observe, that all those of yours, whom 1 have seen, arc 
entitled to regard. They have the looks of men at 
case, and of men grateful for that ease: they know 
their duty, and need not a reminding look. A 
servant of yours. Sir Charles, looks as if he would one 
day make a figure as a master. How do you manage 
it? 

Perhaps I have been peculiarly fortunate in worthy 
servants. There is nothing in my management 
deserving the attention of this company. 

I am going to begin the world anew, nephew. 
Hitherto servants have been a continual plague to me. 
I must know how you treat them. 

I treat them, my lord, as necessary parts of my 
family. 1 have no secrets, the keeping or disclosing 
of which might give them self-importance. I 
endeavour to set them no bad example, I am never 
angry with them but for wilful faults : if those arc not 
haUtual, 1 shame them into amendment by gentle 
expostulation and forgwefms. If they arc not capable 
of a generous shame, and the faults arc repeat^ I 
part with them; but with such kindness, as makes 
their fellow-servants blame them, and take warning* 
I am fond of seeking occasions to praise them : and 
even when they misuke, if it be with a good intention, 
they have my approbation of the intention^ and my 
endeavours to set them right as to the act* Sobriety 
is an indispensable qualification for my service ; and, 
for the rest, if we receive thm not quite good, wc 
make them better than they were before. Generally 
Slaking, a master may nmke a servant what he 
pleases. Servants judge by example, rather than 
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precept, and almost always by their feelings. One 
thing more permit me to add; I always insist upon 
my servants being kind and compassionate to one 
another. A compassionate heart cannot habitually be 
an unjust one. And thus do I make their good- 
nature contribute to my security, as well as quiet. 

My lord was greatly pleased with what his nephew 
said. 

Upon some occasion, Lady G reflected upon 

a lady for prudery^ and was going on, when Sir Charles 

interrupting her, said. Take care. Lady G . You, 

ladies, take care ; for I am afraid, that Modesty, under 
this name, will ^come ignominious, and be banished 
the hearts, at least the behaviour and conversation, of 
all those whose fortunes or inclinations carry them often 
to places of public resort. 

Talk of places of public resort ! sitid Lord L— — : 
It is vexatious to observe at such, how men of real 
merit are neglected by the fine ladies of the age, while 
every distinction is shewn to fops and foplings. 

But who, my lord, said Sir Charles, are those 
women i Are they not generally of a class with those 
men ? Flippant women love empt^ men, lx7cause they 
cannot reproach them with a superiority of umierstaml- 
ing, but keep their folly in countenance. They are 
afraid of a wise man : but I would by no means have 
such a one turn fool to please them: for they will 
despise the wise man’s folly more than the silly man’s, 
and with reason ; because bdng uncharacteristic, it must 
sit more awkwardly upon him than the other’s can do. 

Yet wisdom itself, and the truest wisdom, goodness^ 
said Mrs. Reeves, is sometimes thought to sit un- 
gracefully, when it is uncharacteristic, not to the man, 
but to the times. She then named a person who was 
branded as a hypocrite, for {lerforming all his duties 
publicly. 
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He will be worse spoken of, if he declines doing so, 
said Dr. Bartlett. His enemies will add the charge of 
cowardice ; and not acquit him of the other. 

Lady Gertrude being withdrawn, it was mentioned 
as a wonder, that so agreeable a woman as she must 
have been in her youth, and still was for her years, 

should remain single. Lord G said, that she had 

had many offers : and once, before she was twenty, had 
like to have stolen a wedding : but her fears, he said, 
since that, had kept her single. 

The longer, said Sir Charles, a woman remains un- 
married, the more apprehensive she will be of entering 
into the state. At seventeen or eighteen a girl will 
plunge into it, sometimes without either fear or wit ; 
at twenty^ she will begin to think ; at twent^^four will 
weigh and discriminate ; at twenty^eight wifi be afraid 
of venturing ; at thirty will turn about, and look down 
the hill she Im ascended ; and, as occasions offer, and 
instances are given, will sometimes repent, sometimes 
rejoice, that she has gained that summit sola. 

Indeed, said Mrs. Reeves, 1 believe in England many 
a i>oor girl goes up the hill with a companion she would 
little care for, if the state of a single woman were not 
here so peculiarly unprovided and helpless : for girls of 
slender fortunes, if they^ have been genteelly brought 
up, how can they, when family connexions are dissolved, 
support themselves i A man can rise in a profession, 
andf, if he acquires wealth in a trade, can get above it, 
and be respected. A woman is looked upon as demean- 
ing herself, if she gains a maintenance her needle, or 
by domestic attendance on a superior; and without 
them where has she a retreat i 

You speak, good Mrs. Reeves, ssiid Sir Charles, as 
if you would join with Dr. Bartlett and me in wishing 
the establishment of a scheme we have often talked 
over, though the name of it would make many a lady 

VOL. IV. H 
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start. Wc want to see established in every county, 
Protestiint Numieries, in which single women, of small 
or no fortunes, might live with all manner of freedom, 
under such regulations as it would be a disgrace for 
a modest or good woman not to comply with, were she 
absolutely on her own hands ; and to be allowed to 
quit it whenever they pleased. 

Well, brother, said Lady G , and why could 

you not have got all this settled a fortnight ago, (you 
that can carry every point,) and have made poor me a 
lady abbess ? 

You are still better j)rov!ded for, my sister. But 
let th<‘ doctor and me proceed with our scheme. The 
governesses or msitrons of the society I would have to 
be women of family, of unblamable characters from 
infancy, and noted v'qually for tJieir prudence, good- 
nature, an<l gentleness of manners. The att(*ndants, 
lor the slighter sttrvices, should lx.* the hopeful female 
children of tiie honest industrious |M>or. 

Do you not, ladies, inmgine, said Dr. Bartlett, that 
buch a society us this, all women of unblemished reputa- 
tion, employing thciuselves m each, (consulting her 
t)wn genius,} at her admission, shall und<*rtsikc to employ 
herself, and sujiporuxl gtmteelly, some at more, some at 
less expense to the foundation, according to their cif- 
c;umsUinc(*s, might lx*comt* a nathnii! gotxi ; and par- 
ticularly a semiiuiry fi»r g<WHt wives, and the institution 
a Ntan<! for virtue, in an age given up to luxury, cx- 
travaganci*, and amusements little* less than riotous \ 

How could it be supported f said Lord W- - . % 

Many of the persons, of which tnich community 
would consist, would lx*, I imagine, replied >Sir Charlcf, 
no expenst* to it £it all ; as numlx*rs of young women, 
joining tlieir small fortunes, might lx; able, in such a 
s(»ciety, to maintain thcnnselveH genteelly on their own 
income ; though each, singly in the world, would lx* 
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distressed. Besides, liberty might be given for wives, 
in the absence of their husbands, in this maritime 
country $ and for widows, who, on the deaths of theirs, 
might wish to retire from the noise and hurry of the 
world, for three, six, or twelve months, more or less ; 
to reside in this well-regulated society: and such 
persons, we may suppose, would be glad, according to 
their respective abilities, to be benefactresses to it. No 
doubt but it would have, besides, the countenance of 
the well-disposed of both sexes ; since every family in 
Britain, in their connexions and relations, near or 
distant, might be benefitted by so reputable and useful 
an institution: To say nothing of the works of the 
ladies in it, the profits of which, perhaps, will bethought 
proper to be carried towards tlie support of a foundation 
that so genteelly supports them. Yet I would have a 
number of hours in each day, for the encouragement 
of industry, that should be called their own ; and what 
was produced in them, to be solely appropriated to 
their own use. 

A truly worthy divine, at the appointment of the 
bishop of the diocese, to direct and animate the devotion 
of such a society, and to guard it from that superstition 
and enthusiasm which soars to wild heights in almost 
all nunneries, would confirm it a blessing to the 
kingdom. 

1 have another scheme, my lord, proceeded Sir 
Charles-— An hospital for female penitents: for such 
unhappy women, as having been once drawn in, and 
betrayed by the perfidy of men, find themselves, by the 
cruelty of the world, and principally by that of their 
own sex, unable to recover the path of virtue, whi*n, 
perhaps, (convinced of the wickedness of the men in 
whose honour they confided,} they wbuld willingly 
make their first departure from it tla* last. 

These, continual he, are the poor creatures who are 

H % 
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eminently entitled to our pity, though they aeldommeet 
with it. Good nature ; and credulity^ the child of 
good-nature ; arc generally, as 1 have the charity to 
Mieve, mther than viciousness, the foundation of their 
crime. Those men who pretend they would not be 
the first destroyers of a woman’s innocence, look upon 
these as fair prize. But what a wretch is he, who see- 
ing a poor creature exposed on the summit of a dan- 
gerous precipice, and unable, without an assisting hand, 
to find her way down, would rather push her into the 
gulf below, than convey her down in safety i 

Speaking of the force put upon a daughter’s inclina- 
tions in wedlock ; Tyranny and ingratitude, said Sir 
Charles, from a man beloved, will be more supportable 
to a woman of strong passions, than even kindness from 
a man she lutes not: Shall not parents, then, whoho])e 
to see their children happy, avoid compelling them to 
give their hiinds to a man who has no share in their 
hearts i 

But would you allow young ladies to be their own 
choosers, Sir Charles ? said Mr. Reeves. 

Daughters, replied he, who are earnest to choose for 
themselv(\s, should Ih* doxMy careful that prudence justi- 
fies their choice, livery widow who marries impru- 
dently, (and very many there ar<! who do), furnishes a 
strong argum<*nt in favour of a {lan^nt’s authority over 
a maiilen daughter. A designing man looks out for a 
woman who has an indejKmdant fortune, and has no 
(jui^stions to ask. He seems assured of finding indis- 
cretion and rashness in such a one, to befriend him* 
But ought not she to think herself ufFrontt^i, and re- 
solve to di8{i])])oint him i 

But how, said l^ady G-— — , shall a young creature 
bt! able w> judge——— 

By his application to /rr, rather than to her natural 
fritmils and relations ; by his endeavouring to alienate 
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her affections from them ; by wishing her to favour 
private and clandestine meetings (conscious that his 
pretensions will not stand discussion) ; by the inequality 
of his fortune to hers : and has not our excellent Miss 
Byron» in the letters to her Lucy, ^bowing to me), 
which she has had the goodness to allow us to read, 
helped us to a criterion ? < Men in their addresses to 
young women,’ she very happily observes, < forget not 
to set forward the advantages by which they are distin- 
guished, whether hereditary or acquired; while love, 
love, is all the cry of him who has no other to boast 
of.’ 

And by that means, said Lady Gertrude, setting the 
silly creature at variance with all her friends, he makes 
her fight his battles for him ; and become herself the 
cat’s paw to help him to the ready roasted chesnuts. 

But, dear brother, said Lady G— do you think 
love is such a staid deliberate passion, as to allow a 
young creature to take time to ponder and weigh all 
the merits of the cause i 

1 ^ove at first sight, answered Sir Charles, must indi- 
cate a mind prepared for impression, and a sudden gust 
of passion, and that of the least noble kind; since 
there could be no opportunity of knowing the merit of 
the object. What woman would have herself supposed 
ca]9able of such a tindery fit f In a mm^ it is an inde- 
licate {xiroxysm : but in a mman^ who ex]KH:t8 protec- 
tion and instruction from a man, much more so. Love, 
at first, may be only fancy. Such a young love may 
be easily given up, and ought, to a psirent’s judgment. 
Nor is the congest so dilficuit as some young crea- 
tures think it. One thing, my good Lmily, let me say 
to you^ as a rule of some consequence in the world you 
are just entering into— Young persons, on arduous occa- 
sions, es]x,‘ciaily in love-cases, should not pre^sume to 
advise young ]>er8ons ; because they seldom can divest 
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themselves of passion, partiality, or prejudice ; that is, 
indeed, of •^outh ; and forbear to mix their own con- 
cerns and biases with the question referred to them. It 
should not be put from young friend to young friend. 
What would do in such a case \ but. What mght 
to be done ? 

How the dear girl blushed, and how pleased she 
looked, to be particularly addressed by her guardian ! 

Lady Gertrude spoke of a certain father, who, for 
interested views, obliged his daughter to marry at 
fifteen, when she was not only indifferent to the nutn, 
but had formed no right notions of the state. 

And are they not unhappy \ asked Sir Charles. 

They are, replied she. 

I knew such an instance, returned he. The lady 
was handsome, and had her full share of vanity. She 
bt'lieved every man who said civil things to her, was in 
love with her $ and bad she been single, that he would 
iiavc made his addresses to her. She supposed tluit 
she might have bid this grimt man, or that^ had she not 
b*en precipitated : And this brought her to sligiit the 
man who had, as she concluded, deprtvifd her of lietter 
offers. Th(*y were unhappy to the end of their lives. 
Had the lady lived single long enough to find out the 
difference btween conipliment anil sincerity, and that 
thi‘ man who flattered her vanity no more tbin 

to take advantage of her folly, she would have thought 
herself not unhappy with the very man with whom she 
was so dissiitisfied. 

Lady I* H|)eaking afterwards of a cerUun noble- 

man, who is continually railing against matrimony, ami 
who makes a very indifferent husband to an obliging 
wifi.*: I have known more men than one, said Sir 
Charles, inveigh against matrimony, when th<* invective 
would have procmied with a much Ixlter grace from 
tlieir wives* lips than from theirs. But let us inquire. 
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would this complainer liave been, or deserved to bc» 
happier in am state, than he now is ? 

A state or suffering, said Lady L- ■ ■■■ » had prob- 
ably humbled the spirit of the poor wife into perfect 
mcekipiesB and patience. 

You observe rightly, relied Sir Charles; And surely 
a most kind disposition ox Providence it is, that adver- 
8ity» so painful in itself, should conduce so peculiarly 
as it does to the improvement of the human mind : It 
teaches modesty, humility, and compassion. 

You speak feelingly, brother, said Lady L ^ 

with a sigh. Do you think, Lucy, nobody sighed 
but she ? 

I do, said he. I speak with a sense of gratitude. I 
am naturally of an imperious spirit : But I have reaped 
advantages from the early stroke of a mother’s death. 
Being for years, against my wishes, obliged to submit to 
a kind of exile from my native country, which I con- 
sidered as a heavy evil, though I thought it my duty to 
acquiesce, 1 was determined, as much iis my cnjxicity 
would allow, to make my advantage of the compulsion, 
by qualifying myself to do credit, nither than discredit, 
to my father, my friends, and my country. And, let 
me add, that if I have in any tolerable manner suc- 
ceeded, I owe much to the example and precepts of 
my dear Dr. Bartlett. 

The doctor blushed and bowed, and was going to 
disclaim the merit which his patron had ascribed to 
him; but Sir Charles confirmed it in stiil stronger 
terms: You, my dear Dr. Bartlett, said he, as I have 
toU Miss Byron, was a second conscience to mein my 
earlier youth ; Your precepts, your excellent life, your 
pure manners, your sweetness of temixT, could not but 
open and enlarge my mind. The soil, I hope I may 
say, was not barren ; but you, my dear paternal fricnci, 
was the cultivator : I shall ever acknowledge it---AiKl 
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he bowed to the good man» who was covered with 
modest confusion, and could not look up. 

And think you, Lucy, that this acknowledgment 
lessened the excellent man with any one present i No ! 
It raised him in every eye : and I was the more pleased 
with it, as it helped me to account for that deep obser- 
vation, which otherwise one should have been at a loss 
to account for, in so young a man. And yet I am con- 
vinced, that there is hardly a greater difference in intel- 
lect between angel and man, than there is between man 
and man. 


LETTER XXIII 


LADY 


TO MISS BYRON 


Thursday, April 15. 


For Heaven’s sake, my dearest Harriet ! dine with Uh 
to-day $ for two reasons : one relates to myself ; tlur 
other you shall hear by and by : To myself, first, as 
is most fit — ^This silly creature has offended me, and 
presumed to be sullen upon my resentment. Married 
but two days, and shew his airs Were I in fault, 
my dear, (which, upon my honour, I am not,) for the 
man to lose his patience with me, to forget his 
obligations to me, in two days What an ungraUful 
wretch is he ! What a poor powerless creature your 
Charlotte I 

Nobody knows of the matter, except he has cum* 
plained to my brother — If he has ! But* what if 
he has ?— -Alas ! my dear, 1 am married ; and cannot 
help myself. 

We seem, however, to be drawing up our forces on 
both sides— One struggle for my dying fiberty, my 
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dear ! — ^The success of one pitched battle will deter- 
mine which is to be the general, which the subaltern, 
for the rest of the campaign. To dare to be sullen 
already ! — ^As I hope to live, my dear, I was in high 
good humour within myself ; and when he was foolish^ 
only intended a little play with him ; and he takes 
it in earnest. He worships you : so 1 shall rally him 
before you : but I charge you, as the man by his 
sullenness has taken upon him to fight his own battle, 
either to be on my side, or be silent. I shall take it 
very ill of my Harriet, if she strengthen his hands. 

Well, but enough of this husband — ^H usbakd ! What 
a word ! — ^Who do you think is arrived from abroad ? — 
You cannot guess for your life — Lady Olivia I — True 
as you are dive ! accompanied, it seems, by an aunt 
of hers; a widow, whose years and character are to 
keep the niece in countenance in this excursion. The 
pretence is, making the tour of Europe ; and England 
was not to be left out of the scheme. My brother 
is excessively disturbed at her arrival. She came to 
town but last night. He had notice of it but this morn- 
ing. He took Emily with him to visit her : Emily was 
known to her at Florence. She and her aunt are to 
be here at dinner. As she U come, Sir Charles says, 
he must bring her acquainted with his sisters, and their 
lords, in order to be at liberty to pursue the m&mras 
he hits unalterably resolved upon : and this, Harriet, is 
my second reason for urging you to dine with us. 

Now 1 do wisii we hud known her history at large. 
Dr. Bartlett shall, tell it us. Unwelcome as she is 
to my brother, I long to see her. 1 hope 1 shall not 
hear something in />er story, that will make me pity her. 

Will you come ? 

I wonder whether she s])eaks English, or not. 1 
don’t think 1 can converse in Italian. 

1 won’t forgive you, if you refuse to come. 
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Lady L and her good man will be here. We 

shall therefore, if yott come, be our whole family to- 
gether. 

My brother has presented this house to me, till his 

return. He calls himself Lord O ’s guest and 

mine : so you can hav(‘ no punctilio al)out it. Besides, 

Lord W will set out to-morrow morning for 

Windsor. He dotes upon you: and perhaps it is 
in your power to make a new-married man penitent 
and polite. 

So you must come. 

Hang me, if I sign by any other name, while this 
man is in fits, than that of 

Chaklottf. Grandison. 


LinTI?R XXIV 

MISS HYKON, TO MISS SFLHY 

Thurstlay, April ij, 

I si:n]> you enchased u I receivtfd this morning 
from 1 .ady O . 1 will HUp|)ose you have read it. 

Mmily says, that the meeting U»tween Sir Charles 
and tile lady nu^ntioned in it, was very |KiIiu* on both 
sides : but nior<* cold on his than on htTs. She made 
some ditiiculty, howewer, of dining at bis houst* t and 
luT aunt, Lady Mallei, more. But on Sir Charles 
telling th(*m, that lu* would bring his elder sister to 
attend thimi tliitht?r, they complufd. 

When I went to St. Jamt*K*K-KC|uaas Sir Charles 
and Lady » were gone in his coach to bring the 
twt) ladies. 

i.aiiy G - — - met me uii the stsiirs-heml, leading 
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into her dressing-room. Not a word» said 8he» of the 
man’s suUens : He repents : A fine figure, as 1 told 
him, of a bridegroom, would he make in the eyes 
of foreign ladies, at dinner, were he to retain his 
gloomy airs. He has begged my pardon ; as good as 
promised amendment ; and I have forgiven him. 

Poor Lord G , said I. 

Hush, hush ! He is within : he will hear you : and 
then perhaps repent of his repentance. 

She led me in : My lord had a glow in his cheeks, 
and looked as if he had been nettled : and was but just 
recovering a smile, to help to carry off the petulance. 

0 how saucily did her eyes look ! Well, my lord, 
said she, I ho})e — But you say, I misunderstood— 

No more, madam, no more, I beseech you — 

Well, sir, not a word more, since you are— 

Praf^ madam — 

Well, well, give me your hand— You must leave 
Harriet and me together. 

She humorously courtesied to him as he bowed 
to me, taking the compliment as to herself. She 
nodded her head to him, as he turned back his when 
he was at the door ; and when he was gone, If 

1 can but make this man orderly, said she, f shall not 
quarrel with my brother for hurrying me, as he has done. 

You are wrong, excessively wrong, Charlotte. You 
call my lord a silly man, but can hsive no proof that he 
is so, but by his bearing this treatment from you. 

None of your grave airs, my dear. The man is 
a good sort of man, and will be so, if you sind Lady 
L— don’t spoil him. 1 have a vast deal of roguery, 
but no iilo^nature, in my heart. There is luxury in 
jesting with a solemn man, who wants to assume aim 
of privilege, ami tliinks he has a right to be tnii)er- 
tinent. Til tell you how 1 will manage— 1 believe 1 
shall often try his patience, and whe^n I am conscious 
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that I have gone too far, I will be patient if he is 
angry with me ; so wc shall be quits. Then I’ll begin 
again: he will resent: and if 1 find his aspect very 
solemn — Come, come, no glouting, friend, I will say, 
and perhaps smile in his face : I’ll play you a tunc, or 
sing you a song — ^Which, which ? Speak in a moment, 
or the humour will be off. 

If he was ready to cry before, he will laugh then, 
though against his will : and as he admires my finger, 
and my voice, shall wc not be instantly friends ^ 

It signified nothing to rave at her : she will have her 

way. I?oor Lord G ! At my first knowledge 

of her, I thought her very lively ; but imagined not 
that she was indiscreetly so. 

• Lord G ’s fondness for his saucy bride was, as 

I have reason to believe, his fault. I dared not to ask 
for particulars of their quarrel : and if I had, and Jbum/ 
it so, could not, with such a rallying ermure, have 
entered into his defence, or censun'd her. 

I went down a few moments hc^fore her. Lord 

O whispered me, tliat he should he the happiest 

man in the world, if I, who had such an influ<*ncc over 
her, would stand his friemi. 

1 hojH*, my lord, said I, that you will not want any 
influence but your own. 8he has a thousand good 
qualities. She has charming spirits. You will have 
nothing to Ixrar with ^ but from them. 'l"hey will 
not last always. Think only, that she can mean 
nothing by the exertion of them, but innocent gaiety ; 
and she will every day love your lordship the Ixater imr 
bearing with her. You know she is g<!m*rous and noble. 
I set*, madam, said he, she has you into -* 
iShe hsis not acquaint!^ me with the ]xirticulars oi 
the little misunderstanding; only has saui, that there 
itad tx*(*n a slight one ; which was quitt! made up. 

1 am asharntnl, n-p!ied he, to imve it thought by 
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Miss Byron, that there could have been a misunder^ 
standing between us, especially so early* She knows 
her power over me. I am afraid she despises me. 

Impossible, my lord ! Have you not observed, that 
she spares nobody when she is in a li\ely humour i 

True — But here she comes ! — ^Not a word, madam ! 

— I bowed assenting silence. Lord G , said she, 

approaching him, in a low voice, I shall be jealous of 
your conversations with Miss Byron. 

Would to heaven, my dearest life ! snatching at her 
withdrawn hand, that 

I were half as good as Miss Byron : I understand 
you : But time and patience, sir ; nodding to him, and 
liassing him. 

Admirable creature ! said he, how I adore her ! 

1 hinted to her, afterwards, his fear of her despising 
him. Harriet, answered she, with a serious air, 1 will 
do my duty by him. I will abhor myown heart, if I 
ever iind in it the shadow of a regard for any man in the 
world, inconsistent with that which he has a right to 
expect from me. 

I was pleased with her. And found an op|>ortunity 
to communicate what she* ssiid, in confidence, to my 
lord ; and had his blessings for it. 

But now for some account of Lady Olivia. With 
which I will begin a m*w letter. 


l^liTTUR XXV 

MISS BYaON«-«-lN CONTINUATIOM 

Hik Charlks returned with the ladies. He presented 
to Lady Olivia and her aunt, f>ady G — , Lord 
L — — , and l^ord W— -• 1 was in another 
ajiartment talking with Dr. Bartlett. 
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Lady Olivia asked for the doctor. He left tm to 
pay his respects to her^ 

Sir Charles being informed^ that 1 was in the housc> 
told Lady Olivia, that he ho]}ed he should have the 
honour of presenting to her one of our English 
beauties ; desiring Lady G to request my comjmny. 

Lady G came to me — A lovely woman, I 

assure you, Harriet ; let me lead you to her. 

Sir Charles met me at the entrance of the drawing- 
room : Excuse me, madam, said he, taking my hand, 
with profound respect, and allow me to introduce you to 
a very amiable Italian lady, one who does so much 
honour to 15ritain.— Miss J3yron, madam, addressing 
himself to her, salutes you. The advantages of person 
are her least {icrfection. 

Her face glowed. Miss Byron, said she, in P rench, is 
ail loveliness. A relation, sir i In Italian. 

He bowed $ but answered not her question. 

1 would sooner forgive you hri\ whisjjered l^ady 
Olivia to Sir Charles, in Italian, looking at me, than at 
Bologna. 

I heard her ; and by my confusion siiewcd thiit } 
understood her. She was in confusion too. 

Mademoiselle, said she, in Frt^nch, understands 
Italian. — I am ashamed, m^msieur. 

Miss iiyron does, an8wcr(*d tSir Charles; and 
J*' lench tCK>. 

1 must ha\e the honour, ssdd sh(‘, in I rench, to he 
Ix-'tter known to you, nvid(*moiseli(^ 

I answered her as ])oli(4*iy as I coukl in the same 
language. 

Lady OijvtA is really a lovely woman. Her com- 
plexion is line. face oval. liviTy featuie of it is 
delicate. Her hair is black ; and, I think, I never iiaw 
brighter black eyes in my life: if |)ossibi(*, they are 
brighter, and sitine witik a more piercing iubtre, than even 
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Sir Charles Grandison’s : but yet I give his the prefer- 
ence ; for wc sec in them a benignity, that hers, though a 
woman’s, has not ; and a thoughtfulness, as if some- 
thing lay upon his mind, which nothing but patience 
could overcome ; yet mingled with an air that shews 
him to be equal to any thing, that can be undertaken 
by man. While Olivia’s eyes shew more fire and 
imi)etuo8ity than sweetness. Had I not been Uld it, I 
should have been sure that she has a violent spirit : but, 
on the whole, she is a very fine figure of a woman. 

She talked of taking a house, and staying in England 
a year at least ; and was determined, she said, to 
iierfect herst^lf in the language, and to become an 
P.ngltshwoman : but when Sir Charles, in the way of 
dxKCOursis mentioned his obligation to leave England, 
a» on next V riday morning, how did she and her aunt 
look upon each other ! And how was the sunshine 
that gikUxl her fine countenance, shut in ! Surely, sir, 
s:iid her aunt, you are not in <*arnest ! 

After dinner, the two ladies retired with »Sir Charles, 

at his motion* Dr. Bartlett, at Lady G ’s 

request, then gav«' us this short sketch of her history. 
H(* Ksiid, sht* had a vast fortune; she had had 
indiscretions ; but none that had affected her character 
as tt> virtue; but her spirit could not bear control. 
She hud shewn herw'lf to Iw vindiettte, even to a 
criminal degrtv. f .out bless we, my dear ! the doctor 
has mentioned tti im* in confidenci*, that she always 
carru^s a poniard about her ; ami that once she uiM*<i it. 
Had the person iiied, shc» would have liei»n calk’d 
to public account for it* The man, it seems, was of 
rank, ami oifiTed some slight affront to her. She now 
comes over, the doctor ssiui, as he had 1 %‘ason^ to 
Iwiieve, with a n-solution to sjicrifice even her religion, 
if it vyere insisted ujum, to the passion she had so long in 
vain endeavouretl to conquer* 
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She has, he says^ an utter hatred to Lady 
Clementina : and will not be able to govern her passion^ 
he ia sure, when Sir Charles shall acquaint her, that he 
is going to attend that lady, and her family ; for he has 
only mentioned his obligation to go abroad ; but not 
said whither. 

Lord W praised the person of the la^, and 

her majestic air. Lord L^ and Lord G — ■■■ 

wished to be within hearing of the coniidence between 

her and Sir Charles : so did Lady G : and while 

they were thus wishing, in came Sir Charles, his face 
all in a glow ; Lady L — , said he, be so good as to 
attend I >ady Olivia. 

She went to her ; Sir Chiirles staid not with us : 
yet went not to the lady ; but into his study. Dr. 
Bartlett attended him there : the doctor returnt*d soon 
alter to us. His noble heart is vexed, said he : L.ady 
Olivia has greatly disturberd him : he chooses to he 
alone. 

Ljuiy I • afterwards told us, that she found the 
lady in violent anguish of spirit ; her aunt endeavouring 
to calm her : she, Itowever, ])oliteiy addresscii hersell 

to I .ally I , and lx!gging her aunt to witlulraw for 

a few moments, she owm^l to her, in 1*' rench, her 
passion for her brother; »She was not, she said, 
ashamed to own it to his sisti*r, who must know that 
his merit would dignify the jiassion of the noblest 
woman. She had endeavoured, she said, to conquer 
hers ; h!i<* had lx*en willing to give way to tht* prior 
attachments that he had plcuiled for a lady of her own 
country. Signora Clementina della Forretta, whom she 
allowed to have had great merit $ but who, having 
irrecoventbly Iteen put out of her right mind, was shut 
up at Naples by a brother, who voweti eternal enmity 
to Sir Charles ; and from whom his life would Ik* in 
the utmost hadtsird, if he went over. She owned, that 
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her chief motive for her coming to England was, 
to cast her fortune at her brother’s feet ; and» as 
she knew him to be a man of honour^ to comply with 
any terms he should propose to her. He had offered 
to the family della Porretta to allow their daughter her 
reiigioDy and her confessor, and to live with her every 
other year in Italy. She herself, not inferior in birth, 
in person, in mind, as she said, she presumed, and 
superior in fortune, the riches of ^rec branches of her 
family, all rich, having centered in insisted not now 
u]K>n such conditions. Her aunt, she said, knew not 
that she proposed, on conviction, a change of her 
religion ; but she was resolved not to conceal any thing 

from Lady L . She left her to judge how much 

she must be affected, when he declared his obligation 
to leave England ; and especially when he owned, that 
it was to go to Bologna, and that so suddenly, as if, 
as she apprehended at first, it was to avoid She 
Imi bera in tears, she said, and even would have 
km*eled to him, to induce him to suspend his journey 
for one month, and then to have taken her over with 
him, and stvn her safe in her own ]xilace, if he wou/J 
go upon so hated, and so fruitless, as well as so 
huiuirdous an errand : but he had denied her this poor 
favour. 

This refusal, she owned, had put her out of all 
ixitience. She was unhappily passionate ; but was the 
most placable of her sex. What, niad^, said she, 
can affect a woman, if slight, indignity, and repulse, 
from a favoured person, is not able to do it i A 
woman of my condition to come over to England, to 
solicit-^how can 1 support the thought — and to be 
refused the protection of the man she prefers to all 
men $ and her request to see her safe back again, 
though but as the fool she came over!~You may 
blame me, niatiam— -but you must pity me, even were 
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you to have a heart the sister heart of your inHexiblc 
brother. 

In vain did T iUdy T ^ plead to ht'r I #ady 

Clementina’s deplorable situation ; the reluctance of 
his own ri'lations to jmrt with him ; and the 
magnanimity of his self-denial in a hundred instances* 
on the bare possibility of being an instrument to 
restore her; she could not bear to hear her speak 
highly of the unhappy lady. She charged Clementina 
with the pride of her family, to which she 
attributed the deserved calamity ; {Deserved I Cruel 
lady ! How could her ])iti!css heart allow her lips to 
utter such a word!] and imputed meanness to the 
noblest of human minds, for yielding to the entreaties 
of a family, some of the principals of which, she said, 
had entreat'd him with an arrogance that a man of his 
spirit ought not to tu*ar. 

i^ady Maffei came in. She seems de]X!ndunt upon 
her niea'. She is her aunt by marriagt* only s and 

Lady I speaks very favourably of her, fr<>m the 

advice she gave, and her remonstrances to her kins** 
woman. Lady Maffcn bt^ought her to compose 
herself, and riturn to the company. 

She could not she said, to return to the 
company, the hliglned, the c«ntt*n)netl ob](*ct, she 
must appi'ar to ha to every om* in it. 1 am an 
intruder s!iui she, haughtily ; a lx*ggar, witli a foitune 
that would purchiist* a 8uv4»reignty in some countrim. 
Make my excuses to your sister, to the rest of the 
company*«--and to that fine young lady-— whose eyes, 
by their officious withdrawing from his, and by the 
consciousness thiit glowed in her face whenevtT he 
addrc'HjK'd her, bi*traye<i, at h^ast to a jealous eye, more 
than she would wish to have But tell h<*r, that 
all lovt'ly and blooming as she is, she must have no 
ho|)e, while Cienwntina lives. 
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I hope, Lucy, it is M/y to a jealous eye that my 
is so discoverable i — I thank her for her caution. 
But I can say what she cannot ; that from my heart, 
cost me what it may, 1 do subscribe to a preference in 
favour of a lady, who has acted, in the most arduous 
trials, in a greater manner than 1 fear either Olivia or I 
could have acted, in the same circumstances. We see 
that her reason, but not her piety, deserted her in the 
noble struggle between her love and her religion. In 
the most affecting absences of her reason, the soul of 
the man she loved was the object of her passion. 
However hard it is to prefer another to one’s self, in 
such a case this ; yet if my judgnKmt is convinced, 
my acknowledgment shall follow it. Heaven will 
enable me to Ik* reconciled to the event, because 1 
pursue the dictates of that judgment, against the biases 
of my more imrtial heart. Let that Heaven, which 
only rsr/r, restore Clementina, and dispose as it pleases 
of Olivia and Harriet. We cannot either of us, I 
humbly hope, be so unhappy as the lady has been 
whom ] mnk among the first of women ; and whose 
whole family deserves almost t^qual compassion. 

Lady Olivia asked Lady L— , if her brother had 
not a very tender regard for me? He had, Lady 

L answered; and told her, that he had 

rescuai me from a very great dista*as ; and that mine 
WHS the most grateful of human hciirts. 

Hhe called me swtKt young creature; (supposing 
me, 1 doul>t not, younger than I amO said, that 
the graces of my |KT8on and mincl alarnujd her 
not, its tiiey would have done, had not his attachment 
to C!iemcntinst Uvn what now she* saw, but never 
could have Ivlieved it was; having sujiposed, that 
compassion only was the tie that lH)und hint to 
her. 

But coni]iitssion, Lucy, from such a heart as his, the 
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merit so great in the Iady» must be love ; a love of the 
nobler kind— And if it wcm w/, it would be unworthy 
of Clementina’s. 

Lady Maffei called ujjon her dignity, licr birth, 
to carry her above a passion that met not with a 
grateful return* She advised her to dispose herself 
to stay in England some months, now she was 
here. And as her friends in Italy would suppose what 
her view was in coming to England, their censures 
would be obviated by her continuing here for 
some time, while Sir Charles abroad, and in 
Italy: and that she should divert herself with 
visiting i^c court, the public places, and in seeing 
the principal curiosities of this kingdom, as she had 
done those of others ; in order to give credit to an 
excursion that might otherwise be freely s}H>ken of, 
in her own country. 

She seemed to listen to this advice. She lK!S|}oke, 
and was promised, the friendship of the two sisters : 
and included in her reqw»st, through their interests, 
mine; and Lady G*— was called in, by her sister, 
to join in the promise. 

She desired that Sir Charles might requesu*d to 
walk in ; but would not suifer the sisters to withdraw, 
as they would have done, when he rtturned. He 
could not but be polite ; iiut, It seems, looki!d still 
disturbed. I beg you to excuse, sir, said she, my 
behaviour to you : it was passionate ; it was un» 
becoming. But, in compliment to your own con* 
sequence, you oug/^f to excuse it. 1 have only to 
request one favour of you : That you will suiqiend for 

week, in rctgard to me, your proposed journey ; ifiut 
for one week ; anti I will, now 1 am in England, stay 
some months ; pcrha])s till you return. 

Excuse me, madam. 

I will not excuse you-— -But o/ur week, sir. Give 
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me so much importance with myself, as for one week’s 
suspension. You wilL You must. 

Indeed 1 cannot. My soul, 1 own to you, is in the 
distresses of the family of Porretta. Why should I 
repeat what I said to you before ? 

1 have bespoken, sir, the civilities of your sisters, of 
your family : you forbid them not ? 

You expect not an answer, madam, to that question. 
My sisters will be glad, and so will their lords, to 
attend you wherever you please, with a hope to make 
England agreeable to you. 

How long do you propose to stay in sir ? 

It is not possible for me to determine. 

Arc you not apprehensive of danger to your 
])erson \ 

I am not. 

You tught to be. 

No danger shall deter me from doing what I think 
to be right. If my motives justify me, I cannot 
fear. 

Do you wish me, sir, to stay in England till your 
return \ 

A question so home put, disturbed him. Was it a 
prudent one in the lady r It must either subject her 
to a repulse ; or him, by a polite answer, to give her 
hopi», that her stay in England might not be fruitless 
as to the view she had in coming. He reddened* It 
is fit, answered he, that your own pleasure should 
determine you. It did, pardon me, madam, in your 
journey hither* 

She reddened to her very cars. Your brother, 
ladies, has the rq>utation of bring a ]>olite man : bear 
witness to this insttince of it* I am ashamed of 
myself I 

If 1 am un|>oiitc, madam, my sina^ity will be my 
excus<* : at least to my own heart. 
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O, that inflexible heart! But, iadiea, if the in- 
hospitable Englishman refuse his protection in his own 
country, to a foreign woman, of no mean quality ; do 
not you, his sisters, despise her. 

They, madam, and their lords, will render you 
every cheerful service. Let me request you, my 
sisters, to make England as agreeable as possible to 
this lady. She is of the first consideration in her own 
country ; she will be of such wherever she goes* My 
Lady Maflei deserves likewise your utmost rcHiicct. 
Then addressing himself to them; Ladies, ssiid he, 
encourage my sisters: they will think themselves 
honour^ by your commands. 

The two sisters confirmed, in iin obliging manner, 
what their brother had said ; and both ladi(*s acknow- 
ledged themselves indebted to them for their 
friendship : but Lady Olivk secmicd not at ail satisfied 
with their brother: and it was with som<? difficulty 
he prevailed on her to return to the com]Hiny, and 
drink coffee. 

1 could not help reflecting, on occasion of this 
lady’s conduct, that fathers and mothers an? great 
blessings, to dnughters^ in particular, even when women 
grown. It is not every woman that will shine in a 
state of independency. Great fortunes are snares* If 
independent women escajx* the machinations <rf men, 
which they have often a difficulty to do, they will 
frequently be hurried by their own imaginations, which 
are said to be livelier than those of nK‘n, though their 
^d^ents arc supposed less, into inconveniencifs. 
Had Lady Olivia’s parents or uncles lived, she hardly 
wuld have been permitted to make the tour erf* 
Europe; and not having so gn-at a fortune to Hummrt 
vagaries, would have shone, as she is well qualified to 
do, in a dependant state, in Italy, and made some 
worthy man and herself happy. 
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Had she a mind great enough to induce her to pity 
Clementina, I should have been apt to pity her ; for I 
saw her soul was disturbed. 1 saw that the man she 
loved was not able to return her love: a pitiable 
case! — 1 saw a starting tear now and then with 
difficulty dispersed. Once she rubbed her eye, and, 
being conscious of observation, said something had got 
into it : so it had. The something was a tear. Y^et 
she looked with haughtiness, and her bosom swelled 
with indignation ill concealed. 

Sir Charles repeated his recommendation of her to 

Lord L and l-ord G . They offered their 

best services ; Lord W invited her and all of us 

to Windsor. Different parties of pleasure were talked 
of : but still the enlivener of every party was not to be 
in any one of them. She tried to look pleased ; but 
did not always succeed in the* trial : an eye of love and 
anger mingled wsis often cast upon the man whom 
every body loved. Her bosom heaved, as it seemed 
sometimes, with indignation against hcrsc4f : that was 
the construction which 1 nuide of some of her looks. 

Lady Maffei, however, seemed pleased with the 
parties of pleasure tulki'd of. She often directed her- 
M'lf to me in Italian. 1 answered her in it as well as I 
could, i do not talk it well: but ns I am not an 
Italian, and little more than book-learned in it, (for it 
is a long time ago since I lost my grand{ia|}a, who 
us^hI to converse with me in it, and in French,) I was 
not scrupulous to answer in it. 1\) btve forborne, 
l)ec 2 iuse 1 dkl not exc%I in what I had no oppoitunity 
to excel in, would have been false; modesty, nearly 
bordering upon pride. Were any lady to laugh at me 
for not spcMiking well her native tongue, I would mt 
return the smile, were she to lx; less ixfi fect in mine, 
than I am in hers. Uut Lsidy Olivia made' me a 
compliment on my faulty accent, when 1 acknowledged 
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it to be so. Signora^ said she, you shew us that a 
prett^j mouth can give beauty to a defect. A master 
teaching you, added she, would perhaps find some 
fault; but a friend conversing with you, must be in 
love with you for the very imperfection. 

Sir Charles was generously pleased with the com- 
pliment, and made her a fine one on her observation. 

He attended the two ladies to their lodgings in his 
coach. He owned to Dr. Bartlett, that Lady Olivia 
was in tears all the way, lamenting her disgrace in 
coming to England, just as he was quitting it; and 
wishing she had staid at Florence. She would have 
engag^ him to correspond with her : he excused him- 
self. It was a very afflicting thing to him, he told the 
doctor, to deny any request that was made to him, 
es|XK:ialiy by a lady: but he thought he ought in 
conscience and honour to forbear giving the shadow of 
an expectation that might be improved into hope, 
where none was intended to be given. Heaven, he 
fKiid, had, for laudable ends, implanted such a regard 
in the sexes towards each other, that both man aixi 
woman who hoped to be innocent, could not be too 
circumspect in relation to the friendship they were so 
ri^ady to contract with tnich other, xle thought he 
had gone a gresit way, in recommending an intimacy 
l)etwi*tm her and his sisters, considering her views, her 
sjarit, her prsevcrance, and the free avowal of her 
regard for him, and her memtees on his su|iposed 
neglect of her. Ami yet, as she had come over, and 
he was obliged to leave l^ngland so soon a&T her 
arrival; he thought he could not do less: and he 
hopd his sisters, from whose example she might Iw 
beneiiti^d, would, while she Iwhaved prudently, cultivate 
lu^r acqiutintance. 

The Doctor tells me, tiiat now Lady Olivia is so 
unexpectedly come hitiier in person, he thinks it best 
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to decline giving me, as he had once intended, her 
history at large ; but will leave so much of it as may 
satisfy my curiosity, to be gathered from my own 
observation; and not only from the violence and 
haughtiness of her temper, but from the freedom of 
her declarations. He is sure, he said, that his 'patron 
will be best pleased, that a veil should be thrown over 
the weaker part of her conduct; which, were it 
known, would indeed be glorious to Sir Charles, but 
not so to the lady ; who, however, never was sus- 
pected, even by her enemies, of giving any other man 
reason to tax her with a thought that was not strictly 
virtuous : and she had engaged his pity and esteem, 
for the sake of her other fine qualities, though she 
could not his love. Before she saw him (which, it 
seems, was at the opera at Florence for the first time, 
when he had an oppoitunity to pay her some slight 
civilities) she set all men at defiance. 

To-morrow morning Sir Charles is to breakfast 
with me^ My cousins and I are to dine at Lord 

L ^’s. The Earl and Lady Gertrude arc also to 

be there. Lord W— — has been prevailed upon to 
stay, and be there also, as it is his nephew’s last day 
in England — * Last day in England ! ’ O, my Lucy ! 
what words arc those !— Lady L— — has invim 
Lady Olivia and her aunt, sit her own motion, Sir 
Charles (his time being so short) not disapproving. 

I thank niy grandmamma and aunt for their kind 
summons. I will soon set my day : I will, my dear, 
soon set my day. 
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LETTER XXVI 

MISS BYRON. ^IN CONTINUATION 

Friday noon, April 14. 

Not (jvo hours in bed ; not one hour’s rest for many 
uneasy nights before; I was stupid till Sir Charles 
came : 1 then was better* He inquired, with tender 
looks and >oice, after my health ; as if he thought 1 
did not look well. 

We had some talk about Lord and Lady G— 
He was anxious for their happiness* He complimented 

me with hopes from my advice to her. Lord G , 

he said, was a good-mitured honest man* If he 
thought his sister would make him unhappy, he should 
himiR'lf be so. 

1 told him, tliat I dared to answer for luT heart. 
My lord must liear with some innocent foibles, and all 
would be well. 

Wc then talked of liOtiy Olivia, lie began the 
subject, by asking me my opinion of her. 1 said she 
was a very line woman in her prson ; and that she 
had an air of grandeur in her mien. 

And she has good qualiturs, said he; but she is 
violent Jn her jxissions. I am frcquc^ntly grieved for 
her. rihe is a line creature in danger of iKung lost, by 
being made too soon her own mistresK. 

He said not one word of his departure to-morrow 
morning : 1 could not Ixigin it ; my heart would not 
let me ; my spirits were not high : and I am afraid, if 
that key had bc^en touched, 1 should have b(*en too 
visibly afK^cted. My cousins forbore, u])on the same 
apprehension. 

He was excessively tender and soothing to me, in 
his air, his voice, his manner. I thought of what 
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Emily said ; that his voice, when he spoke of me, was 
the voice of love. Dear flattering girl ! — But wlsy 
did she flatter me? 

We talked of her next. He spoke of her with the 
tenderness of a Bither. He besought me to love her. 
He praised her heart. 

Emily, said 1, venerates her guardian. She never 
will do any thing contrary to his advice. 

She is very young, replied he. She will be happy, 
madam, in yours. She both loves and reverences 
you. 

I greatly love the dear Emily, sir. She and I shall 
be always sisters. 

How happy am I, in your goodness to her ! 
Permit me, madam, to enumerate to you my own 
felicities in those of my dearest friends. 

Mr. Beauchamp is now in the agreeable situation I 
have long wished him to be in. His prudence and 
obliging behaviour to his mother-in-law, have won her. 
His father grants him every thing through her ; and 
she, by this mciins, finds that power cnkirged, which 
she was afraid would be lessened, if the son were 
allowtd to come over. How just is this reward of 
his itiial duty I 

Thus, Lucy, did he give up the merit to his 
Beauchanm, which was solely due to himself. 

Lord W » - , he ho|H!d, would soon bi* one of the 

happii*st men in England : and the whole Mansfield 
family had now fair pros|)ect8 oiiening before them. 

Emily [not /v, you see] had made it the inteivst of 
her mother to be quiet. 

Lord and L — -gjive him pleasure whenever he 
saw them, or thought of them. 

Dr. Bartlett was in heaven, while on earth. He 
would retire* to his beloved Omndison-hall, and 
employ himself in distril>utit)ig, as objects ofiered, at 
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least a thousand pounds of the three thousand be- 
queathed to charitable uses by his late friend Mr. 
Danby. His sister’s fortune was paid. His estates 
in both kingdoms were improving. — See, madam, said 
he, how, like the friend of my soul, I claim your 
attention to affairs that are of consequence to myself ; 
and in some of which your generosity of heart has 
interested you. 

I bowed. Had 1 spoken, I had burst into tears. 
I had something arose in my throat, I know not what. 
Still, thought I, excellent man, you are not yourself 
happy! — O pity! pity! Yet, Lucy, he plainly had 
been enumerating all these things, to take off from my 
mind that impression which I am afraid he too well 
knows it is affected with, from his difficult situation. 

And now, madam, resumed he, how are all my dear 
and good friends, whom you more |)articularly call 
yours?— I hope to have the honour of a fxfrsonal 
knowledge from them. When heard you of our good 
friend Mr. Deane ? He is well, I hope. 

Very well, Sir. 

Your grandmamma Shirley, that <irnanient o! 
advanced years i 

I lioweo : I dared not to trust to my voice. 

Your excellent aunt, Selby? 

I bowed again. 

Your uncle, your Lucy, your Nancy: Haiqiy 
family J All harmony I all love !— How do they r 

I wi|x*d my eyes. 

Is there any service in my power to do them, or 
any of them ? Command me, good Miss Byron, if there 
btf : my Lord W— . and I are one. Our inliuence is 
not small.— Make me still happy, in tlie power of 
serving any one favouret! by you. 

You oppri^sH me, sir, by your gocMinessl— 1 cannot 
speak my grateful sensilulities. 
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Will you* my dear Mr. Reeves, will you, madam, 
(to my cousin,) employ me in any way that 1 can be of 
use to you, either abroad or at home i Your acquaint- 
ance has given me great pleasure. To what a i&mily of 
worthies has this excellent young lady introduced me ! 

O, sir ! said Mrs. Reeves, tears running down her 
cheeks, that you were not to leave people whom you 
have made so happy in the knowledge of the best of 
men ! 

Indispensable calls must be obeyed, my dear Mrs. 
Reeves. If we cannot be as happy as we wish, we 
will rejoice in the happiness we can have. We must 
not be our own carvers. — ^But I make you all serious. 
I was enumerating, as 1 told you, my present felicities ! 
I was rejoicing in your frienckhips. X have^ys ^ ; and, 
I presume to say, 1 mil have joy* There ts a bright 
side in every evefxt; I will not lose sight of it: and 
there is a dark one \ but I will endeavour to see it 
only with the eye of prudence, that I may not be 
involved by it at unawares. Who, that is not 
rt*proached by his own heart, and is blessed with 
health, can grieve for inevitable evils ; evils that can 
be only evils as we make them so^ Forgive my 
seriousness: my dear friends, you make me grave. 
Favour nu;, 1 beseech you, my good Miss Byron, 
with one lesson; We shall be too much engaged, 
jMfrhaps, by and by. 

He led me (1 thought k was with a cheerful air; 
but my cousins both say, his eyes glistened) to the 
harpsichord s He sung unasked, but with a low voice ; 
and my mind was calmed. O, Lucy i How can I 
part with such a man? How can 1 take my leave 
of him ?~But, ]M;rhupH, be has taken his leave of me 
already, us to the solemnity of it, in the manner 1 have 
recited. 
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LETTER XXVII 

MISS BYRON. ^IN CONTINUATION 

Saturday morning, April 15. 

Of Lucy, Sir Charles Grandison is gone! Gone, 
indeed! He set out at three this morning; on 
puiuose, no doubt, to spare his sisters, and friends, as 
well as himself, concern. 

We broke not up till after two. Were I in the 
writing humour, which I have never known to fail me 
till now, I could dwell upon a hundred things, some of 
which I cun now only briefly mention. 

Dinner-time, yesterday, |>assed with tolerable cheer- 
fulness : every one tried to be cheerful. O, what pain 
attends loving too well, and lx*ing too well lx*Io\ed ! 
He must have pain, as w<*ll as we. 

Lady Olivia was the most thoughtful, at dinner- 
time; yet poor i{nu]y! Ah, the poor {{rniiy! she 
went out four or five times to weep ; though only 1 
perceiv<;d it. 

Nolxwly was chetTful after dinner Imt Sir Charles. 
He seemed to exert himself to lx* so. He prevuibn.! 
on mo to give them a lesson on the har|i8ichord. 

f^ady I , plays'll : 1 ,aily G playixi ; we frM 

to play, I should rather say. Ho himsilf took the 
violin, and afterwards sat down to the hariisichord, for 
one short lesson. He was not known to lx* such 
a nmster; Ixit he was long in Italy. Lady Olivia, 
indml, knew him to he so. She was induct'd to play 
upon the harpichord : she sur}mssed every l>ody. 
Italy is the land of* harmony* 

About S(.«vrn at night he singltxl me out, and 
surprised me greatly by what he said. He told me, 
that Lady 1 ) - li^ made him a visit. 1 was 
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before low: I was then ready to sink. She has 
asked me questions, madam. 

Sir, sir ! was all I could say. 

He himself trembled as he spoke — ^Alas ! my dear, 
he surely loves me ! Hear how solemnly he spoke — 
God Almighty be your director, my dear Miss 
Byron I I wish not more happiness to my own soul, 
than I do to you. — In discharge of a promise made, I 
mentioned this visit to you: I might otherwise have 
spared you and myself 

He stopt there— Then resumed ; for I was silent. 
I could not speak — Your friends will be entreated for 
a man that loves you ; a very worthy young nobleman. 
— I give you entotion, madam. — Forgive me. — I have 
j>erformcd my promise. He turned from me with a 
seeming cheerful air. How could he appear to be 
cheerful 1 

We made parties at cards. I knew not what I 
played, limily sighed, and tears stole down her 
cheeks, as she played. O how she loves her guardian ! 
Kmily, I say— 1 don't know what I write 1 

At supper we were all very melancholy. Mr. 
Beauchamp was urgent to go abroad with him. He 
changed the subject, and gave him an indirect denial, 
as I niiiy call it, by recommending the two Italian 
ladies to his best services. 

Sir Charles, kind, good, excellent ! wished to Lord 
1 ^ to have seen Mr. Grandison 1 — unworthy as 
that man has made himself of his attention. 

He was a few moments in private with L.udy 
Olivia. She returned to company with red eyes. 

Poor Fmily watched an op]>ortunity to be spoken to 
by him alone — So diligently! — He led her to the 
window*— About one o’clock it was — He held both 
her hands. He called her, she says, his Emily. He 
charged her to write to him. 
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She could not speak; she could only sob; yet 
thought she had a thousand things to say to him. 

He contradicted not the hope his sisters and their 
lords had of his breakfasting with them. They invited 

me; they invited the Italian ladies: Lady L , 

Lord L f did go, in expectation: but Lady 

G 1 when she found him gone^ sent me and the 

Italian ladies word, that he was. It would have been 
cruel if she had not. How he steal away so ! 
I find, that he intended that his morning visit to me 
(as, indeed, I half suspected) should be a taking leave 
of my cousins, and your Harriet. How many things 
did he say then — How many questions ask-<— In tender 
wots—Hc wanted to do us all service— -He seemed 
not to know what to say — Surely he hates not your 
poor Harriet — ^What struggles in his noble bosom !— 
But a man cannot complain: a man cannot ask for 
compassion, as a woman can. But, surely, his is the 
gentlest of manly minds ! 

When we broke uji, he handed my cousin Reeves 
into her coach. He handed me. Mr. Rtn^ves stiid, 
W(; see you again, Sir Charles, in tiu* morning ? He 
ixiwed. At handing me in, ho siglu*d— He pressf^d 
my hand— -I think he did— I’hat was all— He* saluteti 
nobody. He will not mm his Clementina as he 
parted with us. 

But, I douln not, Ur. Ikrtlett was in the secret. 


Hk was. He has just bvoti here. He found my 
eyes swelled. 1 hjid had no rest ; yet knew not, till 
seven o’clock, that he was gone. 

It was very good of doctor to come : his visit 
soothet! me: yet he took no notice of my red eyes. 
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Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Reeves’s eyes were 
swelled, as well as mine. Angel of a man ! how is 
he beloved ! 

The doctor says, that his sisters, their lords. Lord 
W-~— , are in as much grief as if he were departed 
for ever— And who knows— But I will not torment 
myself with supposing the worst : I will endeavour to 
bear in mind what he said yesterday morning to us, no 
doubt for an instruction, that he would have joy. 

And did he then think that 1 should be so much 
grieved as to want such an instruction ? — ^And, 
therefore, did he vouchsafe to give it ? — But, vanity, 
be quiet— Lie down, hope — Hopelessness, take place ! 
Clementina shall be his. He shall be hers. 

Y<t his^ ermotion, Lucy, at mentioning Lady 
D — *8 visit— O I but that was only owing to his 
humanity. He saw emotion $ and acknowledged 
the tenderest friendship for me 1 Ought I not to be 
satisiied with that ? I anu I will he satisfied. Docs 
he not love me with the love of mind ? The poor 
Olivia htis not this to comfort herself with. The poor 
Olivia ! if 1 sc<» her sad and afflicted, how I shall pity 
her ! All her expectations frustrated : the ex]x;cta- 
tions that engagitl her to combat difficulties, to travel, 
to cross many waters, and to come to England — ^to 
come just time enough to Uike Icsive of him; he 
hastening on the wings of love and compassion to a 
dearer, a deservedly dearer object, in the country she 
had quitted, on pur|K)se to visit him in his — Is not 
hers a more grievous situation than mine? — It is. 
Why, then, do I lament I 

But here, Lucy, k*t me in confidence hint, what I 
have gathered from several intimations from Dr. 
Bartlett, though as tenderly made by him as possible, 
that had Kir Charles Grandison been a nmn ca]]abie of 
taking advantage of the violence of a lady’s passion for 

VUI.. IV I 
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him» the unhappy Olivia ivould not have scrupled) 
great) haughty> and noble) as she iS) by birth and 
fortune) to have been hiS) without conditions) if she 
could not have been so with : The Italian world is 
of this opinion) at least* Had Sir Charles been a 
RinaidO) Olivia had been an Armida. 

O that 1 could hope, for the honour of the seX) and 
of the lady, who is so fine a womao) that the Italian 
world is mistaken ! — I will presume that it is. 

My good Dr. Bartlett) will you allow me to accuse 
you of a virtue too rigorows I That is sometimes the 
fault of very good people. You own that Sir Charles 
has not, even to y^Ut revealed a secret so disgraoeial to 
her. You own, that he has only blamed her for 
having too little regard for her reputation) and for the 
violence of her temper : yet how patiently, for one of 
such a tem])er) has she taken his departure, almost on 
the day of her arrival ! Hi could not have given her 
an opportunity to indicate to him a concession so 
criminal : sAe could not, if he kad^ have made the 
overture. Wicked, wicked world ! I will not believe 
you ! And the less credit shall you have with me, 
Italian world, as 1 have atn the lady. The innocent 
heart will be a charitable one. Lady Olivia it only 
too intrt^pid. Prosperity, as Sir Charles olxMirved, has 
Ix'cn a snare to her, and set her above a proper regaid 
to her reputation.^~-Merci!e8s world I 1 do not love 
you. Dear Ur. Bartlett, you are not yet absduteljr 
pi^rfect 1 Thm; hints of yours against Olivia, 
gathered from the malevolence of the envious, are 
proofs (the first, indeed, that I have met with) of 
your imperfection i 

Kxcuse me, Lucy: how have I run on! Uis«> 
u]>]>ointment has mortified me, and made me good-* 
nature(i.-»-'I will welcome adversity, if it enlarge my 
charity. 
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The doctor tells me, that Em3y, with her half- 
broken heart, will be here presently. If 1 can be of 
comfort to her — But I want it myself, from the same 
cause. We shall only weep over each other. 

As I told you, the doctor, and the doctor only, 
knew of his setting out so early. He took leave of 
him. Happy Dr. Bartlett ! — Yet I see, by his eyes, 
that this parting cost him some paternal tears. 

Never &ther better loved a son than this good man 
loves Sir Charles Grandison. 

Sir Charles, it seems, had settled all his affiiirs three 
da;^ before. His servants were appointed. 

Xhe doctor tells me, that he had last week 
presented the elder Mr. Oldham with a pair of 
colours, which he had purchased for him. Nobody 
had heard of this. 

Lord W-— ^ he says, is preparing for Windsor ; 
Mr* Beauchamp for H^pshire, for a few days ; and 
then he returns to attend the commands of the noble 
Italians. 

Lady Olivia will soon have her equipage ready. 

She will make a great appearance. — But Sir 
Charles Grandison will not be with her. What is 
grandeur to a disturbed heart i 

The Earl of G— — and Lady Gertrude are 
setting out for Hertfordshire. Lord and Lady 

L talk of retiring, for a few weeks, to Colne- 

brook ; the doctor is preparing for Grandison-hall $ 
your poor Harriet for Northamptonshire— Bless me, 

my dear, what a dispersion! — But Lord W 's 

nuptials will collect some of them together at Windsor. 


Emily, the dear weeping girl ! is just come. She 
is with my cousin* She expects my permission for 
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coming up to me. Imaj^ne us weeping over each 
other ; praying for, blessing the guardian of us both. 
Your imagination cannot ibim a scene too tender. 

Adieu, my Lucy. 


LKTTER XXVIII 

MISS »YKON« IN continuation 

Sunday, April 16. 

O, WHAT a blank, my dearl-^uit I need nut say 
what 1 was going to say. Poor Emily !«»-But, to 
mention htT grief, is to ]aiint my own. 

I .ord W-— — went to Windsor yesterday. 

A very odd U^haviour of Lady Olivia* Mr. Btnu- 
chump went yesterday, and offered to attend her to any 
of the public places, at her pleasure $ in jpursuance of 
Sir Charles’s reference to him, to do all in his ])ower 
to make England agreeable to her : and she thought 
lit to toil him, before her aunt, that she thanked him 
for his civility ; but she should not trouble him during 
her stay in i'Ingland. She had frentlmrn in her train ; 
ami one of them had been in England befure~— * 

Ht* lt*ft hiT in ilisgust. 

Lady L— - making her a visit in the evening, she 
told her of Mr. Btuuchamp’s offer, and of her answer. 
’Phe gentleman, said she, is a polite and very agrtTuble 
man; and tHs made me treat his kind offer with 
abruptm-ss ; for I can hardly doubt your brother’s view 
in it. I s(orn his view; and, if I were sure of it, 
]sTha]»s 1 shotild find a way to make him repi-ntof the 
indignity. Lmly L--*~ was surt*, she said, that 
neither her brother, nor Mi. lU*aucham|i, had any other 
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views than to make England as agreeable to her as 
possible. 

Be this as it may, madam, said she, I have no service 
for Mr. Beauchamp ; but if your ladyship, your sister, 
and your two lords, will allow me to cultivate your 
friendship, you will do me honour. Dr. Bartlett's 
company will be very agreeable to me likewise, as often 
as he will give it me. To Miss Jervois I lay some 
little claim. 1 would have had her for my companion 
in Italy ; but your cruel brother — No more, however, 
of him. Your English beauty, too, I admire her: 
but, poor young creature, I admire her the more, 
because I can pity I should think myself very 

happy to be better acquainted with her. 

Lady L made her a very polite answer for herself 

and her sister, and their lords. But told her, that 1 
was very soon to set out for my own abode in North- 
amptonshire ; and that Dr. Bartlett had some 
commissions, which would oblige him, in a day or two, 
to go to Sir Charles’s seat in the country. She herself 
offered to attend her to Windsor, and to every other 
place, at her command. 


Lady L took notice of her wrist being bound 

round with a broad black ribband, and asked^, If it 
were hurt ? A kind of sprain, said she. But you little 
imagine how it came ; and must not ask. 

This made Lady L curious. And Olivia 

requesting that Emily might be allowed to brcakftst 
with her as this morning ; she has bid the dear girl 
endeavour to know how it came, if it fell in her 
way ; for Olivia reddened, and looked up, and a kind 
of consciousness, to I.ady L— — > when she told her 
that she must not ask questions about it. 

Lady G-— is very earnest with me to give into 
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the town divcrnions for a month to come : but I have 
now no desire in my heart so strongs as to return to ail 
my dear Northamptonshire friends. 

I am only afraid of my uncle. He will rally his 
Harriet ; yet only, I know, in hopes to divert her, and 
us all : but my jesting days are over : my situation 
will not bear it. Yet, if it will divert him, let him 
rally. 

1 shall be so much importuned to stay longer than I 
ought, or «^/7/ stay, that 1 may as well fix a {x.*remptory 
day at once. Will you, my ever*indulgent friends, 
allow me to set out for Selby-house on Friday next? 
Not on a Sunday, ns Lady Betty Williams advises, for 
fear of the odms Wti^gt^ns^ But I have been in a 
different school. Sir Charles Grandison, 1 find, makes 
it a tiiiit rule with him, never to hgi» a jourm^y on a 
Sunday; nor, except when in pursuit of works of 
mercy or neci*ssity, to travel in time of divine service. 
And this ruh* h<* observed hist Sunday, though he 
reach<^ m here in the evening. O, my grandmamma I 
How much is he, what you ai! are, and ever have 
bet!n ! — But he is now {Airsuing^ a work of mercy. 
GikI succeed to him the end of his |9urHuit ! 

But why tm U t you will ask. Is Sir Ch.^r!eK Gramii- 
son iishamed to make an open a{jpt*arance in behalf of 
his Christian duties i He is not. For instance ; 1 have 
nev<*r HtH*n him sit down at hin own table, in the 
al»m*nce of Ur. Bartlett, or some other clergyman, but 
he hinuK'lf says grace; and that with such an easy 
dignity as commands every one’’s reverence ; and which 
is succ«H*ded by a cheerfulnm that ioc;ks us if he were 
the better pleasitd for having shc*wn a thankful heart. 

Dr. Bartlett has also told me, that he liegins am! 
ends every day, eith<*r in his chamber, or in his study, 
in a manner worthy of one who is in cmmcKt in bis 
Christian profession. But he never frights gay company 
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with grave maxims. I remember one day, Mr. Grandi- 
son asked him, in bis absurd way, Why he did not 
freat^ to his company now and then? Faith, Sir 
Charles, said he, if you did, you would reform many 
a |)oor ignorant sinner of us ; since you could do it 
with more weight, and more certainty of attention, 
than any parson in Christendom. 

It would be an affront, said Sir Charles, to the 
understanding, as well as education, of a man who took 
rank above a peasant, in such a country as this, to seem 
to question whether he his general duties, or not, 
and the necessity of practising what he knew of them. 
If he should be at a loss, he may once a week be 
rc'ininded, and his heart kept warm. Let you and me, 
cousin Fverard, shew our conviction by our practice ; 
and not invade the clergyman’s province. 

I remember that Mr. Grandlson shewed his convic*^ 
tion by his blushes ; and W repeating the three little 
words, and tm ! Sir CJharIcs. 


Sunday evening. 

O, MY defir friends ! I have a strange, a shocking 
pieci* of intelligence to givt* you I JSmily has just been 
with nil* in tears: she begged to speak with me in 
privatA*. Wh<m we were alone, she threw her arms 
iihuixi my neck s Ah, madam ! said she, I am come 
to t(*ll you, timt there is a {lerson in the world 
that 1 liate, and must and will hate, as long as I 
live. It is Lady Olivia— Take me down with 
you into Northamptonshire, and let me never see her 
more*. 

I was surprised. 

Oi madam ! I have found out, that she would, on 
'rhursday last, Itave killed my guardian. 

i was astonished, Lucy. 
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' They retired together^ you know, madam : my 
guardian came from her, his face in a glow ; and he 
sent in his sister to her, and went not in himself till 
afterwards. She would haye h^ him put off his journey. 
She was enraged because he would not ; and they were 
high together ; and, at .last, she pulled out of her stays, 
in fury, a poniard, and ' vowed to plunge it into his 
heart. He should never, she said, see his Clementina 
more. He went to her. Her heart failed her. 
Well it might, you know, madam. He seized her 
hand. He took it from her. She struggled, and, in 
struggling, her wrist was hurt ; that’s the meaning of the 
bro^ black ribband ! — ^Wick^ creature ! to have such 
a thought in her heart ! — ^He only said, when he had 
got it from her, Unhappy, violent woman ! I return 
not this instrument of mischief I You will have no 
use for it in England — ^And would not let her have it 
again. 

I shuddered. O, my dear ! said I, he has been a 
sufferer, we are told, by good women ; but this is fffff 
a good woman. But can it be true ! Who informed 
you of it? 

Lady Maffei herself. She thought that Sir Charles 
must have spoken of it : and when she found had 
not, she was sorry had, and begged I would not tell 
any body : but 1 could not keep it from you. And she 
says, that Lady Olivia is grieved on the remembrance 
of it; and arraigns herself and her wicked passion; 
and the more, for his noble forgiveness of her on 
the spot, and recommending her afterwards to the 
civilities of his sisters, and their lords. But I hate 
her, for all that. 

Poor unhappy Olivia! said L But what, my 
Emily^ are we women, who should be the meekest ana 
tendcrest of the whole animal creation, when we give 
way to passion i But if she is so penitent, let not the 
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shocking attempt be known to his sisters, or their lords. 
I may take the liberty of mentioning it, in strict 
Jldence^ [observe that, Lucy,] to those from whom **! 
keep not any secret : but let it not be di\ ulged to any 
of the relations of Sir Charles. Their detestation of 
her, which must follow, would not be concealed ; and 
the unhappy creature, made desperate, might — Who 
knows what she might do ? 

The dear girl ran on upon what might iiave been 
the consequence, and what a loss the world would have 
had, if the horrid fact had been perpetrated. I .ady 
Maffei told her, however, that had not her heart 
relented, she might have done him mischief ; for he 
was too rash in approaching her. She fell down on 
her knees to him, as soon as he had wre^sted the 
poniard from her. 1 forgive, and pity you, madam, 
said he, with an air that had, as Olivia and her aunt 
have recollected since, both majesty and comjuussitm in 
it : but, against her entreaty, he would withdraw : yet, 
at her request, sent in l.ady L— to liei ; ami, 
going into his study, told not v\cn Dr. Bartlett of it, 
though he went to him there immediately. 

From the consciousness of this violc^nce, |KTiiapN, 
the lady was more tcm|)erate afterwards, tneii to tiie 
very time of his departure. 


Lord bless me, what shall i do ? Lady 1) has 

sent a card to let me know, that she will wait ii|M»n 
Mrs. Ktteves and me to*niorrow to breakfast. She 
comes, no doubt, to tell me, that Sir Charles, htiving 

no thoughts of Harriet Byron, Lord 1) ituty 

have bo]xv of succi*eding with her : and, {x'rhaps, 
her ladyship will plead Bir Charles’s r<TCominendatioti 
and interest in Lord l>~~’s favour* But should 
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this pica be made, good Heaven, give me patience ! 
1 am afraid 1 shdl be uncivil to this excellent 
woman. 


LETTER XXIX 

MISS BYRON. CONTINUATION 

Monday, April xy. 

The countess is just gone. 

Mr. Reeves was engaged before to breakfast with 
Lady Betty Williams; and we were only Mrs. 
Reeves, I.*ady D ^ and I. 

My heart ached at her (mtrance ; and every moment 
still more, as we were at breakfast. Her looks, I 
thought, had such a particular kindness and meaning in 
them, as seemed to express, ^ You have no hopes, Miss 
Byron, any where else ; and I will have you to be 
mine.* 

But my suspense was over the moment the tea-table 
was removed. 1 see your confusion, my dear, said the 
countess : [Mrs. Reeves, you must not leave us ;] 
and I have sat in pain for you, as I saw it increase. 
By this 1 know that Sir Charles Grandison has been 
as good as his word. Indeed I doubted not but he 
would. I don’t wonder, my dear, that you love him. 
He is the finest man in his manners, as well as person, 
that I ever saw. A woman of virtue and honour 
cannot J^ut love him. But I need not praise him to 
you ; nor to ycUt neither, Mrs. Reeves ; I see that. 
Now you must know, proceeded she, that there is an 
alliance proposed for my son, of which I think very 
well ; but still should have thought better, had I never 
seen you, my dear. I have talked to my lord about 
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it : you know 1 am very desirous to have him married. 
His answer was ; I never can think of any proposal of 
this nature, while 1 have any hope that 1 can make 
myself acceptable to Miss Byron. 

What think you, my lord, said I, if I should directly 
apply to Sir Charles Grandison, to know his inten- 
tions ; and whether he has any hopes of obtaining her 
favour ? He is said to be the most unreserved of men. 
He knows our characters to be as unexceptionable as 
his own ; and that our alliance cannot be thought a 
discredit to the iirst family in the kingdom. It is a 
free question, 1 own ; as 1 am unacquainted with him by 
person : but he is such a man, that, methinks, I can 
take pleasure in addressing myself to him on any subject. 

My lord smiled at the frtmom of my motion ; but, 
not disapproving it, I dircctlv went to Sir Charles ; 
and, after due compliments, told him my business. 

The countess stopt. She is very penetrating. She 
looked at us both. 

Well, madam, said my cousin, with an air oi 
curiosity— Pray, your ladyship— 

I could not speak for very imjjatience— 

I never heard in my life, said the countess, such a 
line character of any mortal, as he gave you. He told 
me of his engagements to go abroad as the very next 
day. He highly extolled the lady, for whose sake, 
principally, he was obliged to go abroad; and he 
spoke as highly of a brother of hers, whom he loved 
as if he were his own brother ; and mentiomxl very 
affectionately the young lady’^s whole family. 

*Ood only knows,’ said he, ^what may lx* my 
destiny!— As generosity, as justiett, or rather as 
Providence, leads, 1 will follow.’ 

After he had generously optmed his heart, proceeded 
the countess, t askfxl him if he had any ho])e, should 
the foreign My recover her ^aM, of her being his ! 
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< I can promise m3r8elf nothing/ said he. * I go 
over without one selfish hope. If the lady recover J!>er 
health, and her brother can be amended in by the 
assistance I shall carry over with me, I shall have joy 
inexpressible. To Providence I leave the rest. The 
result cannot be in my own power.* 

Then, sir, proceeded the countess, you cannot in 
honour be under any engagements to Miss Byron ? 

I arose from ray seat. Whither, my dear ? — I have 
iionej if I oppress you. I moved my chair behind her, 
but so close to hers, that I leaned on the back of it, 
my face hid, and my eyes running over. She stood 
Sit down again, madam, said I, and proceed-^— 
Pray proceed. You have excitc^d my curiosity. Only 
let me sit here, unheeded^ behind you. 

Pray, madam, said Mrs. Reeves, (burning also with 
curiosity, as she has since owned, ) go on ; and indulge 
my cousin in her present seat. What answer did Sir 
Charles return ? 

My dear love, said the countess, (sitting down, as I 
had requested,} let me first be answered one qut^stion. 
I would not do mischief. 

You cannot do mischief, madam, txqdied I. What 
is your ladyship’s question i 

Has Sir Charles Grandison ever directly made his 
siddresscs to you, my dear ? 

Never, madam. 

It is not for want of love, I dare aver, that he has 
not. But thus he answered my question : ‘ I should 
have thought myself the unworthiest of men, knowing 
the difficulties of my own situation, how great soever 
were the temptation from Miss Byron^s merit if I had 
sought to engage her affections.* 

[O, Luc^ ! How nobly is his whole conduct 
towards me justified !] 

* She has, madam,* (proceeded the countess, in his 
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words,} < a prudence that 1 never knew equalled in a 
woman so young. With a frankness of mind, to 
which hardly ever young lady before her had preten- 
sions, she has such a command of her affections, that 
no man, I dare say, will ever have a share in them, till 
he has courted her favour by assiduities which shall 
convince her that he has no heart but for ker! 

0, my Lucy ! What an honour to me would these 
sentiments be, if I deserved them ! And can Sir 
Charles Grandison think I do ? — I hope so. But if 
he docs, how much am I indebted to his favourable, 
his generous opinion ! Who knows but 1 have reason 
to rejoice, rather than to regret, as I used to do, his 
frequent absences from Colncbrook i 

The countess proceeded. 

Then, sir, you will not take amiss, if my son, by 6a 
assiduities, can prevail upon Miss Byron to think that 
he 6 as merit, and that his heart is w 60 lfy devoted to 
her. 

* Amiss, madam l«— No !— -In justice, in honour, I 
cannot. May Miss Byron be, as she deserves to be, 
one of the happiest women on earth in hernuptiids. I 

have heard a great clmracter of Lord D He 

has a yc'y large estate. He may boast of his mother 
—God forbid, that /, a man divided in myself, not 
knowing what I ran do, hardly sometimes what I ought 
to do, should seek to involve in my own uncertaintie 
the friend 1 revere ; the woman so greatly admire : 
her beauty so attracting ; so proper for her, therefore, 
to engage a generous ])rotector in the married state.’ 

Genitrous man! thought I. O, how my tears 
ran down my cheeks, as I hid my face behind the 
countess’s chair ! 

But will you allow me, sir, proceeded the countess, 
to ask you, were you freed from all your uncertain- 
tic s 
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'Permit me, madam,’ interrupted he, 'to spare you 
the question you were going to put. As I know not 
what will be the result of my journey abroad, I should 
think myself a very sdfish man, and a very dishonour- 
able one to two ladies of equal delicacy and worthiness, 
if 1 sought to involve, as I hinted before, in my own 
uncertainties, a young lady, whose prudence and great 
qualities must make herseUf and any man happy, whom 
she shall favour with her hand. 

'To be still more explicit, proceeded he. With 
what &ce could I look up to a woman of honour and 
delicacy, such a one as the lady before whom I now 
stand, if I could own a wish, that while my honour 
has laid me under obligation to one lady^ if she shall 
be permitted to accept of me, I should presume to 
hope, that another^ no less worthy, would hold her 
favour for me suspended, till she saw what would 
be the issue of the first obligation i No, madam ; I 
could sooner die, than offer such indignity to both ! 
/ am fettered, added he$ but Miss Byron is free: 
and so is the lady abroad. My attendance on her at 
this time, is indispensable ; but I make not any condi*' 
tions for myself-^My reward will be in the conscious- 
ness of having discharged the obligations that I think 
myself under, as a man of honour.’ 

The countess’s voice changed in repeating this speech 
of his : and she stopt to praise him ; and then went on. 

You are THE man indeed, sir I— -But then give me 
leave to ask you, As I think it very likely that you will 
be married before your return to England, Whether, 
now that you have been so good as to speak favourably 
of my son, and that you call Miss Byron sister, you 
will oblige him with a recommendation to that sister i 

'The Countess of D shews, by this request, 

her value for a young lady who deserves it $ and the 
mret for its being, I think, (excuse me, madam,} a 
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pretty extraordinary one. But what a presumption 
would it be in me, to suppose that I had such an 
interest with Miss Byron, when she has relations as 
worthy of her^ as she is of them 

You may guess, my dear, said the countess, that I 
should not have put this question, but as a trial of his 
heart. However, I asked his pardon ; and told him, 
that I would not believe he gave it me, except he 
would promise to mention to Miss Byron, that 1 had 
made him a visit on this subject. [Methinks, Lucy, 
I should have been glad that he had not let me know 
that he was so forgiving ![] 

And now, my dear, said the lady, let me turn about. 
She did ; and put one arm round my neck, and with 
my own handkerchief wiped my eyes, and kissed my 
cheek ; and when she saw me a little recovered, she 
addressed me as follows : 

Now, my good young creature, [O that you would let 
me call you daughter in my way I for I think I must 
always call you so, whether you do, or not,^ let me 
ask you, as it I were your rtaf mother, < Have you any 
expectation that Sir Charles Grandison will be yours i * 
Dear madam, is not this as hard a auestion to be 
put to me, as that which you put to him r 
Yes, my dear — ^full as hard. And 1 am us ready 
to ask your ]>ardon, as 1 was his, if you arc really 
displeaB4*d with me for putting it. Are you, Miss 
Byron? Excuse me, Mrs. Reeves, for thus urging 
your lovely cousin $ I am at least entitled to the 
excuse Sir Charles Grandison made for me, that it is 
a demonstration of my value for her. 

I have declared, madam, returned 1, and it is from 
my heart, that 1 think he ought to be the husband of 
the lady abroad : and though 1 prefer him to ail the 
men I ever saw, yet T have resolved, if ]x>SHible, to 
conquer the particular regard I have for him. He has 
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in a very noble manner offered me his friendship, so 
long as it may be accepted without interfering with 
any other attachments on my part : and I will ^ 
satisfied with that. 

A friendship so pure, replied the countess, as that of 
such a man, is consistent with any othr attachments. 

My Lord D will, with his whole soul, contribute 

all in his power to strengthen it : He admires Sir 
Charles Grandison : he would think it a double honour 
to be acquainted with him through you. Dearest 
Miss Byron, take another worthy young man into your 
friendship, but with a tenderer name: I shall then 
claim a fourth place in it for myself. O my dear ! 
What a quadruple knot will you tie ! 

Your ladyship does me too much honour, was ail I 
could just then reply. 

I must have an answer, my dear : I will not take up 
with a compliment. 

This, then, madam, is my answer~I hope I am an 
honest creature :~I have mt a heart to give. 

Then you have expectations, my dear.~Well, I 
will call you mine^ if I ean* Never did I think that 
1 could have made the proposal, that 1 am going to 
make you : But in my eyes, as well sts in my lord’s, 
you are an incommrable young woman.«-This is it.-^ 
We will not think of the alliance pro|>osed to us (it is 
yet but a proposal, and to which we have not returned 
any answer) till we see what turn the affair 8ir Charles 
is gone upon, takes. You once said, you could prefer 
my son to any of the men that had hitherto ap]ilied to 
you for your favour. Your affections to 8ir Charles 
were engaged before you knew us. Will you allow 
my son this preference, which will be the first prefer- 
ence, if Sir Charles enpges himself abroad ? 

Your ladyship suqxrises me: shall I not improve by 
the example you have just now set before me r Who 
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vras it that said (and a mm too) < With what face 
could I look up to a woman of honour and delicacy, 
such a one as the lady before whom 1 now stand, if 1 
could own a wish, that, while ’ my heart leaned to one 
person, 1 should think of keeping another in suspense 
till I saw whether I could or could not be the other’s ? 
« No, madam, I would sooner die,’ as Sir Charles said, 
< than offer such an indignity to But 1 know, 

madam, that you only made this proposal, as you did 
another to Sir Charles Grandison, as a trial of my 
Starts 

Upon my word, my dear, I should, I think, be glad 
to be endued to such an excuse: But 1 was really 
in earnest ; and now take a little shame to myself. 

What charming ingenuousness in this lady 1 

She clasped her arms about me, and kissed my 
cheek again. I have but one plea, said she, to make 
for myself ; I could not have mien into such an error, 
(the example so recently given to the conttary,) had 1 
not wished you to be, b^ore any woman in the world. 

Countess of D Noble creature ! No tide can 

give you dignity. May your own wishes be granted ! 

The countess asked, vVlien I returned to North- 
amptonshire ? I told^er my intendon. She charged 
me to see her first. But 1 can tell you, said she, my 
lord shall not be present when you come ; Not once 
more will I trust him in your company ; and if he 
should steal a \ it, unknown to me, let not your 
cousin see him, Mrs. Reeves. He does indeeil admire 
you, love. 

1 acknowledged, with a grateful heart, her goodness 
to me. She engaged me to correspond with her when 
I got home. Her commands were an honour done 
me, that I could not refuse myself. Her son, she 
smUingly told me, should no more see my letters, than 
my person. 
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At her going away — I will tell you one thing, said 
she : I never before, in a business which my heart was 
set upon, was so effectually silenced by a precedent 
produced by myself in the same conversation. I came 
with an assurance of success. When our harts are 
engaged in a hope, we are apt to think every step we 
take for the promoting it, reasonable : Our passions, 
my dear, will evermore run away with our judgment- 
But, now I think of it, I must, when I say our^ make 
two exceptions ; one for you, and one for Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

But, Lucy, tell me — May I, do you think, explain 
the meaning of the word selfish us^ by Sir Charles 
in the conclusion of the library conference at Colne- 
brook, ^and which puzzled me then to make out,) by 
his disclaiming of selfishness in the conversation with 
the countess above recited ^ If I may, what an 
opening of his heart does that word give in my favour, 
were he at liberty ? Does it not look, my dear, as if 
his hemur checked him, when his lov' would have 
prompted him to wish me to preserve my heart 
disengaged till his return from abroad ! Nor let it be 
said, that it was dishonourable in him to have such a 
thought, as it was checked and overcomes and as it was 
succeeded by such an emodon, that he was obliged to 
depart abruptly from me.— Let me repeat the words— 
You may not have my letter at hand which relates 
that affecting address to me ; and it is impossible for 
me, while I have memory, to forget them. He had 
just concluded his brief history of Clementina — And 
now, madam, what can I say ? — ^Honour forbids me ! — 
Yet honour bids me— Yet I cannot be unjust, 
ungtmerous, selfish !* — If I may flatter myself, Lucy, 
that he did love me when he said this, and that he h^ 
a conflict in his noble heart between the lovc^ on one 
side so hopeless^ (for I could not forgive him, if he did 
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not as well as Clementina*) and on the other 
not so hopeless* were there to have been no bar between 
— Shall wc not pity him for the arduous struggle? 
Shall we not see that honour carried it* even in favour 
of the hopeiiss against the kopefut^ and sipplaud him th<; 
more for being able to overcome i How shall we call 
virtue by its name* if it be not tried ; and if it hath no 
contest with inclination i 

If I am a vain sclf^flatterer* tell me* chide me* 
Lucy ; but allow me, however, at the same time* this 
praise* if I can make good my claim to it* that my 
conquest of my passion is at least as glorious for me* 
as /vs is for him* were he to love me ever so well ; 
since I can most sincerely* however psiinfuliy* subscribe 
to the preference which honour* love* compassion* 
unitedly* give to Clkmkmtina. 


f.ETTnil XXX 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION 

Mumiuy night* 

My cousins and 1* by invitation* Hup]XN;i with l^ady 
G— — this evening* Lord and Lady L--~- were 
there ; Lady Olivia also* and l.*ady MafTet* 

I have set them all into a consternation* as tht 7 
expressed themselv<»i* by my declaration of leaving 
London on my nturn home early on Friday morning 
next. I knew* that were 1 to mw the whole summer 
here* I must be peremptory at last. The two sisters 
vow* that I shall not go no soon. They say* that 
I have seen so few of the town diverHions~Town 
diversions, Lucy I have had diversions enough* of 
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one sort ! — But in your armsi my dear friends, 1 shall 
have consolation— And I want it. 

I have great regrets, and shall have hourly more, as 
the day approaches, on the leaving of such dear and 
obliging friends : but 1 am determined. 

My cousin’s coach will convey me to Dunstable ; 
and there, I know, I shall meet with my indulgent 
uncle, or your brother. 1 would not have it publicly 
known, because of the officious gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood. 

Dr. Bartlett intended to set out for Grandison-hall 
to**morrow : but, from the natural kindness of his heart, 
he has suspended his journey to Thursday next. No 
consideration, therefore, shall detain me, if I am well. 

My cousins arc grieved : they did not expect that 
I would be a word and a blow, as they phrase it. 

Lady Olivia expressed herself concerned, that she, 
in particular, was to lose me. She had proposed great * 
pleasure, she said, in the parties she should make in 
my company. But, after what Emily told me, she 
appears to me as a Medusa $ and were I to be thought 
by her a formidable rival, I might have as much reason 
to be afraid of the potion, as the man she loves of the 
poniard. Emily has kept the secret from evt^ry bodv 
but me. And 1 rely on the inviolable secrecy of all 
you, my friends. 

Lord and Lady L had designed to go to 

Colnebrook to-morrow, or at my day, having hopes of 
getting me with them : but now, they say, they will 
stay in town till th^ can see whether I am to be 
prevailed upon, or will be cMurate^ 

Lady Olivia inquired after the distance of Norths 
amptonshire.^ She will make the tour of England, she 
says, and visit me there. I was obliged to say 1 should 
take her visit as an honour. 

Wicked politeness! Of how many falsehoods 
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dost thou make the people, who arc called p9lite^ 
guilty ! 

But there is one man in the world, who is remark- 
able for his truth, yet is unquestionably polite. He 
censures not others for complying with fashions 
established by custom ; but he gives not in to them. 
He never perverts the meaning of words. He never, 
for instance, suffers his servants to deny him, when he 
is at home. If he is busy, he just finds time to say he 
is, to unexpected visitors ; and if they will stay, he 
turns them over to his sisters, to Dr. Bartlett, to Emily, 
till he can attend them. But then he has niways done 
so. Every one knows that he lives to his own heart, 
and they expect it of him ; and when they can have 
his comjmny, they have double joy in the vase and 
cheerfulness that attend his leisure ; they then hsive him 
wholly* And he can be the more polite, as the conipny 
then is ail his business. 

Sir Charics might the better do so, as he came over 
so few months ago, after so long an al^e^nce ; and 
his reputation for jmiitcness wsis so well estiibltshed, 
that p^'oplc rather looked for rules from him, than a 
conformity to theirs. 

His denials of complimenting Lady Olivia (though 
she was but just arrived in his native country, where 
she never was before) with the suH])ending of his 
departure for one week, or but for one day-— Who but 
he could have given them? But he was convinced, 
that it was right to hasum away, for the sake of 
Clementina and his Jeronimo ; and that it would have 
been wrong to shew Olivia, even for her own sake, 
that in such a competition she had consequence with 
him ; and all her entrenties, nil her menaces, the 
detested jmmard in her hand, could not shake his steady 
soul, and make him dchiy his weli^^settled purpose. 
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LETTER XXXI 

MISS BYROK. ^IN CONTINUATION 

Tuesday morning, April i8* 

This naughty Lady G ! She is excessively to 

blame. Lord L is out of patience with her. So 

is Lady L . Emily says, she loves her dearly ; 

but she does not love her ways. Lord G— as 
Emily tells me, talks of coming to me ; the cause of 
quarrel suppos^ to be not great : but trifles, insisted 
upon, make frequently the widest breaches. Whatever 
it be, it is between themselves : and neither cares to 

tell : but Lord and Lady L are angry with her, 

for the ludicrous manner in which she treats him. 

The misunderstanding happened after my cousin and 
I left them last night. I was not in spirits, and de- 
clined staying to cards. Lady Olivia and her aunt 
went away at the same time. Whist was the game. 

Lord and Lady L ^ Dr. Bartlett and Emily, were 

cast in. In the midst of their play, Lady G — -- 
came hurrying down stairs to them, warbling an air. 

Lord G followed her, much disturbed. Madam, 

I must tell you, said he^Why must, ray lord ? I 
don’t bid you. 

Sit still, child, said she to Emily ; and took h^r scat 
behind her — Who wins ? Who loses ? 

Lord G walked about the room---Lord and 

Lady L were unwilling to take notice, hoping it 

would go off ; for then> had been a few livciinesses 
on her side at dinner-time, though all was serene at 
supper. 

Dr. Bartlett offered her his cards. She refused them 
—No, doctor, said she, I will play my own Citrds : [ 
shall have enough to do to play f/jm well. 
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As you manage it, so you will, madam, said Lord 
Q 

Don’t expose yourself, my lord: we arc before 

company. Lady L , you have nothing but trumps 

in your hand. 

Let me say a word or two to you, madam, said 
Lord G to her. 

I am all obedience, my lord. 

She arose. He would have taken her hand : she put 
it behind her. 

Not your madam ? 

1 can’t spare it. 

He hung from her, and went out of the room. 

Lord bless me, said she, rciiurning to the cfird'«table 
with a gay unconcern, what strange pfissionate creatures 
arc these men. 

Charlotte, said Lady L-—, I wonder at you. 

Then I give you joy 

What do you mean, sister ?— — • 

We women love wonder, and the wonderful ! 

Surely, I^;uly G , sjiid I .ord I . , you are 

wrong. 

I give your lordship joy, too. 

On what? 

That my sister is always right. 

Indeed, madam, wi*re I Lord G-~«-, I shotild 
have no ])atiencc. 

A good hint for you. Lady T.— 1 hojw you 
will take this for a warning, and continue good* 

When 1 behave as you do, Charlotte-- — 

I understand you, f.ady f...~-.,you ne(*d not sixvik 
out*— Every one in their way. 

You would not Iwhave thus, wen* my broth(*r------- 

Perhaps not. 

Dear Charlotte, you are excessively wrong. 
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So I think, returned she. 

Why then do you not 

Mend, Lady L ? All in good time. 

Her woman came in with a message, expressing her 
lord’s desire to see her. — The deuce is in these men ! 
They will neither be satisfied with us, nor without us. 
But 1 am all obedience : no vow will I break — ^And 
out she went. 

Lord G not returning presently, and Lord and 

Lady L ’s chariot being come, they both took 

this opportunity, in order to shew their displeasure, to 
go away without taking leave of their sister. Dr. 
Bartlett retired to his apartment. And when Lady 

G came down, she was surprised, and a little 

vexed, to find only Emily dbere. Lord G came 

in at another door— Upon my word, my lord, this is 
strange behaviour in you : you frighten away, with your 
husband4ike airs, ail one’s company. 

Good God 1— I am astonished at you, madam. 

What signifies your astonishment f— when you have 
scared every body out of the house. 

I, madam ! 

You, sir! Yes, you! — ^Did you not lord it over 
me in my dressing-room ?— To be easy and quiet, did 
1 not fly to our company in the drawing-room ? Did 
you not follow me there — ^with looks— very pr^ty 
looks for a new-married man, I assure you I Then 
did you not want to take me aside— Would not any 
body have supposed it was to express your sorrow for 
your odd behaviour I Was I not all obedience ?— Did 
you not, with very mtmnish airs, slight me for my com- 
pliance, and fly out of the room i All the company 
could witness the calmness with which I returned to 
them, that they might not be grieved for me; nor 
think our misunderstanding a deep one. Well, then, 
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when your stomach came down, as 1 supposed, you 
sent for me out : no doubt, thought 1, to express his 
concern now. — I was all obedience again. 

And did I not beseech you, madam 

Beseech me, my lord ! — ^Yes — But with such looks ! 
— I married, sir, let me tell you, a man with another 
face — See, see, Emily — ^Hc is gone again. — — 

My lord flew out of the room in a rage.-^0 these 
men, my dear ! said she to Emily. 

I know, said Emily, what I could have answered, if 
I dared : but it is ill meddling, as I have heard say, 
between man and wife. 

Emily says, the quarrel was not made up % but was 
carried higher still in the morning. 

She had but just finished her talc, when the following 
billet was brought me, Irom Lady : 


Hakrirt, Tuesday morning. 

If you love me, if you pity me, come hither this 
instant: I have great netd of your counsel* I am 
resolved to be unmarried; and tiiercfore subscribe 
myself by the beloved name of 

Charlotte Gkanixson. 


I instantly despatched the following : 

I KNOW no sucli person jw Charlotte Grandison. I love 
Lady G— but can pity only her lord. I will not 
come near you* I have no counwd to give you, but 
that you will not jest away your own happiness. 

Harrikt Byron. 
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Soon after) came a servant from Lady G— with 
the following letter : 

SO) then, I have made a blessed hand of wedlock. 
My brother gone : my man excessive unruly ; Lord 

and Lady L on his side, without inquiring 

into ^merits or demerits ; lectured by Dr. Bartlett’s 
grave face : Emily standing aloof ; her finger in her 
eye : and now my Harriet renouncing me : and all in 
one week 1 

What can I do ?•— War seems to be declared : and 
will you not turn mediatrix? — ^You won’t, you say, 
Let it alone. Nevertheless, 1 will lay the whole matter 
before you. 

It was last night, the week from the wedding>^y 
not completed, that Lord G-~— thought fit to break 
into my retirement without my leave — By the way, he 
was a little impertinent at (Unner->timc $ but that I 
passed over 

What boldness is this ? said I — Pray, sir, begone — 
Why do you leave your company below ? 

I come, my dearest life ! to make a request to you. 

The man began with civility enough, had he had a 
little less of his odious rapture ; for he flung his arms 
about me, Jenny in presence. A husband’s fondness is 
enough to ruin these girls. Don’t you think, Harriet, 
that there is an immorality in it, before them ? 

1 refuse your request, be it what it will. How 
dare you invside me in my retirement ?— You may believe, 
that I intended not to stay long above, my sister below. 
Does the ceremony, so lately past, authorize want of 
breeding i 

Want of breeding, madam !«*-And he did so stare ! 

Leave me, this instant !~I looked good«*natured, I 
suppose, in my anger ; for he declared he would not ; 
and again throwing his arms about me as I sat, joined 
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his sharp face to mine, and presumed to kiss me; 
Jenny still in the room* 

Now, Harriet, you never will desert me in a point 
of delicacy, I am sure. You cannot defend these 
odious freedoms in a matrimony so young, unless you 
would be willing to be served so yourself. 

You may suppose, that then I let loose my indig- 
nation upon him. And he stole out, daring to mutter 
and be displeased. The word was in his mouth. 

Did he call m devil, Jenny ? 

No, indeed, madam, said the wench — ^And, Harriet, 
see the ill example of such a free behaviour before 
her : she presumed to prate in favour of the man’s lit 
of fondness ; yet, at other times, is a prude of a girl. 

Before my anger was gone down, in again £lt is 
truth, Harriet,]] came the bold wretch* I will not, 
said he, as you are not particularly employed, leave 
yowi— Upon my soul, madam, you don’t use me well. 
But if you will oblige me with your company to- 
morrow morning-- — 

No where, sir 

Only to breakfast with Miss Byron, my dear— As 
a mark of your obligingness, I request it. 

His dear ! — ^Now I hate a hypocrite, of all things. 
1 knew that he had a design to make a shew of his 
bride, as his property, at another place ; and seeing me 
angry, thought he would name a visit agreeable to me, 
and which at the same time would give him a merit 
with you, and preserve to himself the consequence of 
obliged by his obedient wife, at the word of 
3ui(th4rity* 

Sfiom this foolish beginning arose our mighty 
quarrel* What vexed me was, the art of the man, 
mi the evident design he had to get you of his side. 
He, in the oouroe of it, threatened me with appealing 
to you.~To intend' to ruin me in the love <if my 
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his sharp face to mine, and presumed to kiss me; 
Jenny still in the room. 

Nov, Harriet, you never will desert me in a point 
of delicacy, 1 am sure. You cannot defend these 
odious freedoms in a matrimony so young, unless you 
would be willing to be served so yourself. 

You may suppose, that then I let loose my indig- 
nation upon him. And he stole out, daring to mutter 
and be displeased. The word devil was in his niouth. 

Did he call me devil, Jenny ^ 

No, indeed, madam, said the wench — ^And, Harriet, 
see the ill example of such a free behaviour before 
her : she presumed to prate in favour of the man’s fit 
of fondness ; yet, at other times, is a prude of a girl. 

Before my anger was gone down, in again [It is 
truth, Harriet,]] came the bold wretch. I will not, 
said he, as you are not particularly employed, h*ave 
you— Upon my soul, madam, you don’t use me well. 
But If you will oblige me with your coni]>any to- 
morrow morning— 

No where, sir 

Only to breakfast with Miss Byron, my dear — As 
a mark of your obligingness, I request it. 

His dear ! — ^Now I hate a hy]»ocrite, of ail things. 
I knew that he had a design to make a shew of his 
bride, as his property, at another place ; and seeing me 
angry, thought he would name a visit agret>able to me, 
and which at the same time would give him a merit 
with you, and preserve to himself the consequence of 
being obliged by his obedient wife, at the word of 
authority. 

Prom this foolish beginning arose our mighty 
quarrel. What vexed me was, the art of the man, 
and the evident design he had to get you of his aide. 
He, in the course of it, thn^itened me with appealing 
to you.— To intend to ruin me in the love of my 
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dearest friend ! Who, that valued that friend, could 
forgive it? You may believe, that if he had not 
proposed it, and after such accumulated offences, 
it was the very visit that 1 should have been delighted 
with. 

Indeed, sir — ^Upon my word, my lord — do assure 
you, sir, — ^with a modenite degree of haughtiness — ^was 
what the quarrel arose to, on my side — ^d, at last, to 
a declaration of rebellion — ^1 

On his side, upon my soul, madam— Let me perish, 
if — and then hesitating— Y ou use me ill, madam. I 
have not deserved — ^And give me leave to say — I imist 
upon being obliged, madam. 

There was no bearing of this, Harriet. — It was a 
cool evening ; but I took up my fan — ^Hey-day ! said 
I, what language is this ? — ^You insist upon it^ my 
lord !— I think I am married \ am I not ? And I took 
my watch, half an hour after ten on Monday night— 
thc^what day of the month is this ? — ^Please the Lord, 
I will note down this beginning moment of your 
authoritative demeanour. 

My dear Lady G ^ CThe wretch called me by 

his own name, perhaps farmer to insult me,3 If I could 
bear this treatment, it would be impossible for me to 
love you as I do. 

So it is in iove to me, that you are to put on already 
all the husband! — Jenny! [Do you see, my lord, 
affecting a whisper, how you dash the poor wench i 
How like a fool she looks at our folly ! ] Remember, 
Jenny, that to-morrow morning you carry my wedding- 
suits to Mrs. Arnold; and tell her, she has forgot 
the hanging-sleeves to the gowns. Let her put them 
on dire^y. 

I was proceeding — ^but he rudely, gravely, and even 
with an air of scorn, [There was no bearing that^ you 
know, 3 admonished me. A little less wit, madam, 
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and a little more discretion, would perhaps better be- 
come you. 

This was too true to be forgiven. say it, 

Harriet, if I don't. And to come from a man that 
was not overburdened with either— But I had too great 
a command of myself to say so. My dependence, my 
lord, [This I did say,3 is upon your judgment : that 
will always be a balance to my wit ; and, with the 
assistance of your reproving /ove^ will in time teach me 
diseretion. 

Now, my dear, was not this a high compliment to 
him ? Ought he not to have taken it as such ? Especially 
as I looked grave, and dropped him a very fine courtesy. 
But either his conscience or ill-nature, (perhaps you'll 
say both,) made him take it as a reflection, [True as 
you are mive, Harriet 1 2 He bit his lip. Jenny, 
begone ! said he— Jen^, don't go, said I— ^Tenny kmfw 
not which to obey. tJpon my word, Harriet, I began 
to think the man would have cuffed me.— And while 
he was in his airs of mock-majesty, I stept to the door, 
and whipt down to my company. 

As married people are not to expose themselves to 
their friends, (who, 1 once heard you sagely remark, 
would remember disagrc^estble things, when the hom*st 
pair had forgotten them,) I was determined to be 
prudent. You would have been charnuti with me, iiiy 
dear, for my discretion. I will cheat by*standers, 
thought 1 ; 1 will make my Lord and Lady li— 
Dr. Bartlett, and Emily, whom 1 had before set in at 
card% think we are egregiously happy— And down I 
sat, intending, with a ]aml)-l!ke peaceableness, to make 
observadons on the play. But soon after, in whijit iny 
indiscreet lord, his colour heightemfd, his filatures work- 
ing s and though I raufioned him not to expoM^ himself, 
yet he assumed airs that were the occasion, as j^ou siiaU 
hear, of frightening away my company. He withdrew, 
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in consequence of those airs ; and, after a little while, 
(repenting as 1 hoped,) he sent for me out. Some 
wives would have played the queen Vashd on their 
tyrant, and refused to go : but 1, all obedience, (my 
vow, so recently made, in my head,) obeyed, at the 
very first word : yet you must thmk that I (meek as I 
am naturally) could not help recriminating. He was 
too lordly to be expostuIatcJi with. — ^There was, * I tell 
you madam,’ and * 1 won’t be told, sir ;’ and when I 
broke from the passionate creature, and hoped to find 
my company, behold ! they were all gone ! None but 

Emily left. And thus poor Lady L ^was sent 

home, weeping, perhaps, for such an early marriage* 
tyranny exerted on her meek sister. 

Well, and don’t you think that we looked like a 
couple of fools at each other, when we saw ourselves 
left alone, as I may say, to fight it out ? X tiicl ex- 
postulate with him as mildly as I could: he would have 
made it up with me afterwards $ but, no ! there was no 
doing that, as a girl of your nice notions may believe, 
after he had, by his violent airs, exposed us both before 
so many witnesses. In iecenej^ therefore, I was obliged 
to keep it up: and now our misunderstanding blazes, 
and is at such a comfortable height, that if we meet by 
accident, we run away from each other by design. We 
have already made two breakfast-tables : yet I am meek ; 
he is sullen : I make courtesies ; he returns not bows. 
—Sullen creature^ and a rustic i— Igotomy ha^chord; 
melody enrages him. He is worse than Saul; for 
Saul could be gloomily pleased with the music even of 
the man he hated. 

I would have got you to come to us : that 1 thought 
was tending to a compliance ; for it would have bm 
condcsccnSng too much^ as he is so very perverse, if I 
had accompanied him to you. He has a great mindto 
appeal to you ; but 1 have half rallied him out of his 
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purpose. I sent to you. Wlmt an answer did you 
return me i — Cruel Harriet ! to deny your requested 
mediation in a difference that has arisen between man 
and wife. — But let the fire glow. If it spares the 
house, and only blazes in the chimney, 1 can bear it. 

Cross creature, adieu 1 If you know not such a woman 
as GrandUon^ Heaven grant that I ma;^ ; and that my 
wishes may he answered as to the peno?t ; and then I 
will not know a Byron.. 

See, Lucy, how high this dear flighty creature bribes ! 
But 1 will not be influenced, by her bribery, to take her 
part. 


LETTER XXXII 

MISS ByRON.~iH CONTINUATION 

Tuesday night. 

I AM just returned from St. James’s^squarc. 

But, firs^ I should tell you, that I had a visit from 
Lady Olivia and Lady Maffei* Our conversation was 
in Italian and French. Lady Olivia and I bad a 
quarter of an hour’s discourse in private t you may guess 
at our subject She is not without that tenderness of 
heart, which is the indispensable characteristic of a 
woman. She lamented the violence of Iwr temper, in 
a manner so affccttn& that I cannot help pitying her, 
though at the instant Ifaad in my head a certain attempt, 
that makes me shudder whenever I think of it. She 
regrets my going to Northamptonshire so soon* I 
have promised to return her visit to-morrow in the 
afternoon. 

She sets out on Friday next for Oxford. She 
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wished 1 could accompany her. She resolves to see 
all that is worth seeing in the western circuity as I may 
call it. She observes, she says, that Sir Charles 
Grandison’s sisters, and their lords, are very particu- 
larly engaged at present ; and are in expectation of a 

call to Windsor, to attend Lord W *8 nuptials : 

she will therefore, having attendants enough, and two 
men of consideration in her train, one of whom is not 
unacquainted with England, take cursory tours oyer 
the kingdom ; having a taste for travelling, and finding 

it a great relief to her spirits : and when Lady L 

and Lady G are more disengaged, will review 

the seats and places which she shall think worthy of a 
second visit, in their company. 

She professed to like the j^ople here, and the face of 
the country 5 and talk favourably of the religion of it : 
but, poor woman ! she likes all those the better, 1 doubt 
not, for the sake of one Englishman. Love, Lucy, 
gil^ every object which bears a relation to the person 
beloved. 

Lady Maffei was very free in blaming her niece for 
this excursion. She took her chiding patiently ; but 
yet, like a person that thought it too much in her fmer 
to gratify the person blaming her, to pay much regard 
to what she said* 

I took a chair to Lady G ^s. Emily ran to 

meet me in the hall. She threw her arms about me : 
1 rejoice you are come, said she. Did you not meet 
the house in the square ? — ^What means my Emily ? — 
Why, it has been Hung out of the windows, as the 
saying is. Ah, madam ! we are all to pieces. One 
io careless, the other so passionate !— -But, hush ! Here 
comes Lady G - 

Take, Lucy, in the dialogue-way, particulars. 

Lady G. Then you are come, at last, Harriet* 
You wrote, that you would not come near me* 
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Har. 1 did ; but I could not stay away. Ah^ Lady 
G , you will destroy your own happiness ! 

Lady G* So you wrote. Not one word, on the 
suUect you hint at, that you have ever said or written 
before. I hate repetitions, child. 

Har. Then 1 must be silent upon it. 

Lady G. Not of necessity. You can say new 
things upon old subjects. — But hush ! Here comes 
the man — She ran to her harpsichord— Is this it, 
Harriet ? and touched the keys — repeating 
** Softly sweety in Lydian measures, 

Soon she soolh’d^ ” 

ENTER LORD G • 

Lord G. Miss Byron, I am your most obedient 
servant. The sight of you rejoices my sou!.— Madam 
* (to his lady), you have not been long enough tog<fther 
to begin a tunc. I know what this is for 

Lady G. Harmony ! harmony ! is a charming 
thing ! But I, poor I ! know not any but what this 
simple instrument affords me. 

Lord G. [Lifting up his hands.]] Harmony, 
madam! God is my witness— But I will lay every 
thing before Miss Byron. 

Lady G. You need not, my lord: she knows as 
much as she can know, already; excqit the fine 
colourings added to the woeful tale, that your un- 
bridled spirit can give it.— Have you my long letter 
about you, Harriet ? 

Lord O. And could you, madam, have the heart 
to write -— 

Lady G. Why, my lord, do you mince the matter ? 
For iiarU say courage* You may speak as plain in 
Miss Byron’s presence, as you did before she came: I 
know what you mean. 

VOL. IV. K 
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Lord G. Let it be courage^ then. 

Har. Fie, fie, Lord G— ! Fie, fie, Lady G ! 

What lengths do you run ! If I understand the matter 
right, you have both, like children, been at play till you 
have fallen out. 

Lord G. If, Miss Byron, you know the truth, and 
can blame me 

Har. I blame you only, my lord, for being in a 
passion. You see my lady is serene : she keeps her 
temper : she looks as if she wanted to be friends with 
you. 

Lord G. O that cursed serenity ! — ^When my soul 
is torn by a whirlwind 

Lady G. A good tragedy rant !— But, Harriet, you 

are mistaken : My Lord G is a very passionate 

man. So humble, so— what shall I call it i before 
marriage— Did not the man see what a creature I was I 
—To bear with me, when he had no obligation to 
me; and not now, when he has the highest — 
miserable sinking!— O Harriet, Harriet! Never, 
never marry! 

Har. Dear Lady G— , you know in your own 
heart you are wrong— you are wrong— 

Lord G. God for ever reward you, madam !— I 
will tell you how it began— 

Lady G. ^ Began ! ’ She knows tSat already, I tell 
you, my lord. But what has passed within these fi$ir 
/mrsf she knows not: You may entertain her with 
if you please.— It was just al^ut the thne this day 
is a week, that we were altogether, mighty conufortaUe, 
at St. George’s, Hanover^^square 

Lord G. Every tittle or what you promised there, 
madam— 

Lady G. And I, my lord, could be your echo in 
this, were 1 not resolvea to keep my temper ; as you 
cannot but say 1 have done, all along. 
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Lord G. You could not» madam* if you did not 
despise me. 

Lady G. You are wrong, my lord, to think ho : 
But you don't believe yourself : If you the pride 
of your heart ought not to permit you to own it- 

Lord G. Miss Byron, give me leave 

Lady G. Lord bless me ! that people arc so fond 
of exposing themselves! Had you taken my advice, 
when you pursued me out of my dressing-room into 
company — My lord, said I, as mildly as I now speak, 
expose yourself. But he was not at ail the wiser 
for my advice. 

Lord G. Miss Byron, you see— But I had not 
come down but to make my compliments to you. He 
bowed, and was about to withdraw. 

I took him by the sleeve— -My lord, you must not 

^ go# Lady G 9 if your own heart justifies you f<»r 

your part in this misunderstanding, say so ; 1 challenge 
you to say so— She was silent. 

Har. If otherwise, own your fault, promise amend- 
ment— ask ^rdon. 

Lady G# Hey-day ! 

Har. And my lord will ask yours, for mistaking 
you — For being too cfisily provoked— 

Lord G. Too easily, madam 

Har. What generous man would not smile at the 
foibles of a woman, whose heart is only gay with 
proswrity and lively youth ; but has not the least malice 
in hr Has not she made choice of your lordship in 
preference of any other man ? She rallies every one ; 
she can’t help it; she is to blame.— Indoeti, Lady 
G— — > you are. Your brother felt your edge; he 
once smarted by it, and was angry with you*— But 
afterwards^ observinj^ that it was her way, my lord ; 
that it was a hind of* constitutional gaiety of heart, and 
exercised on those she loved best ; he forgave, rallied 

K % 
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her again, and turned her own weapons upon her ; and 
every one in company was delighted with the spirit of 
both. — You love her, my lord. 

Lord G. Never man more loved a woman. I am 
not an ill-natured ma n — — 

LiU>Y G. But a captious, a passionate one, Lord 

G . WhoM have thought it 1 

Lord G. Never was there, my dear Miss Byron, such 
a strangely-aggravating creature ! She could not be so, 
if she did not despise me. 

Lady G. Fidme-faddle, silly man ! And so you 
said before. If you thought so, you take the way, 
(don’t you?) to mend the matter, by dancing and 
capering about, and putting yourself into all manner of 
disagreeable attitudes \ and even sometimes being 
ready to foam at the mouth ?•— I told him, Miss Byron, 
There he stands, let him deny it, if he can $ that I , 
married a man with another face. Would not any 
other man have taken this for a compliment to 
his natural undistorted face, and instantly have pulled 
off the ugly mask of passion, and shewn his 
own? 

Lord G. You see, you sec, the air, Miss Byron ! — 
How ludicrously does she now, even now-— — 

Lady G. ilee, Miss Byron! — ^How ca|»tiousl— 

Lord G ought to have a termagant wife : One 

who could return rage for rage. Meekness is asy 
crime. — I cannot be put out of temper. — Meekness 
was never before attributed to woman as a fault. 

Lord G. Good God 1 — Meekness I — Good God ! 
Lady G. But, Harriet, do you judge on which side 
the grievance lies. — Lord G— — presents me with a 
face for his, thsit 1 never saw him wear before marriage : 
He has cheated me, therefore. I shew him the same face 
that I ever wore, and treat him pretty much in the same 
manner (or I am mistaken) that I ever did : Anb what 
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reason can he give, that will not demonstrate him to be 
the most ungrateful of men, for the airs he gives him- 
self ? Airs that he would not have presumed to put on 
eight days ago. Who then, Harriet, has reason to 
complain of grievance ; my lord, or I ? 

Lord G. You see^ Miss Byron — Can there be any 
arguing with a woman who knows herself to be in jest, 
in all she says ? 

Har. Why then, my lord, make a jest of it. What 
will not bear an argument, will not be worth one’s anger. 

Lord G. I leave it to Miss Byron, i^ady G , 

to decide between us, as she pleases. 

Lady G. You’d better leave it to me, sir. 

Har. Do, my lord. 

Lord G. Well, madam ! — And what is your 
decree ? 

Lady G. You, Miss Byron, had best be Lady Chan- 
cellor, after all. I should not bear to have my decree 
disputed, after it is pronounced. 

Har. If I must, my decree is this: — You, La<iy 
G— > shall own yourself in fault; am! promise* 
amendment. My lord simll forgive you ; and promise 
that he will, for the future, (Muleavour to tiistinguish 
betwex^n your good and your ill-nature : that he will 
sit down to jest with your jest, ami never be disturlx^ii 
at what you say, when he sevs it accompanKil with that 
archness of eye and lip which you put on to your 
brother, and to every one whom you l>est love, when 
you arc disposed to be tcav-ingly facetious. 

Lady U. Why, Harriet, you have given Lord 
G -- — a due to find me out, and spoil all my s|«>rt. 

Har. Wluit say my lord ? . 

Lord O. Will tady G - — own herself in fault, 
as you propose ? 

Lady G. Odious recrimination! — i leave you 
together. 1 never was in fault in my life. Am I not 
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a mman ? If my lord will ask pardon for his frop- 
pishnesB, as we say of children 

She Btopt, and pretended to be going 

Har. That my lord shall net do, Charlotte. 
You have carried the jest too far already. My lord 
shall preserve his dignity for his m/e*s sake. My 

lord, you will not permit Lady G to leave us, 

however ? 

He took her hand, and pressed it with his lips : for 
God’s sake, madam, let us be happy ! It is in your 
power to make us both so : It ever s/*a// be in your 
power. If I have been in fault, impute it to my love. 

1 cannot bear your contempt ; and I never will deserve 
it. 

Lady G. Why could not this have been said some 
hours ago ? — ^Why, slighting my early caution, would 
you expose yourself? 

1 took her aside. Be generous. Lady G— Let ' 
not your husband be the only person to whom you are 
not so. 

Lady G. [Whispering.^ Our quarrel has not run 
half its length, if we make up here, we shall 
make up clumsily. One of the silliest things in the 
world is, a quarrel that ends not, as a coachixtan aflicra 
journey comes in, with a spirit. We shall certainly 
renew it. 

Har. Take the caution you gave to my lord : Don’t 
expose yourself. And another $ that you cannot more 
effectually do so, than by exposing your husband. I 
am more than half ashamed of you. You arc not the 
Charlotte 1 once thought you were. Let me see, if 
you have any regard to mj good opinion of you, that 
you can own an error wiu some grace. 

Lady G. I am a meek, humble, docile creature. 
She turned to me, and made me a rustic courtesy, her 
hands before her ; I’U try for it : tell me, if I am 
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right. Then stuping towards my lord, who was with 
his back to us looking out at the window — and he 
turning about to her bowing — My lord, said she. Miss 
Byron has been telling me more &an I knew before of 
my duty. She jjroposes herself one day to make a 
won-der-ful obedient wife. It would have been well 
for you, perhaps, had I had hr example to walk by. 
She seems to say, that now I am married, I must be 
grave, sage, and passive : that smiles will hardly become 
me : that I must be prim and formal, and reverence 
my husband. If you think this behaviour will become 
a married woman, and expect it from me, pray, my 
lord, put me right by yonv frmus^ whenever I shall be 
wrong. For the future, if I ever find myself disposed 
to be very Kght*-hearted, I will ask your leave berore I 
give way to it. And now, what is next to be done i 
humorously courtesying, her hands before her. 

He clasped her in his arms; Dear provoking 
creature ! This, this is next to be done>^l ask you 
but to love me half as much as I love you, and I shall 
be the happiest man on eiirth. 

My lord, said I, you ruin all by this condescension 
on a sixsech and air so ungracious. If this is all you 
get by it, never, nevtT, my lord, fall out again. O, 
Charlotte I If you arc not generous, you come off 
much, much too t^asily. 

Well now, my lord, said she, holding out her Iiand, 
as if threatening nw, kt you and me, man and wife 
like, join against the intcqioser in our quarrels. — 
Harriet, I will not forgive you, for this last put of 
your lecture. 

And thus was this idle quarn;l made up, AH that 
vexes me on the occasion is, that it was not made up 
with dignity on my lord’s part. His honest heart so 
overflowed with joy at his lii»i, that the naughty 
creature, by her arch leers, every now and then, shewed 
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tbat she was sensible of her consequence to his happi- 
ness. But, Lucy, don’t let her sink to<t low in your 
esteem : she has many fine qualities. 

They prevailed on me to stay supper. Emily 
rejoiced in the reconciliation : her heart was, as I may 
say, visible in her joy. Can I love her better than I 
do i If I cou/df she would, every time I see her, give 
me reason for it. 


LETTER XXXIII 

MISS BYRON. — ^IN CONTINUATION 

Wednesday noon, April 19. 

It would puzzle you to guess at a visitor I had this 
morning. — -Honest Mr. Fowler. I was very glad to ' 
see him. He brought me a letter from his worthy 
uncle. Good Sir Rowland! I had a joy that I 
thought I should not have had while I staid in London, 
on its being put into nw hand, though the contents 
gave me sensible pain. I enclose it. It is dated from 
Caermarthen. Be pleased to read it here. 


Caermaithcn, April x x. 

How shall I, in fit manner, inscribe my letter to the 
loveliest of women! I don’t mean heause of your 
loveliness ; but whether as daughter or not, as you did 
me the honour to call yourself. Really, and truly, I 
must say, that I had rather call you by amther name, 
though a little more remote as to consanguinity. Lord 
have mercy upon me, how have I talked of you I How 
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many of our fine Caermarthen girls have I filled with 
envy of your j^rless perfections ! 

Here am I settled to my heart’s content, could L 
but obtain — You know whom I mean. — town of 
gentry: A fine country round us — ^A fine estate of 
our own. Esteemed, nay, for that matter, Moved by 
all our neighbours and tenants. Who so happy as 
Rowland Meredith, if his poor boy could be happy !— 
Ah, madam ! — ^And can’t it be so ? 1 am afraid of 

asking. Yet I understand, that, notwithstanding all 
the jack-a-dandics that have been fluttering about you, 
you are what you were when I left town. Some 
whispers have gone out of a fine gentleman indeed, 
who had a great kindness for you; but yet that 
something was in the way between you. The Lord 
bless and prosper my dear daughter^ as i must then 
call you, and not niecej if you have any kindness 
for him. And if as how you have, it would be won- 
derfully gracious if you would but give half a hint of it 
to my nephew ; or if so be, you will not to him, to 
me, your father you know, under your own precious 
hand. The Lord be good unto me! But 1 shall 
never sec the she that will strike my fancy, as you 
have done. But what a drtnidful thing would it be, 
if you, who are so much courted and admired by many 
fine gallants, should at last be taken with a man who 
could not be yours I God forbid that such a disas- 
trous thing should happen I 1 profess to you, madam, 
that a tear or two have stniyed down my cheeks at the 
thoughts of it. For why? Because you played no 
tricks with any man : you never were a coquette, as 
they cal! them. You dealt plainly, sinceri'ly, and 
tenderly too, to all men ; of which my nephew and 1 
can l)car witness. 

Well, but what now is Uie end of my writing - 
Lord love you, cannot, cannot you at last give com- 
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fort to two honest hearts ? Honester you never knew I 
And yet, if you could, I dare say you would. Well, 
then, and if you can’t, we must sit down as contented 
as we can ; ^at’s all we have for it. — But, poor young 
man! Look at him, if you read this Wore him. 
Strangely altered! Poor young man! — ^And if as 
how you cannot, why then, God bless my daughter! 
that’s all. And 1 do assure you, that you have our 
prayers every Lord’s day, from the bottom of our 
hearts. 

And now, if you will keep a secret, I will tell it 
you ; and yet, when I began, I did not intend it : the 
poor youth must not know 1 do. It is done in the 
singleness of our hearts ; and if you think we mean 
to gain your love for us by it, I do assure you that 
you wrong us.— -My nephew declares, that he never 
will marry, if it be not smebedy : and he has made his 
will, and so have I his uncle \ and, let me tell you, 
that if as how I cannot have a nicecf my daughter shall 
be the better for having known, and treated as kindly, 
as power was lent her, 

Her true friend, loving &ther, and obedient servant, 
Rowland Mkrrdith. 

Love and service to Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, and 
all friends who inquire after me. Farewell. 
God bless you! Amen. 


Hav£ you, could you, Lucy, read this letter with 
dry eyes i Generous, worthy, honest men ! I road 
but half way before Mr. Fowler— Glad T was that 1 
read no furtlier. I should not have been aUc to liave 
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kept his uncle’s secret^ if I had ; had it been but to 
disclaim the acceptance of the generous purpose. The 
carrying it into effect would exceedingly distress me, 
besides the pain the demise of the honest man would 
give me$ and the more, as I bespoke the fatherly 
relation from him myself. If such a thing were to be. 
Sir Charles Grandison’s behaviour to the Danbys 
should be my example. 

Do you know, Mr. Fowler, said I, the contents of 
the letter you have put into my hand ? 

No farther than that my uncle told me it contained 
professions of fatherly love; and with wishes only— 
But without so much as expressing his hopesn 

Sir Rowland is a good man, said I : I have not 
read above half his letter. There seems to be t<K> 
much of the father in it^ for me to read further, 
before my brother* God bless my brother FowUt, 
and reward the fatherly love of Sir Rowland to his 
daughter Byron ! I must write to him# 

Mr. Fowler, poor man I profoundly sighed ; 
bowed ; with such a look of reswetful acquiescence — 
Bless me, my dear, how am I to be* distresseii on 
all sides 1 by good men too ; as Sir Charles could 
say he was by good women. 

Is there nothing less than giving myself to either, 
that I can do to shew Mr. Orme and Mr. h* owler my 
true value for them ? 

Poor Mr. Fowler ?— Indeed he looks to U?, as Sir 
Rowland hints, not well.— Such a modest, sucli an 
huinble, such a silent lover 1— He cost me tears at 
prting : I could not hide them# H<; heajM.*<! pniises 
and good wishes upon m<*, ami hurrieti away at last, to 
hide his emotion, with a sentence unfinished.— (iod 
pri^serve you, dear and worthy sir ! was all 1 could try 
to say. The lost words stuck in my throat, till hr was 
out of hearing ; apd then 1 prayed for blessings upon 
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him and his uncle : and repeated them, with fresh tears, 
on reading the rest of the affecting letter. 

Mr. Fowler told Mr. Reeves, before I saw him, 
that he is to go to Caermarthen for the benefit of his 
native air, in a week. He let him know where he 
lodged in town. He had been riding for his health 
and diversion about the county, ever since his uncle 
went ; and has not been yet at (Jaermarthen. 

I wish Mr. Fowler had once, if once, called me 
sister : it would have been such a acquiescence, as 
would have given me some little pleasure, on* recollec- 
tion. Methinks 1 don’t know how to have done 
writing of Sir Rowland and Mr. Fowler. 

1 sat down, however, while the uncle and nephew 
filled my thoughts, and wrote to the former* I have 
enclosed the copy of my letter. 

Adieu, my Lucy. 


LETTER XXXIV 

MISS BYRON, TO SIR ROWLAND MEREDITH 

Wednesday, April 19. 

It was with great pleasure that I received, this day, 
the kindest letter that ever was written by a real 
father to his dearest child. I was resolved that I 
would not go to rest till I had acknowledged the 
favour. 

How sweet is the name of /at^r to a young person 
who, out of near one-and-twenty years of life, has for 
more than half the time been IxTeaved of hers ; and 
who was also one of the best of men ! 

You gave me an additional pleasure in causing this 
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remembrance of your promised paternal goodness to be 
given me by Mr* Fowler in person* Till I knew you 
and him, 1 had no father, no brother. 

How good you are in your apprehensions that there 
may be a man on whom your daughter has cast her 
eye, and who cannot look upon her with the same 
distinction— O that I had been near you when you 
wrote that sweetly-compassionating, that indulgent 
passage 1 I would have wiped the tears from your 
eyes myself, and reverenced you as my true father. 

You demand of me, as my father, a hint, or half a 
hint, as you call it, to be given to my brother Fowler ; 
or, if not to him, to you. To him, whom 1 call 
father, 1 mean all the duty of a child. I call him not 
father nominally only : 1 will, irksome as the subject is, 
own, without reserve, the truth to you— [In tenderness 
to my brother, how could I to him ?3~There in a 
man whom, and whom only, I could love as a good 
wife ought to love her husband. He is the best (d 
men. O, my good Sir Rowland Meredith ! if you 
knew him, you would love him yourself, and own him 
for your son. 1 will not conceal his name from my 
father: Sir Charles Grundison is the man. Inquire 
about him. His character will rise upon you from 
every mouth. He engaged first of all your daughter’s 
gratitude, by rescuing her from a great danger and 
oppression ; for he is as brave as he is good : and how 
could she help suffering a tenderness to spring up from 
her gratitude, of which she was never Ix^fore a*n»ibk* 
to any man in the world ? There is something in Uw? 
way, my good sir; but not that procetfds fnmt his 
slights or contempts. Your daughter could not live, 
if it were so. A glorious crcsiturc is in the way I whg 
has suffered for him, who dm suffer for him: he 
ought to be hers, and only hers ; and if sht* can lx* 
recovered from a fearful malady that hiis s<;iy.ed her 
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mindy he probably will. My daily prayers are, that 
God will restore her ! 

But yet, my dear sir, my friend, my father 1 my 
esteem for this noblest of men is of such a nature, that 
I cannot give my hand to any other: My father 
Meredith would not wish me to give a hand without a 
heart. 

This, sir, is the case. Let it, I beseech you, rest 
within your own breast, and my brother Fowler’s. 
How few minds are there delicate and candid enough 
to see circumstances of this kind in the light they 
ought to appear in ! And pray for me, my good Sir 
Rowland ; not that the way may be smoothed to what 
once would have crowned my wishes as to this life ; 
but that Sir Charles Grandison may be happy with the 
lady that is, and ought to be, dearest to his heart ; and 
that your (kughtcr may be enabled to rejoice in their 
felicity* Wlmt, my good sir, is this span of life, that 
a passenger through it should seek to overturn the 
interests of others to establish her own? And can 
the single life be a grievance i Can it be destitute of 
the noblest tendernesses? No, sir. You that have 
lived to an advanced age, m a fair fitme, surrounded 
with comforts, and as tender to a worthy nq)hcw, as 
the most indulgent father could be to the worthiest of 
sons, can testify for me, that it is not. 

But now, sir, one word — I disclaim, but yet in all 
thankfulness, the acceptance of the favour signified to 
be intended me in the latter part of the paternal letter 
before me. Our acquaintance began with a hope, on 
your side, that I could not encourage. As I could not, 
shall I accept of the benefit from you, to which 1 could 
only have been entitled (and that as I had behaved) 
had I been able to oblige you ? — ^No, sir ! I will not, 
in this case, be benefited, when I cannot benefit. Put 
me not, therefore 1 beseech you, sir, if such an event 
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(deplored by me, as it would be!) should liappcn, 
upon the necessity of inquiring alter your other relations 
aiui friends. Sir Rowland Mcredirii my father^ and 
Mr. Fowler my brotlicr» are all to me of the family 
they distinguish by their relation, that 1 know at 
present. Let me not be made known to the rest by a 
distmetion that would be unjust to them, and to your- 
self, as it must deprive you of the grace of obliging 
those who have more than a stranger’s claim; and 
must, in the event, lay them under the ap][>earance of 
an oUigation to that stranger for doing them common 
justice. 

I use the word stranger with reference to those of 
your family and friends to whom 1 must really appear 
in that light. But, htying these considerations aside, 
in which I am determined not to interfere with them^ 
1 am, with the tenderest regard, dear and good sir, 
Your cver-dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
Harriet Byron, 


LETTER XXXV 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SKtUY 

Wednesday, April xg. 

i SHALL despatch this by your Gibson early in the 
morning. It was kind in wu to Wd him call, in his 
way down ; for now 1 shall Ixr almost sure of meeting 
(if not my uncle) your brother, and who knows, but 
my Lucy herself, at Dunstable? Where, Unring 
accidents, I shall be on Friday night. 

You will sec some of the worthiest jx*ople in the 
world, my dear, if you come, all prepared to love you : 
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but let not any body be put to inconvenience to meet 
me at Dunstable. My noble friends here will pro- 
ceed with me to Stratford^ or even to Northampton^ 
they say ; but they will sec me safe in the protection 
of somebody I love, and whom they must love for my 
sake. 

I don’t wonder that Sir Charles Grandison loves 
Mr. Beauchamp : he is a very worthy and sensible 
man. He, as every body else^ idolizes Sir Charles. 
It is some pleasure to me, Lucy, that 1 stand high in 
his esteem. To be respected by the worthy, is one of 
the greatest felicities in this life ; since it is to be 
rank^ as one of them. Sir Harry and his kdy are 
come to town. All, it seems, is harmony in that 
family. They cannot bear Mr. Beauchamp^s absence 
from them for three days together. All the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen arc in love with him. His manners 
are so gentle ; his temper so even ; so desirous to 
oblige; so genteel in his person; so pleasing in his 
address : he must undoubt^ly make a good woman 
very happy. 

But Emil}', poor girl! sees only Sir Charles 
Grandison with eyes of love. Mr. Beauchamp is, 
however, greatly pleased with Emily. He told Lady 

G , that he thought her a fine young creature; 

and that her mind was still more amiable than her 
person. But his behaviour to her is extremely 
prudent. He says finer things af her, than /s her : 

surely, I am mistaken if he meditates not in her 
his future wife. 

Mr. Beauchamp will be one of my escort. 

Emily has made it her request, to go to Colnebrook 
with Lady L-~ after I am gone. 

Mr. Reeves wdl ride. Lord L — and i^ord 

G will also oblige me wi^ their company on 

horseback. 
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Mrs* Reeves is forbidden to venture; but Lady 

L and Lady G will not be denied coming 

with me. 

1 shall take leave of Lady Olivia and Lady Maffci 
to-morrow morning ; when they will set out for their 
projected tour. To-morrow we and the whole 
Grandison family are to dine together at Lord 

L *8, for the last time. It will be a mournful 

dining-time^ on that account. 

Lady Betty Williams, her daughter, and Miss 
Clements, supped with us this night, and took leave of 
me in the tenderest manner. They greatly regret my 
going down so soon, as they call it. 

As to the public diversions, which they wish me to 
stay and give into, to be sure i should have been glad 
to have been better qualified to have entermined you 
with the |x^rformancc8 of this or that actor, this or 
that musician, and the like : but, frightened by the vile 
plot upon me at the masquerade, I was thrown out of 
that course of diversion, and, indeed, into more 
affecting, more interesting engagements ; into the 
knowledge of a family that had no need to look out 
of itself for entertainments : and, Ixrsides, are not all 
the company we see, as visitors or guests, full of these 
things ? I have seen the principal performers, in every 
way, often enough to give me a notion of their per- 
formances, though i liave not troubled you with such 
common things as revolve evifry season. 

You know I am far from slighting tht? innocent 

E leaaurcs in which others delight — Jt would have bwm 
appier for me, perhaps, had f luid more kusure to 
attend those amusements, than 1 have fouiui. Yet 1 
am not sure neither : for, mtthinks, with all the {Kings 
that my suspenses have cost me, L would not but have 
known Sir Charles Grandison, his sisters, his L*imily, 
and Dr. Baitlett. 
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I could only have wished to have been spared Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen’s vile attempt: then, if 1 had 
come ac^juainted with this family, it would have been 
as 1 came acquainted with others : my gratitude had 
not been engaged so deeply. 

Well — But what signify iPs? — What has been, 
has; what must be, must. Only love me, my dear 
friend, as you used to love me* If 1 was a good girl 
when I left you, I hope I am not a bad one now, that 
I am returning to you. My heart is not corrupted by 
the vanities of the great town : I have a little more 
experience than I had : and if I have severely paid for 
it, it is not at the price of my reputation* And 1 
hope, if nobody has benciitcd by me, since I have 
been in town, that no one has suffered by me. Poor 
Mr. Fowler ! — I could not help it, you know. Had 
I, by little snares, follies, coqmries, sought to draw 
him on, and entangle him, his future welfare would, 
with reason, be more the subject of my solicitude, 
than it is now it shoui<i be ; tliough, indeed, 

I cannot help making it a good deal so. 


Thursday morning. 

Dr. Barti.ett has just now taken leave of me, in 
my own dressing-room. The parting scene between 
us was tender. 

1 have not given you my opinion of Miss Williams* 
Had I seen her at my first coming to town, 1 should 
Irnvc taken as much notice of her, in my letters to you, 
as I did of the two Miss Brambers, Miss Darlington, 
Miss Cantillon, Miss Allestre:^, and others of my own 
sex s and of Mr. Somner, Mr. Barnet, Mr. 
of the other ; who took my first notice, as they fell 
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early in my way, and with whom it is possible, as well 
as with the town diversions, I had been more intimate, 
had not Sir Hargrave’s vile attempt carried me out of 
their acquaintance into a much higher; which, of 
necessity, as well as choice, entirely engrossed my 
attention. But now how insipid would any new 
characters appear to you, if they were but of a like 
cast with those I have mentioned, were 1 to make 
such the subjects of my pen, and had I time before 
me; which I cannot have, to write again, before 1 
embrace you all, my dear, my ever dear and indulgent 
friends 1 

I will only say, that Miss Williams is a genteel girl ; 
but will hardly be more than one of the better sort of 
modern women of condition ; and that she is to be 
classed so high^ will be more owing to Miss Clement’s 
lessons, than, I am afraid, to her mother’s example. 

Is it, Lucy, that 1 have more experience and discern-* 
ment now, or less charity and gotid-nature, than when 
I first came to town ? for then 1 thought well, in the 
main, of Lady Betty Williams. But though she is a 
good-natured, obliging woman ; she is so inmiersed in 
the love of public diversions ! so fond of routs, drums, 
hurricanes,— Bless me, my dear ! how learned should 
I have been in all the gaieties of the modern life $ what a 
fine lady, possibly ; had I not been carried into more 
rational (however to me they have l>een more pinlPul) 
scenes ; and had I followed the lead of this lady, as 
she (kindly, as to her intention) hsid designed 1 should ! 

In the afternoon Mr. Beauchamp is to introduce Sir 
Harry and Lady Beauchamp, on their first visit to the 
two sisters. 

I had almost forgot to tell you, that my cousins and 

I are to attt*nd the good Countess of 1> , forfotut 

half hour, after we have token leave of Lady Olivia 
and her aunt. 
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with you from ^London. My heart beats high with 
the hope of being as indulgently received by all you, my 
dearest friends, as I used to be after a shorter absence : 
for I am, and ever will be, 

The grateful, dutiful, and affectionate 

Harrikt Byron. 


LETTER XXXVI 

MISS BYRON, TO LADY 0-— 

Selby>housc, Monday, April 24. 
Though the kind friends with whom I piirted at 
Dunstable were pleased, one and all, to allow that the 
correspondence which is to pass between my dear I.udy 

G , and their Harriet, should answer the just 

expectations of each upon her, in the writing way ; and 
though fat your motion, remember, not at mine) thc 7 
promised to be contented with hearing read to them 
such parts of my letters us you shall think propr to 
communicate ; yet cannot I dispense with my fluty to 

a L ^ my Emily, my cousin Reeves, and Dr. 

au Accordingly, I write to them by this iiost ; 
and I charge ys;/, my dear, with my sincere and thank- 
ful compliments to your lord, and to Mr* Beauchamp, 
for their favours. 

What an agreeable night, in the main, was Friday 
niglit 1 Had we not been to separate next morning, it 
would have been an agreesible one indeed I 
Is not my aunt Selby an excellent woman i But you 
all admired her. She admires you all. I will tell you, 
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another time, what she said of you^ my dear, in 
particular. 

My cousin Lucy, too — Js she not an amiable 
creature? Indeed you all were delighted with her. 
But 1 take pleasure in recollecting your approbations of 
one 1 so dearly love. She is as prudent as Lady 

L f and now our Nancy is so well recovered, as 

cheerful as Lady G . You said you would 

provide a good husband for her : don’t forget. The 
man, whoever he be, cannot be too gO(^ for my 
Lucy. Nancy is such another good girl : but so I told 
you. 

Well, and pray, did you ever meet with so plcasiint 
a man as my uncle Selby ? What should we have done, 
when wc tmked of your brother, when we talked of 
our parting, had it not been for him ? You looked upon 
me every now and then, when he returned your smart- 
ness upon him, as if you thought I hud let him know 
some of your perversenesses to Loid G— . And 
do you think 1 did not? Indeed I did. Can you 
imagine that your frank-hearted Harriet, wiio hides not 
from her friends her own faults, should conceal yours ? 
—But what a particular character is yours ! Every body 
blames you, that knows of your over-livelimnses ; yet 
every b^y loves you — I think, for your very faults. 
Had it not bcicn so, do you imagine 1 could ever ha've 
loved you, after you had led Lady L— to join with 
you, on a certain teasing occasion ?— My uncle dotes 
upon you ! 

But don’t tell Emily that my cousin James Selby is 
in love with her. That he may not, on the score of 
the dear girl’s fortune, be thought presumptuous, let me 
tell you, that he is almost of age ; and, when he is, 
comes into possession of an handsome estate. He has 
many good qualities. 1 have, in short, a very gtvat 
value for him ; but not <mough, though he is my relation, 
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to wish him my still more beloved Emily. Dear 
creature! Methinks I still feel her parting tears on 
my cheek ! 

You charge me to be as minute, in the letters I write 
to you, as 1 used to be to my friends here : and you 
promise to be as circumstantial in yours. 1 will set you 
the example : do you be sure to follow it. 

We baited at Stoney Stratford. I was afraid how 
it would be : there were the two bold creatures, Mr. 
Greville and Mr. Fenwick, ready to receive us. A 
handsome collation, as at our setting out, so now, 
bespoke by them, was set on the table. How they 
came by their intelligence, no body knows : we were 
ail concerned to see them. They seemed half mad for 

K . My cousin James had alighted to hand us out ; 

Mr. Greville was so earnest to offer his hand, and 
though my cousin was equally ready, I thought I could 
not deny to his solicitude for the poor favour, such a 
mark of civility. Besides, if I had, it would have been 
distinguishing him for more than a common neighbour, 

r ra know. Mr. Fenwick took the other hand, when 
had stept out of the coach, and then (with so much 
pride, as made me ashamed of myself) they hurried me 
between them, through the inn yard, and into the 
room they had engaged for us, blessing themselves, 
all the way, for my coming down Harriet Byron. 

1 looked about, as if for the dear friends I had 
parted with at Dunstable. This is not, thought I, so 
delightful an inn as they made that — ^Now thought 

I, are pursuing their road to London, as we are ours 
to Northampton. But, ah! where, where is Sir 
Charles Grandison at this time i And I sighed ! But 
don’t read this, and such strokes as this, to any body 

but Lord and Lady L . You won’t, you say — 

Thank you, Charlotte.—! will call you Charlotta^ 
when 1 think of it, as you commanded mc« 
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The joy wc had at Dunstabie was caay, serene^ 
deep, full, as I may say ; it was the joy of sensible 
people : but the joy here was made, by the two gentle- 
men, mad, loud, and even noisy. They hardly were 
able to contain themselves ; and my uncle, and cousin 
James, were forced to be loud, to lx* heard. 

Mr. Orme, good Mr. Orme, when we came near his 
park, was on the highway side, perhaps near the very 
spot where he stood to sec me pass to London 
so many weeks ago— Poor man I— When I first 
saw him, (which was before the cusich came near, 
for I looked out only, as thinking 1 would mark the 
place where I last &*held him,) he looked with so 
disconsolate an air, and so fixed, that 1 compassionately 
said to myself, Surely the worthy man has not been 
there ever since I 

I twitched the string just in time : the coach Hto]it. 
Mr. Orme, said I, how do you ? Well, I hope ?— 
How docs Miss Orme ? 

I had my hand on the coach-»door. He snatched 
it. It was not an unwilling hand. He prased it with 
his lips. God be praised, said he, (witli a counten- 
ance, O how altered for the better 1) for permitting me 
once more to behold that fucc>— that angeUe face, he 
said. 

God bless you, Mr. Orme 1 said I : I am glad to 
see you. Adieu. 

The coach drove on. Poor Mr. Orme 1 said my 
aunt. 

Mr. Orme, Lucy, said I, don^t look so ill as you 
wrote he was. 

His joy to see you, returned sht;— But Mr. Orme 
is in a declining way. 

Mr. Grevilie, on the coach stopping, rode back 

! * A J . f „ I 
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madam ? — ^Poor fellow ! It was very kind of you to 
stop your coach to speak to the statue. And he 
laughed again. — ^Nonsensical ! At what ? 

My grandmamma Shirley, dearest of parents ! her 
youth, as she was pleased to say, renewed by the ex- 
pectation of so soon seeing her wling child, came (as 
my aunt told us, you know) on Thursday night to 
Selby-house, to charge her and Lucy with her blessing 
to me; and resolving to stay there to receive me. 
Our beloved Nancy was also to be there; so were 
two other cousins, Kitty and Patty Holies, good young 
creatures ; who, in my absence, had attended my 
grandmamma at every convenient opportunity, and 
wl<om I also found here. 

When wc came within sight of this house. Now, 
Harriet, said Lucy, 1 sec the same kind of emotions 
beginning to arise in your face and bosom, as Lady 
G-r— told us you showed when you first saw your 
aunt at Dunstable. My grandmamma i said I, 1 am 
in sight of the dear house that holds her : I hope she 
is hSc. But I will not surprise her with my joy to 
see her. Lie still, throbbing^ impatient heart. 

But when the coach set us down at the inner gate, 
there^ in the outward-hall, sat my blessed grandmamma. 
The moment I beheld her, my intended caution forsook 
me : 1 sprang by my aunt, and before the foot-step 
could be put down, flew, as it were, out of the coach, 
and threw myself at her feet, wrapping my arms about 
her : Bless, bless, said I, your Harriet ! 1 could not at 
the moment say another word. 

Great God ! said the pious parent, her hands and 
eyes lifted up, Great God! I thank thee! Then 
folding her arms about my neck, she kissed my fore- 
head, my cheek, my lips — God Ucss my love ! Pride 
of my life ! the most precious of a hundred daughters ! 
How does my child — my Harriet — O my love!-— 
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After such dangerSf such trials* such harrassings — Once 
more^ God be praised, that I clasp to my fond heart* 
my Harriet ! 

Separate them* separate them* said my facetious 
uncle* (yet he had tears in his eyes*} before they grow 
together! — Madam* to my grandmamma* she is our 
Harriet as well as yours: let us welcome the sauey 
girl* on her re-entrance into these doors !•— Saucy* I 
suppose* 1 shall soon find her. 

My grandmamma withdrew her fond arms ; Take 
her* take her* said she* each in turn : but 1 think 1 
never can mrt with her again. 

My uncle saluted me* and bid me very kindly wel- 
come homo — so did every one. 

How can I return the obligations which the love of 
all my friends lays upon mei To be good* to be 
grateful* is not enough ; since one ought to be for 
' one’s own sake. Yet how can I be even grateful to 

them with half a heart*? Ah* Lady G * don’t you 

think I look silly to myself? You bid me be free in 
my confessions. You promise to look my letters over* 
before you read them to any body ; and to mark pas- 
sages proper to be kept to yourself — ^IVay do* 

Mr* Ga*villeand Mr* Fenwick were here separately* 
an hour ago : I thanked them for their civility on the 
road*and not ungraciously^ as Mr. Greville told my uncle* 
as to him. He was not* he said* without hopes* yet ; 
since 1 knew not how to be ungrateful. Mr* Greville 
builds* as he always did* a merit on his civility ; and 
by that means sinks* in the narrower lover* the claim 
he might otherwise make to the title of the generous 
neighbour* 


Miss Ormb has just been here. She could not help 
throwing in a word for her brother* 
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You guess, my dear Lady G ^ at the sub- 

ject of our conversations here, and what they m7/ be% 
morning, noon, and night, for a week to come. My 
grandmamma is better in health than 1 have known her 
for a year or two past. The health of people in years 
cm mend but slowly ; and they arc slow to acknow- 
ledge it in their own favour. My grandmamma, how- 
ever, allows that she is better within these few days 
past ; but attributes the amendment to her Harriet’s 
return. 

How do they all bless, revere, extol, your noble 
brother! — How do they wish— and how do they 
regret — ^you know what — ^Yet how ready are they to 
applaud your Harriet, if she can hold her magnanimity, 
in preferring the happiness of Clementina to her own { — 
My grandhoammaand aunt are of opinion, that I should $ 
and they praise me for the generosity of my effort, 
whether the superior merits of the man will or will not 
dlow me to succeed in it. But my uncle, my Lucy, 
ind my Nancy, from their unbounded love of me, 
hink a little, and but a little, narrower $ and, believing 
t will go hard with me, say, It is hard. My uncle, 
m particular, says, The ve^ pretension is flight and 
nonsense : but, however, if the girl, added he, can 
parade away her passion for an object so worthy, with 
all my heart : it will be but just, that the romancing 
elevations, which so often drive headstrong girls into 
difficulties, should now and then help a more discreet 
one out of them. 

Adieu, my beloved Lady G— I Repeated com- 
pliments, love, thanks, to my Lord and Lady L— — , 
to my Emily, to Dr. Bartlett, to Mr. Beauchamp, and 
particularly to my Lord G— . Dear, desar Charlotte, 
be good I Let me beseech you be good ! If you are 
wtf you will have every one of ury mends against you ; 
for those of them who met you at Dunstabk* find but 
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one fault in my lord: it is, that he seems too fond 
of a wife, who by her archness of looks, and half- 
saucy turns upon him, even before them, evidently 
showed — Shall I say what? 

But 1 stand up for you, my dear. Your gratitude, 
your generosity, your honour, I say, (and why should 
I not add your duty ?) will certainly make you one of 
the most obliging of wives, to the most affectionate of 
husbands. 

My uncle says he hopes so : but though he adores 
you for a friend, and the companion of a lively hour ; 
yet he docs not know but his dame Selby is stilJl the 
woman whom a man should prefer for a wife: and 
she, said he, is full as saucy as a wife need to be ; 
though I think, Harriet, that she has not lx.*en the less 
dutiful of late for your absence. 

Once more, adieu, my dear Lady G— and 
continue to love your 

HARUIbT BvRUK. 


LETTER XXXVll 

LAIjy G , TO MISS HYKOM 

Thursday, April 27. 

Evkry one of the Dunstable ])arty says, that you .ire 
a grateful and good girl. IJeauchamp can talk of 
no&dy else of our sc^x : f believe in my conscience 
he is in love with you. I think all the unprovided-for 
young women, wherever you come, must hate you* 
Were you never by surprise carried into the cliamU-r 
of a friend labouring with the smalLpox, in the 
infectious stage of it?~0, but 1 think you once said 
you had had that distemper. But your niindi Harriet, 
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were your face to be ruined, would make you admirers. 
The fellows who could think of preferring even such 
a face to such a heart, may be turned over to the class 
of insignificants. 

Is not your aunt Selby, you ask, an excellent 
woman?— She is. I admire her. But I am very 
angry with you for deferring to another time ac- 
quainting me with what she said of me. When we 
are taken with any body, we love they should be taken 
with us. Teasing Harriet ! You know what an 
immoderate quantity of curiosity I have. Never serve 
me so again ! 

1 am in love with your cousin Lucy. Were 
cither Fenwick or Greville good enough — But they 
are not. I think she shall have Mr. Orme. Nancj^, 
you say, is such another good girl. I don’t doubt xt. 
Is she not your cousin, and Lucy’s sister? But I 
cannot undertake for every good girl who wants a * 
husbsind. 1 wish I had sc*cn Lucy a fortnight ago : 
then Nancy might hjivc had Mr. Orme, and Lucy 
should have had Lord G— . He ^raires her 
greatly. And do you think that a man, who at that 
time professed for me so much love and service, and 
all that, would have scrupled to oblige me, had 1 (as 
I easily should! proved to him, that he would hiive 
been a much happier man than he could hope to be 
with somebody else ? 

Your uncle is a pheasant man : but tell him I say, 
that the man would be out of his wits, that did not 
make the preference he docs in favour of his dame 
Selby, as he calls her. Tell him also, if you please, 
in return for his plain dealing, that I say, he studies 
too much for his pleasantries : he is continually hunting 
for occasions to be smart. I have heard my father 
say, that this was the fault of some wits of his 
acquaintance, whom he ranked among the witlings for 
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it. If you think it will mortify him more, you may 
tell him, (for 1 am very revengeful when 1 think 
myself affronted,) that were 1 at liberty, which, God 
help me, I am noti I would sooner choose for a 
husband the man I ^ave, (poor soul, as I now and 
then think him,) than such a teasing creature as 
himself, were ioti in my power, and both of an age. 
And 1 should have this good reason for my preference : 
your uncle and 1 should have been too much alike, and 
so been jealous of each other’s wit ; whereas I can 

make my honest Lord G look about him, and 

admire me strangely, whenever I please. 

But 1 am, it seems, a person of a particular 
chai'acter. Every one, you say, loves me, yet blames 
me. Odd characters, my dear, are needful to make 
even characters shine. You good girls would not be 
valued as you are, if there were not bad ones. Have 
you not heard it said, that ail human excellence is but 
comparative? Pray allow of the contrast. You, I 
am sure, ought. You arc an ungrateful creature, if, 
whenever you think of my over*]ivclines.ses, as you 
call ’em, you don’t drop a couitcsy, and say, you are 
obliged to me. 

But still the attack made upon you in your dri^sing^ 
room at Colncbrook, by my sister and me, sticks in 
your stomach— And why so ? We were willing to 
shew you, that we were the silly people you must 
have thought us, had we not been able to distinguish 
light from darkness. You, who ever were, I believe, 
one of the frankest-hearted girls in Britain, and 
admired for the case and dignity given you by that 
frankness, were growing awkward, nay dishonest. 
Your gratitude ! your gratitude ! was the dust you 
wanted to throw into our eyes, that we might not see 
that you were governed by a stronger motive. You 
called us your friends, your sisters, but treated us not as 
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either*; and this man, and that^ and t’other, you could 
refuse ; and why ? No reason given for it ; and we 
were to be popt off with your gratitude, truly !— We 
were to believe just what you said, and no more ; nay, 
not so much as you said. But we were not so implicit. 
Nor would you^ in our case, have been so. 

But * you, perhaps, would not have violently broken 
in upon a poor thing, who thought wc were blind, 
because she was not willing we should see/— May 
be not : but then, in that case, we were honcstcr than 
you would have l^en ; that’s all. Here, said I, Lady 

L , is this poor girl awkwardly struggling to 

conceal what every body secs ; and, seeing, applauds 
her for, the man considered: [Yes, Harriet, the man 
considered ; be pleased to take that in :] let us, in pity, 
relieve hcr« She is thought to be frank, open-hearted, 
communicative; nay, she passes herself upon us in 
those characters : she secs wc keep nothing from her. 
She has been acquainted with your love before 
wedlock ; with my folly, in relation to Anderson x 
she had carried her head above a score or two of men 
not contemptible. She sits enthroned among usj while 
m make but common figures at her footstool : she 
calls US sisters, friends and twenty pretty names. Let 
us acquaint her, that wc see into her heart ; and why 

Lord D and others are so indifFcrent with her. 

If she is ingenuous, let us spare her ; if not, ime m 
to punish her— Yet we will keep up her punctilio as to 
oar brother; we will leave him to make his own 
discoveries. She may confide in his politeness ; and 
the result will be hap|)ier for her ; because she will 
then be under no restraint to us, and her native fa*edom 
of heart may again take its course. 

Agreed, agr^, said Lady L— • And, arm-in- 
arm, wc <mtered your dressing room, dismissed the 
mai^ and began the atuck — ^And, O Harriet I how 
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yon hesitated^ paraded^ fooled on with us, before you 
came to co^cssion ! Indeed you deserved not the 
mercy we shewed jyou — So, child, you had better to 
have let this part of your story sleep in peace. 

You bid me not tell Emily, that your cousin is in 
love with her : but 1 think I will. Girls begin 
very early to look out for admirers. It is better, in 
order to stay her stomach, to find out one for her, 
than that she should &d out one for herself ; 
especially when the man is among ourselves, as I may 
say, and both are in our own management, and at 
distance from each other. Emily is a good girl ; but 
she has susceptibilities already : and though 1 would 
not encourage her, as yet, to look out of herself for 
happiness, yet I would give her consequence with her-* 
self, and at the same time let her see, that there could 
be no mention made of anything that related to her^ but 
what she should be acquainted with. Dear girl ! I 
love her as well as you $ and I pity her too : for she, 
as well as somebody else, will have difficulties to con* 
tend with, which she will not know easily how to get 
over ; though she can, in a dame so young, generously 
prefer the interest of a more excellent woman to her 
own. — There, Harriet, is a grave paragraph : youMl 
like me for it. 

You are a very reflecting girl, in mentioning to me, 
so jmiticularly, your behaviour to your Grevilles, 
Fenwicks, and Ormes. What is that out saying, 8ee, 
Charlotte ! 1 am a much more complacent creature to 

the men, no one of which I intend to have, than you 
are to your husband ! 

What a pious woman, indeed, most be your grand* 
mamma, that she could suspend her joy, her long- 
absent darling at her feet, till she had first tbankira 
God for restoring her to her arms! But, in diis 
instance, we see force of habitual piety. Though 
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not BO good as I should be myBelf, 1 revere those 
who are so ; and that I hope you will own is no 
bad sign. 

WeUy but now for ourselves, and those about us. 

Lady Olivia has written a letter from Windsor to 

Lady L • It is in French; extremely polite. 

She promises to write to me from Oxford. 

Lady Anne S made me a visit this morning. 

She was more concerned than I wished to see her, on 
my confirming the report she had heard of my 
brother’s being gone abroad. I rallied her a little too 
freely, as it was before Lord G— • and Lord 

L . I never was better rebuked than by her ; 

for she took out her pencil, and on the cover of a 
letter wrote these lines from Shakespeare, and slid 
them into my hand : 

** And will you rend our ancient love asunder* 

To join with in scorning your poor friend ? 

It is not friendly ; ’tis not maidenly : 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it, 

Though 1 alone do feel the injury.” 

I never, my dear, told you how freely this lady and 
I had talked of love ; bu^ freely as we had talked, I 
was not aware that the matter lay so deep in her heart* 
I knew not how to tell her that my brother had said, 
/r eeu/ef net he* I could have wept over her when 1 
read this paper ; and 1 owned myself, by a whisperi 
justly rebuked. She charged me not to let any man 
sec this ; particularly not either of those present : and 
do Harriet, keep what I have written of Lady 
Anne to yourself. 

My aunt Eleanor has written a congratulatory 
letter to me from York* Sir Charles, it seems, had 

acquainted her with Lord G *b dsw, [jNot my 

day, Harriet ! that is not the phrase, I hopeJ3 ^ 
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soon as he knew it himself ; and she writes, supposing 
that I was actually offered on it. Women are victims 
on these occasions: 1 hope you’ll allow me that. 
My brother has made it a point of duty to acquaint his 
father’s sister with every matter of consequence to the 
family ; and now, she says, that both her nieces are 
so well disposed of, she will come to town very 
quickly to see her new relations and us ; and desires 
we will make room for her. And yet she owns, that 
my brother has informed her of his being obliged 
to go abroad ; and she supposes him gone. As he is 
the beloved of her heart, I wonder she thinks of 
making this visit now he is absent : but we shall all be 
glad to see my aunt Nell. She is a good creature, though 
an old maid. I hope the old lady has not utterly lost 
cither her invention, or memory ; and then, between 
both, I shall be entertained with a great number of 
love stories of the last age; and perhaps of some 
dangers and escapes ; which may serve for warnings 
for Emily. Alas 1 alas I they will come too late for 
your Charlotte ! 

I have written already the longest letter that 1 ever 
wrote in my life : yt*t it is prating ; and to you, to 
whom I love to prate. I have not near done. 

You bid me be good ; and you thrc*aten me, if I am 
not, with the ill opinion of all your friends : but 1 
have such an unaccountable bias for roguery, or what 
shall I call it? that I believe it is impossilde for 
me to take your advice. 1 have been examining 
myself. What a deuse is the matter with me, 
;hat I cannot sec my honest man in the same ad«* 
mntageous light in which he appttirs to everyl>ody 
dse \ Yet 1 do not, in my he;irt, dislike him. On 
he contrary, I know not, were I to look about me, 
ar and wide, the man I would have wished to have 
called mine, rather than him. But he is so important 
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about trifles ; so nimble, yet so slow ; he is so sensible 
of his own intention to please, and has so many antic 
motions in his obligingness; that 1 cannot forbear 
laughing at the very time that I ought perhaps to 
reward him with a gracious approbation. 

1 must fool on a little while longer, I believe : 
permit me, Harriet, so to do, as occasions arise. 


An instance, an instance in pointy Harriet. Let me 
laugh as I write. I did at the time. — What do you 
laugh at, Charlotte? — Why this poor man, or as I 
should rather say, this lord and master of mine, has 
just left me. He has been making me both a com- 
pliment, and a present. And what do you think the 
compliment is ? Why, if I please, he will give away 
to a virtuoso friend, his collection of moths and 
butterflies : I once, he remembered, rallied him upon 
diem. And by what study, thought I, wilt thou, 
honest man, supply their place i If thou hast a talent 
this way, pursue it ; since, ^Thaps, thou wilt not shine 
in any omer. And the fiest any thing, you know, 
Harriet, carries with it the appearance of excellence. 
Nay, he would also part with his collection of shells, 
if I had no objection. 

To whom, my lord ! — He had not resolved* — ^Why 
then, only as h'mily is too little of a child, or you might 
give them to her. < Too little of a child, madam ! ’ 
and a great desil of bustle and importance took pos- 
session of his featums — Let me tell you, nuidam — I 
mn*t let you, my lord ; and I laughed. 

Well, madam, I hojie here is something coming vp 
that you will not disdain to accept of yourself. 
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Up came groaning under the weighty or rather 
under the care^ two servants with baskets : A fine set 
of old Japan china with brown edges^ believe me. 
They set down their baskets, and withdrew. 

Would you not have been delighted, Harriet, to see 
my lord busying himself with taking out, and putting 
in the windows, one at a time, the cups, plates, jars, 
and saucers, rejoicing and parading over them, and 
showing his connoisseurship to his motionless admiring 
wife, in commending this and the other piece as a 
beauty ? And, when he had done, taking the libert^y 
as he phrased it, half fearful, half resolute, to salute 
his bride for his reward ; and then pacing backwards 
several steps, with such a strut and a crow — I sec him 
yet! Indulge me, Harriet! I burst into a hearty 
laugh ; 1 codd not help it : and he, reddening, looked 
round himself, and round himself, to see if any thing 
was amiss in his garb. The mim<t the man ! honest 
friend, I could have said, (but had too much reverence 
for my husband,) is the oddity ! Nothing amiss in 
the garb. I quickly recollected myself, however, and 
put him in a good humour, by proper marks of my 
gracious acceptance. On reflection, 1 could not Ixiar 
myself for vexing the honest n)an when he had meant 
to oblige me. 

How soon I may relapse again, I know not. — O, 
Harriet ! Why did you beseech me to be good ? I 
think in my heart 1 have the stronger inclination to be 
bad for it I You call me perverse^ If you think me 
so, bid me be saucy, bid me be bad ; and I may then, 
like other good wives, take the contrary course for the 
sake of dear contradiction. 

Shew not, however, (I in turn beserch ysjv) to your 
grandmamma and aunt, such jKirts of this letter as 
would make them despise nie. You say, you stand 
up for me ; I have need of your advocateship : never 

L 2 
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let me want it. And do 1 not, after all, do a greater 
credit to my good man, when I can so heartily laugh 
in the wedded state, than if 1 were to sit down with 
my finger in my eye ? 

I have taken your advice, and presented my sister 
with my half of the jewels. I desired her to accept 
them, as they were my mother’s, and for her sake. 
This gave them a value with her, more than equal to 

their worth : but Lord L is uneasy, and declares 

he will not suffer Lady L long to lie under the 

obligation. Were every one of family in South 
Britain and North Britain to be as generous and dis- 
interested as Lord L and our family, the union 

of the two parts of the island would be complete. 


Lord help this poor obliging man ! I wish t don’t 
love him at last. He has taken my hint, and has 
presented his collection of sliells (a very fine one, he 
says, it is) to Emily; and they two are actually 
busied (and will be for an hour or two, I doubt not) 
in admiring them ; the one strutting over the Ix^auties, 
in order to enhance the value of the present ; the other 
courtesying ten times in a minute, to shew her grati- 
tude. Poor man! when his virtuoso friend has got 
his butterflies and moths, I am afraid he must set up a 
turner’s shop, for employment. If he loved rcaiUng, 
I could, whem our visiting hurries are over, set him to 
read to me the new things that come out, while I knot 
or work ; and, if he loved writing, to copy the letters 
which psiss betwt*en you and me, and those for you 
which I expect with so much impatience from my 
brother by means of Dr. Bartlett. I think he spells 
pretty well, for a lord. 
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I have no more to say, at presenti but compliments^ 
without number or measure^ to all you so deservedly 
love and honour ; as well those I have not seen, as 
those 1 have. 

Only one thing: Reveal to me all the secrets of 
your heart, and how that heart is from time to time 
affected ; that 1 may know whether you arc capable 
of that greatness of mind in a love-case, that you shew 
in all others. We will all allow you to love Sir 
Charles Grandison. Those who do, give honour to 
themselves, if their eyes stop not at person, ^/s having 
so many advantages. For the same reason, I make no 
apologies, and never did, for praising my brother, as 
any other lover of him might do. 

Let me know every thing how and about your 
fellows, too. Ah ! Harriet, you make not the use of 
power that I would have done in your situation. 1 
was half sorry when my hurrying brother made me 
dismiss Sir Walter ; and yet, to have but two danglers 
after one, are poor doings for a fine lady. Poorer 
still to have but one ! 

Here’s a letter as long as my arm. Adieu. I was 
loath to* come to the name : but defer it ever so long, 
I must subscribe, at last, 


Charlotte G* 
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LETTER XXXVIII 

MISS JERVOIS, TO MISS BYRON * 

Monday, May i. 

O MY dearest, my honoured Miss Byron, how you 
have shamed your Emily by sending a letter to her ; 
such a sweet letter too I before I have paid my duty to 
you, in a letter of thanks for all your love to me, and 
for all your kind instructions. But 1 began once, 
twice, and thrice, and wrote a great deal each time, 
but could not please myself : You, madam, arc a 
writer, and I am such a poor thing at my pen !-— But I 
know you will accept ^he heart. And so my very 
diffidence shews pride; since it cannot be expected 
from me to be a fine writer : and yet this very letter, I 
foresee, will be the worse for my diffidence, and not 
the better : for 1 don’t like this beginning neither.*-*^ 
But come, it shall go. Am I not used to your good*^ 
ness i And do you not bid me prattle to you, in my 
letters, as I used to do in your dressing-room i O 
what sweet advice have you, and do you return, for my 
silly prate ! And so L will begin. 

And was you grieved at parting with your Emily on 
Saturday morning ? I am sure 1 was very much con- 
cerned at parting with you. I could not help crying 

all the way to town ; and Lady G shed tears as 

well as I ; and so did Lady scveml times ; 

and said, You were the loveliest, best young lady in 
the world. And we all praised likewise your aunt, 
your cousin Lucy, and young Mr. Selby. How good 
arc all your relations ! They must be good ! And 

* The letter to which this is an answer, as well os those 
written by Miss Byron to her cousin Reeves, Lady 
&e., and theirs in return, arc omitted. 
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Lord L , and Lord G y for men, were as 

much concerned as we, at parting with you. Mr. 
Reeves was so dull all the way ! — Poor Mr. Reeves, 
he was very dull. And Mr. Beauchamp, he praised 
you to the very skies $ and in such a pretty manner 
too ! Next to my guardian, I think Mr. Beauchamp 
is a very agreeable man. 1 fancy these noble sisters, 
if the truth were known, don’t like him so well as 
their brother docs: Perhaps that may be the reason 
out of jealousy, as I may say, if there be anything in 
my observation. But &ey are vastly civil to him, 
nevertheless ; yet they never praise him when his back 
is turned ; as they do others, who can’t say hsilf the 
good things that he s^. 

Well, but enough ofmr. Beauchamp. My guardian ! 
my gracious, my kind, my indulgent guardian ! who, 
that thinks of him, can pmise any body else i 
■' O, madam i where is he now ? God protect and 
guide my guardian, wherever he goes ! I'his is my 
prayer, first and last, and 1 can’t tell how often in the 
day. I look for him in every place 1 have seen him 
in ; [And pray tell me, ma^m, did not you do so 
when he hsid left us ?]| and when 1 can’t find him I do 
so sigh ! — ^What a ]>leasure, yet what a psiin, is there 
in sighing, when I think of him ! Yet I know I am 
an innocent girl. And this 1 am sure of, that I wish 
him to Ix! the husband of but one woman in the whoh* 
world ; and that is you. But then my next wish is-^ 
You know what-— Ah, my Miss Byron ! You must 
let me live with you and my guardian, if you should 
ever be Lady Grandison. 

But here*, madam, an* sad doings sometimes between 
I/ord and Lady G— — . I am very angry at her 
often in my heart ; yti: I cannot help laughing now 
and then at her oHt-of-thi‘-way sayings, is nt)t her 
chtinicter a very new one i Or arc there more such 
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She said, she would not ask me to come to see her, 
because it might not be thought proper, as my guardian 
was abroad : but she hoped she might be allowed to 

come and see me sometimes. Was she not very 

good, madam? — But my guardian’s goodness makes 
every body good. — O that my mamma had been 
always the same ! I should have been but toohappy. 

God bless my guardian, for putting me on enlarging 
her power to live handsomely. Only as a coach brings 
on other charges, and people must live accordingly, or 
be discredited, instead of credited by it ; or I should 
hope the additional two hundred a»ycar might afford 
him one. Yet one does not know but Mr. O’Hara 
may have been in debt before he married her ; and I 
fancy he has people who hang upon him* But if it 
pleases God, I will not, when I am at age, and have a 
coach of my own, suffer my mother to walk on foot. 
What a blessing is it, to have a guardian that will second 
every good purpose of one’s heart I 

Lady Olivia is rambling sibout : and T suppose she* 
will wait here in England till Sir Charles’s return : But 
I am sure he never will have her. A wicked wretch, 
with her poniards ! Yet it is pity ! She is a fine woman. 
But 1 hate her for her expectation, us well as for her 
poniard. And a woman to leave her own country, to 
seek for a husband 1 1 could die before I could do so I 

though to such a nmn as my guardian. Yet once t 
thought I could have liked to have lived with her at 
Florence. Bhe had some good qualities, and is very 
generous, and in the main well esteemed in her own 
country; every body knew she loved my guardkins 
But I don’t know how it is ; nobody blamed her for it, 
vast as the difference in fortune then W 2 ts. But that is 
the glory of being a virtuous man $ to lov(> him is a 
credit, insteatl of a shame. O madam ! Who would 
not be virtuous i And that not only for their own, but 
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for their friends’ sakes, if they loved their friends, and 
wished them to be well thought of? 

Lord W is very desirous to hasten his wedding. 

Mr. Beauchamp says, that all the Mansfields (He 
knows them) bless my guardian every day of their lives ; 
and their enemies tremble. He has commissions from 
my guardian to inquire and act in their cause, that no 
time may be lost to do them service, against his 
return. 

We have had another visit from Lady Beauchamp, 
and have returned it. She is vc^ry much pleased with 
us : You sec 1 say us. Indeed my two dctir ladies arc 
very good to me ; but I have no merit : It is all for 
their brother’s sake. 

Mr. Beauchamp tells us, just now, that his mother** 
in*-law has joined with his father, at their own motion, 
to settle xooo/. a ye«ar upon him. I am glad of it, 
with all my heart : Are not you i He is ail gratitude 
upon it. He says, that he will redouble iiis endeavours 
to oblige her *, and that his gratitude to her, as w<?li as 
his duty to his father, will engage his utmost regard 
for her. r 

Mr. i^uchamp, vSir Harry himscif, and my lady, 
arc continually blessing my gmirdian : Every body, in 
short, blesses him. — But, ah ! madam, where is he, at 
this moment ? O that I were a bird ! that I might 
hover over his head, and sometimes bring tidings to his 
friends of his motions and good detds. I would often 
flap my wings, dear Miss Byron, at your chamber 
window, as a signal of his welfare, and then fly back 
again, and perch as near him as I could. 

I am very happy, as I said before, in the favour of 

Lady and Lord L ^,and Lady and LordCS — «— 5 but 

I never shall be so happy, as when I had the addition 
of your charming company. I mxsH you and my 
guardian : O, how 1 miss you both ! But, dearest Miss 
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Byron, love me not the less, though now I have put 
pen to paper, and you see what a poor creature I am 
in my writing. Many a one, 1 believe, may be thought 
tolerable in conversation ; but when they are so silly as 
to put pen to paper, they expose themselves ; as I have 
done, in this long piece of scribble. But accept it, 
nevertheless, for the true love 1 bear you ; and a truer 
love never darned in any bosom, to any one the most 
dearly beloved, than does in mine for you. 

1 am afraid I have written arrant nonsense, because 
1 knew not how to express half the love that is in the 
heart of 

Your ever-obliged and affectioiuitc* 

liMILY .fKRVOiS. 


LliTTKR XXXIX 

MISS AYKON, TO LADY G — 


'i'liCMlay, May 2. 

I MAVK no patience with you. Lady G . You are 

ungenerously playful. Thank Heaven, if this lx* wit, 
that 1 have none of' it. But what signifies exiwstulating 
with one who knows herself u> be* faulty, and will not 
amend ? How many stripes^ Charlotte, do you deserve i 
—But you never spurts! anylxaiy, not ev<*n your brother, 
when the humour was upon you. So make haste* ; .and 
since you will lay in stores tor repentance, fill up your 
nicasua^ as fttst :ui you can. 

* Riwestl to you the state of my heart 1 ’'—Ah, my 
dear! it is an unmanageable one. <Gr<*atness of mind I * 
—I <lon’'t know what it is.— AH his exct*ih*ncies, his 
grt*tttnesK, his gotxlness, his mcxlesty, his cheerfulness 
under such afflictions, as would wefigh d<»wn every otlier 
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heart that had but half the compassion in it with which 
his oversows — Must not all other men appear little, and, 
less than little, nothing, in my eyes i — It is an instance 
of patience in me, that I can endure any of them who 
pretend to regard me out of my own family. 

1 thought, that when I got down to my dear friends 
here, 1 should be better enabled, by their prudent 
counsels, to attain the desirable frame of mind which I 
had promised myself : but I find myself mistaken. My 
grandmamma and aunt are such admirers of him, take 
such a share in the disappointment, that their advice 
has not the effect I had hoped it would have. Lucy, 
Nancy, are perpetually reminding me of his excellencies, 
by cdling upon me to tell them something of Sir 
Charles Grandison ; and when I begin, I know not 
how to leave off. My uncle rallies me, laughs at me, 
sometimes reminds me of what he calls my former 
brags. I did not brag, my dear : I only hoped, that 
respecting as I did etfery man according to his merit, I 
should never be greatly taken with ajiy one, before duty 
added force to the inclination. Methinks the comjiany 
of the friends I am with, does not satisfy me ; ytt they 
never were dearer to me than they now are. I want to 

have Lord and Lady L , Lord and T.ady G , 

Dr. Bartlett, my IXmily, with me. To lose you all at 
once!-— is hard I— There seems to be a strange void in 
my heart — And so much, at present, for that state of 
that heart. 

1 always had reason to think myself greatly obliged 
to my friends and neighbours all around us ; but never, 
till my return, after these few months absence, knew how 
much. So many kind visitors ; such unaffected expres- 
sions of joy on my return ; that hud I not a very grt^t 
counterfcidance on my heart, would be enough to make 
me proud. 

My grandmamma wt^nt to Shirley-manor on Hatur- 
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day ; on Monday I was with her all day : but she would 
have it that 1 should be melancholy if I staid with her. 
And she is so self-denyingly careful of her Harriet ! 
There never was a more noble heart in woman. But 
her solitary moments, as my uncle calls them, arc 
her moments of joy. And why ? Because she then 
divests herself of all that is either painful or pleasurable 
to her in this life : for she says, that her cares for her 
Harriet, and especially mw^ are at least a balance for 
the delight she takes in her. 

You command me to acquaint you with what passes 
between me and the gentlemen in my neighbourhood ; in 
your style, my fellows, 

Mr. Fenwick invited himself to breakfast with my 
aunt Selby yesterday morning. I would not avoid 
him. 

1 will not trouble you with the; prticulars : You 
know well enough what men will say on the subject upon 
which you will suppose he wanted to tidk to me. He 
was extremely earnest. I lx*Kought him to accept niy 
thanks for his good opinion of me, as all the return 1 
couk^ make him fc;r it ; and this in so very K(*rious a 
manner, that my heart was fretted, when he diH:!ared, 
with warmth, his dettM mined perseverance. 

Mr. Onfville made us a rea<«visit in the afternoon. 
My uncle and he joined to rally us |>oor wennen, as 
UKunU 1 left the defence of the sex to my aunt ami 
I .ucy. How p<»or ap|M*ur8 to nu* every conversation now 
with thesi* men hold, siiucy Harrit't, was not 

your uncle Selby one of the raillers ? — But \\v <lot's nen 
htdieve all he sfiys, and th(*refori* cannot wish to W so 
much regarded, oti this topic, as he ought to bt* by me, 
on others. 

Aft<‘r the run of raillery was over, in which Mr. 
Greville mack* eKC<*ptions favcjurabk* to the women 
present, he a|>|>ik.'d to <‘vc*ry one fi»r their interest with 
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me, and to me, to countenance his address. He set 
forth his pretensions very pompously, and mentioned a 
considerable increase of his fortune ; which before was 
a handsome one. He oifered our own terms. He 
declared his love for me above all women, and made his 
happiness in the next world, as well as in this, depend 
upon my favour to him. 

It was easy to answer all he said ; and is equally so 
for you to guess in what manner I answered him : And 
he, finding me determined, began to grow vehement, 
and even affrontive. He hinted to me, that he knew 
what had made me so very resolute. He threw out 
threatenings against the man, be he who he would, that 
should stand in the way of his success with me ; at the 
same time intimating saucily, as I may say, (for his 
manner had insult in it,) that it was impossible a certain 
event could ever take place. 

My uncle was angry with him ; so was my aunt : 
Lucy was still more angry than they : but I, standing 
up, said, Pray, my dear friends, mke nothing amiss that 
Mr. Grcville has said. — He once told me, that he would 
set spies upon my conduct in town. If, sir, your spies 
have been just, I fear nothing they can say. But the 
hints you have thrown out, shew such a total want of all 
delicacy of mind, that you must not wonder if my 
kenr/ rejects you. Yet I am not angry: I reproach 
you not; Kvery one has his peculiar way. All that 
is left me to say or to do, is to thank you for your 
favourable opinion of me, as 1 have thanked Mr. Ken** 
wick ; and to desire that you will allow me to look 
upon you as my neighbour, and an/y as my neigh- 
bour, 

I courtesied to him, and withdrew. 

But my great difficulty had Iwen kfore with Mr, 
Orme. 

His sister had desired that I would see her brother. 
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He and she were invited by my aunt to dinner on 
Tuesday. They came. Poor man ! He is not well ! 
I am sorry for it. Poor Mr. Orme is not well ! He 
made me such honest compliments, as I may say : His 
heart was too much in his civilities to raise them above 
the civilities that justice iind truth might warrant in 
favour of a person highly esteemed. Mine was iillcd 
with com])assion for him ; and that compassion would 
have shewed itself in tokens of tenderness, more than 
once, had 1 not restrained myself for his sake. 

How you, my dear Lady G , can delight in 

giving pain to an honest heart, I cannot imagine. I 
would make all God Almighty’s creatures happy, if I 
could ; and so would your noble brother. Is he not 
crossing dangerous s(‘as, and ascending, through almost 
|)crpetual snows, those dangerous Alps, which f have 
heard described with such terror, for the generous end 
of relieving distress \ 

I made Mr. Orme sit next me. I was assiduous to 
help him ; and do to him all the little c»f!ices which I 
thought woukl light up pknisure in his modest counten- 
ance* and he was quite another man. it gave il(‘light 
to his sister, and to all niy friend.^, to sex* him smile and 
look happy. 

I think, my de*ar I #ady G , that when Mr. Orme 

looks pheasant, and at **ase, he r(*semi>l4*H a little* the good- 

natural j^ord G . O that you would take half the 

pains to oblige him, that \ do to n*Iieve Mr. Orme !— 
ifa/f the pains^ did I wey? 'Lhat you would not take 
pains to <//Vol>lig<* liini ; ami he would lx;, of course, 
ob!ig<*d. Don’t lx* afraid, my dear, that, in such a world 
as this, things will not hap|K*n to make you uneasy with- 
out your studying for them, 

ICxcuHc my farriousness. I am indml too serious at 
times. 

Ifait whtm Mr. Omu* requesuxi a few minulcH’ 
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audience of me, as he called it, and I walked with him 
into the cedar parlour, which you have heard me mention, 
and with which I hope you will be one day acquainted ; 
he paid, poor man ! for his too transient pleasure. Why 
would he urge a denial that he could not but know I 
must give ? 

His sister and I had afterwards a conference. I was 
greatly affected by it ; and at last besought her, if she 
valued my friendship as I did hers, never more to mention 
to me a subject which gave me a pain too sensible for 
my peace. 

She requested me to assure her, that neither Mr. 
Grevillc, nor Mr. Fenwick, might be the man. They 
botli took upon them, she said, to ridicule her brother 
for the profound rcs|)ect, even to reverence, that he bore 
me ; which, if he knew, might be attended with con* 
sequences: For that her brother, mild and gentle as 
was his passion for me, had courage to resent any in- 
dignities that might be cast upon him by spirits IwisttTous 
as were those of the two gentlemen she had named. 
She never, therefore, told her brother of their scoffs* 
But it would go to her heart, if either of them j|,houid 
auccccd, or have reason but for a distsint hope. 

1 made her heart easy on that score. 

I have just now heard, that Sir Hargrave Pollcxfen 
is come from abroad already. What can be tlK^ mean* 
ing of it ? He is so low*minded, so malicious a ntan, 
and I have suffered so much from him— *What can be 
the meaning of this sudden return i 1 am told, that he 

is actually in London. Pray, my dear Lady G , 

inform yourself about him ; and whether he thinks of 
coming into these parts. 

Mr. Greville, when he met us at Stoney-Stratford, 
threw out menaces against Sir Hargrave, on my ac* 
count ; and said, It was well he was gone' abroad. 1 
told him then, that he had no business, even were 
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Sir Hargrave present, to engage himself in my 
quarrels* 

Mr* Greviile is an im|)etuous man ; a man of rough 
manners ; and makes many people afraid of him. He 
has, 1 believe, indeed^ had his spies about me ; for he 
seems to know every thing that has befallen me in my 
absence from Selby House. 

He has dared also to threaten Somebody else. In- 
solent wretch ! But he hinted to me yesterday, that 
he was exceedingly plesiscd with the news, that a 
certain gentleman was gone abroad, in order to prosj*- 
cute ’A former amour ^ was the light wretch's as light 
ex]>res8iun. If my indignant eyes could ha\e killed 
him, he would have fallen dead at my foot. 

Let the constsint and true resjK'Cts of all my friends 
to you and yours, and to my bedoved ICmily, lx; always, 
for the luture, considered as very afTectiomitely ex- 
pr<*H8ed, whether the variety of other subjt^cts leave 
room for a ixirticular expression of them, or not, by, 

my dearest J .mly G , 

Your faithful, and ever ohligi*d 

Hakkiit Byron. 

LI?TTUR XL 

tAOV tJ— — TO MISS HYRON 

Saturday, May 6. 

I THANK ^ou, Harriet, for yours- What must your 
fellows think of you ! In thisgroits age, yt>ur delicacy 
must astonish them. There luied to be mort* of it for- 
merly. But Imw shoultl men km»w any thing of it, 
when wonu*ii have forgot it i f -ord lie tluinked, we 
females, since we have been admitted into so constant 
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a share of the public diversions^ ivant not courage. We 
can give the men stare for stare wherever we meet 
them. The next age, nay, the rising generation^ must 
surely be all heroes and heroines. But whither has 
this word delicacy carried me ; me, who, it seems, have 
faults to be corrected for, of another sort ; and who 
want not the courage for which I congratulate others ? 

But to other subjects. I could write a vast deal of 
stuff about my lord and self, and Lord and Lady 

L , who assume parts which I know not how to 

allow them : and sometimes they threaten me with my 
brother's resentments, sometimes with my Harriet's ; 
so that 1 must really have leading-strings fastened to 
my shoulders. O, my dear, a fond husband is a sur- 
feiting thing \ and yet I believe most women love to be 
made monkies of. 


But all other subjects must now give way. We 
have heard though not fromf my brother. A jiar- 
ticular friend of Mr. Lowther was here with a letter 
from that gentleman, acquainting us, that Mir jCharles 
and he were arrived at Paris. 

Mr. Beauchamp was with us when Mr* Lowther's 
friend came. He borrowed the letter on account of 
the extraordinary adventure mentioned in it. 

Make your heart easy, in the first place, about Sir 
Hargrave. He is indeed in town ; but very ill. He 
was frightened into Kngland, and intends not ever again 
to quit it. In all probability, he owes it to my brother 
that he exists. 

Mr. Beauchamp went directly to Cavendish^souare, 
and informed himself there of other particulars relating 
to the affair, from the very servant who was present, 
and acting in it ; and from those particulars, and Mr. 
Lowther’s letter, wrote one for Dr. Bartlett. Mr. 
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Beauchamp obliged me with the perusal of what he 
wrote ; whence 1 have extracted the following account : 
for his letter is long and circumstantial ; and I did not 
ask his leave to take a copy, as he seemed desirous to 
hasten it to the doctor. 

On Wednesday, the 19-30 of April, in the evening, 
as my brother was pursuing his journey to Paris, and 
was within two miles of that capital, a servant-man 
rode up, in visible terror, to his post-chaise, in which 
were Mr. Lowther and himself, and besought them to 
hesir his dreadful tale. The gentleman stopt, and he 
told them, that his master, who was an Englishman, 
and his friend of the same nation, had been but a little 
while Ix^fore attacked, and forced out of the road, in 
their post-chaise, :is he doubted not, to be murdered, 
by no less than seven armed horsemen ; and he jminted 
« to a hill, at a distiincu, called Mont Mutre, behind 
which they were, at that mi>ment, perpetrating their 
bloody purpose. He had just Inffore, he said, addRm*d 
himself to two other gentlemen, and their retinue, who 
drove ojj} the faster for it. 

'Phe si?rvant*s great cojit was ojx»n ; and Sir Charles 
obfK'r’ving his livery, askwl him, If he were not a ser- 
vant of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen I and was answerei! in 
tile allirmative. 

'fhere are, it la^enis, trtvs planted on i*ach side tht? 
road from St. 1 X*i»k to Paris, but which, as Prance is 
an open ami unincloiH*fl country, would not, but for the 
bill, ha\e hind(*rid the seeing a great way off, the 
scufRing of so many men on horscliack. Im^ruisalso 
a ditch on either hand f but places left for owners to 
conn* at their grounds, with tlu^ir carts and other 
carriages. Sir Chark^ ordered the ])ost-boy to drivi^ 
to om* of those passages ; saying, He could not forgive 
himself, if he did not emlcsivour to siive Sir Hargrave, 
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and his friend, whose name the man told him was 
Merceda. 

His own servants were three in number, besides one 
of Mr. Lowther’s. My brother made Mr. Lowther’s 
servant dismount ; and, getting himself on his horse, 
ordered the others to follow him. He begged Mr. 
Lowther to continue in the chaise, bidding the dis- 
mounted servant stay, and attend his master, and 
galloped away towards the hill. His ears were soon 
pierced with the cries of the poor wretches; and 
presently he saw two men on horseback holding the 
horses of four others, who had under them the two 
gentlemen, struggling, groaning, and crying out for 
mercy. 

Sir Charles, who was a good way a-head of his 
servants, calling out to spare the gentlemen, and bending 
his course to relieve the prostrate sufferers, two of the 
four quitted their prey, and mounting, joined the other 
two horsemen, and advanced to meet him, with a shew 
of supporting the two men on foot in their violence ; 
who continued laying on the wretches, with the but* 
ends of their whips, unmercifully. 

As the assailants offered not to fly, and as they had 
more than time enough to execute their purpose;, had 
it been robbery and murder ; Sir Charles concluded it 
was likely that these men were actuated by a ]>rivatt* 
revenge. He was confirmed in this surmise*, when the 
four men on horseback, though e:ich had his pistol 
ready drawn, as Sir Charles also had his, demanded a 
conference ; warning Sir Charles how he provoked his 
fate by his rashness ; and declaring, that he was ad<*ad 
man if he fired. 

Forbear, then, said Sir Charles, all further violences 
to the gentlemen, and I will hear what you have to 
say. 

He then put his pistol into his holster $ and one of 
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his servants being come up» and the two others at hand, 
(to whom he called ou^ not to lire till they had his 
orders,) he gave him his horse’s reins ; bidding him 
have an eye on the holsters of both, and leapt down ; 
and, drawing his sword, made towards the two men 
who were so cruelly exercising their whips ; and who, 
on his approach, retired to some little distance, drawing 
their hangers* 

The four men on horseback joined the two on foot, 
just as they were quitting the objects of their fury ; and 
one of them said, Forbear, for the present, further 
violence, brother ; the gentleman shall be told the 
cause of all this. — Murder, sir, said he, is not intended ; 
nor are we robbers : the men whom you arc solicitous 
to save from our vengeance, are villains. 

Be the Ciiuse what It will, answered Sir Charles, 
you arc in a country noted for doing sfeedy justice, 
upon proper application to the magistrates, in the 
8.nnic instant he raised first one groaning man, then the 
other. Their hesids were all over bloody, and they 
were so much bruised, that they could not extend 
their afnis to reach their wigs and hats, which 
lay near them ; nor put them on without Sir Charles’s 
helu. 

Th<* men on foot by tins time had mounted their 
hors<*8, and all six stood u{K>n their defence ; but one of 
them was so furious, crying out, that his vengeance 
should be yvt more comply, that two of the others 
could hardly restrain hint. 

Sir Charles disked Sir Hargrave and Mr. Merceda, 
Whiiiher 1)117 reason to look ujjton thifnisclves 
us injured men, or injun-rs? One of tht; assailants 
answered, I'hiit they both knew themadvea to k* 
villains. 

I Cither from consciousness, or terror, {x*rhaps 
from both, they could not Sjteak for themselveH, but 
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by groans; nor could cidicr of them stand or sit 
upright. 

Just then came up^ in the chaise, Mr. Lowther, and 
his servant, each a pistol in his hand. He quitted 
the chaise, when he came near the suffering men ; and 
Sir Chailcs desired him instantly to examine whether 
the gentlemen were dangerously hurt, or not. 

The most enraged of the assailants having slipt by 
the two who were earnest to restrain him, would again 
have attacked Mr. Merceda; offering a stroke at 
him with his hanger: but Sir Charles (his drawn 
sword still in his hand) caught hold of his bridle ; and, 
turning his horse’s head aside, diverted a stroke, which 
in all probability, would otherwise have been a 
^nishing one* 

They all came about Sir Charles, bidding him, at 
his peril, use his sword upon their friend : and Sir 
Charles’s semnts were coming up to tht'ir niaster’s 
support, had there been occasion. At that instant Mr. 
Lowthcr, assisted by his own servant, was examining 
the wounds and bruises of the two terrified men, who 
had yet no reason to think themselves safe froivrfurther 
violence. 

Sir Charles repeatedly commanded his servants not 
to fire, nor approach nearer, without his orders, l^he 
persons, said he, to the assailants, whom you have so 
cruelly used, are Englishmen of condition. I will 
protect them. Ik* the provocation what it will, ^ou 
muit know that your attempt upon them is a criminal 
one ; and if my friend last come up, who is a vi*ry 
skilful surgeon, shall pronounce them in dangesr, you 
shall find it so. 

Still he held the horse of the furious one ; and three 
of them who seemed to be princi])als, were lH*ginntng 
to express some resentment at his cavalier treatment, 
when Mr. Lowthcr gave his opinion, that there was no 
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apparent danger of death: and then Sir Charles^ 
quitting the man’s bridle, and putting himself between 
the assailants and sufferers, said, That as they had not 
cither offered to fly, or to be guilty of violence to him- 
self, his friend, or servants ; he was afraid they had 
some reason to think themselves ill used by tlie gentle- 
men. But, however, as they could not suppose they 
were at lil^rty, in a civilized country, to take their 
revenge on the }K*rsuns of those who were entitled to 
the protection of that country ; he should ex]K*ct, that 
they would hold themselves to be personally answer- 
able for their conduct at a proper tribunal. 

The villains, said one of the men, know who we 
arc, and the provocation ; which merits a worse treat- 
ment than they have hithc^rto met with. You, sir, 
proci*odeti he, seem to Ik* a man of honour, ami temper : 
we arc men of honour, as well ns you. Our design, 
as we told you, was not to kill the* miscreants $ but to 
give tiiem reason to rememlKT their villany as long as 
they livctl ; and to put it out of their power ever to be 
guilty of the* like, 'fhey huwr made a vile attempt, 
continued he, on a lady’s honemr at AblK*viiie ; and, 
finding themselves d<*t(*cted, and in danger, took round- 
about ways, and shifted from one vehich* to another, to 
eHca]M* the veng<*ance of iter friends. The gentleman, 
whose* horse you hi*id, and who has reason to lx* in a 
{KisHion, is the husltand of the lady. [A Spanish 
husliami, surely Harrui ; not a French one, according 
to our notionn.J That gentleman, and thaU her 
brothers. We have lK*t*n in pursuit of them two days $ 
for th (7 gav(* out, (in order, no doulvt, to put us on a 
wrong scent,) that they were to go to AntWi*rp* 

Ami it seems, my dear, that Sir Hargrave and his 
colleague hud actually sf*nt some of his servants that 
way ; which was the reason that they wert* themselves 
attend4*d but by om;. 
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The gentleman told Sir Charles that there was a 
third villain in their plot. They had ho}x;s, he said, 
that he would not escape tiie close pursuit of a manu- 
facturer of Abbeville, whose daughter, a lovely young 
creature, he had seduced, under promises of marriage. 
Their government, he observed, were great counten- 
ancers of the manufacturers at Abbeville; and he 
would have reason, if he were laid hold of, to think 
himself happy, if he came off with being obliged to 
perform his promises. 

This third wretch must be Mr. Bagenhall. The Lord 
grant, say I, that he may be laid hold of ; and obliged 
to make a ruined girl an honest womm^ as they phrase 
it in Lancashire. Don’t you wish so, my dear? 
And let me add, that had the relations of the injured 
lady completed their intended vengeance on those two 
libertines ; (a very proper punishment, I ween, for all 
libiutincs ;} it might have jfiel])cd them to psiss the nrat 
of their lives with great tranquillity ; and honest girls 
might for any contrivances of theirs, have passed to 
and from masquerades without molcstsition. 

Sir Hargrave and his companions intended, ti> stwms, 
at first, to make some resistance ; four only, of the 
seven, stopping the chaise ; but when the other three 
came up, and they saw who they were, and knew their 
own guilt, their courage failed them. 

The seventh man was set over the post-boy, whom 
he had led about half a mile from the 8|)ot they had 
chosen as a convenient one for their purpose* 

Sir Hargrave's servant was secured by them at their 
first attsick ; but after they had disarmed him and his 
masters, he found an opportunity to slip fromthem,and 
made the best of his way to the road, in hopes of pro- 
curing iissistana* for tlu*m. 

While Sir Charltw was busy in helping the bruised 
wretches on their feet, tiie seventh man came up to the 
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others, followed by Sir Hargrave’s chaise. The 
assailants had retired to some distance, and, after a 
consultation together, they all advanced towards Sir 
Charles ; who, bidding his servants be on their guard, 
leapt on his horse, with that agility and presence of 
mind, for which, Mr. Beauchamp says, he excels most 
men; and leading towards them. Do you advance, 
gentlemen, said he, as friends, or otherwise? — Mr* 
Lowther took a pistol in each hand, and held himself 
ready to support him ; and the servants disposed them- 
selves to ol^y their masters’ orders. 

Our enmity, answered one of them, is only to these 
two inhospitable villains : murder, as we told you, was 
not our design. They know where we are to be found ; 
and that they are the vilest of men, and have not been 
punished equal to their demerits. Let them on their 
knees ask this gendeman’s pardon; |)ointing to the 
husband of the insulted lady. Wc insist upon this 
satisfaction ; and upon their promise, that th (7 never 
more will come within two leagues of Abl^eville $ and 
we will leave them in your protection. 

1 fo^cy, Harriet, that these women-frightening heroes 
mHfded not to have been urged to make this promise. 

»Sir Charles, turning towards them, said, If you have 
done wrong, gentlemen, you ought not to scruple asking 
pardon* If you know yourselvc*s to lie innocent, 
though i should be loath to risk the lives of my friend 
and scTvants, yet shall not my countrymen make so 
undue a submission. 

The wretches kneeled ; and th<; seven men, civilly 
saluting iSir Chirles and Mr. Lowther, rode off ; to 
the joy of the two delinquents, who kntfeled again to 
their deliverer, and fioured forth blessings upon the 
man, whose life, so lately, one of them sought; and 
whose preservation he had now so much reason to 
rejoice in, for the sake of his own safety. 
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My brother himself could not but be well pleased 
that he was not obliged to come to extremities^ which 
might have ended fatally on both sides. 

By this time Sir Hargrave’s post-chaise was come 
up. He and his colleague were with difficulty lifted 
into it. My brother and Mr. Lowther went into 
theirs ; and being but a small distance from Paris, they 
proceeded thither in company ; the poor wretches 
blessing them all the way ; and at Paris found their 
other servants waiting for them. 

Sir Charles and Mr. Lowther saw them in bed in the 
lodgings that had been taken for them. They were so 
stiff with the bastinado they had met with, that they 
were unable to help themselves. Mr. Merceda liad 
been more severely (I cannot cal! it more cruelly) 
treated than the other; for he, it seems, wa« the 
greatest malefactor in the attempt made upon the lady $ 
and he had, besides, two or three gashes, which, butror 
his struggles, would have Iteen but one. 

As you, my dear, always turn pale when the word 
tnasqmriuk is mentioned ; so, I warrant, will Abbeville 
be a word of terror to these wretches, as long they 
live. 

Their enemies, it seems, carried off their arms; 
p<;rhaps, in the true spirit of French chivalry, with a 
view to lay them, as so many trophies, at the feet uf the 
insulted lady. 

Mr. Lowther writes, that my brother and he are 
lodged in the hotel of a man of quality, a dear friend 
of the late Mr, Danby, and one of the three whom he 
has remembered in his will ; and that Sir Charles is 
extremely busy in relation to the executorship $ and 
having not a moment to s}7arc, desired Mr. Lowther to 
engage his friend, to whom he wrote, to let us know 
OK much : and tlisit he was hastening every thing for his 
journey onwards. 
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Mr. Beauchamp’s narrative of this affair is, as 1 told 
you, very circumstantial. I thought to have shortened 
it more than I have done. I wish I have not made my 
abstract confused, in several material places : but I have 
not time to clear it up. Adieu, my dear. 

Charlotte G . 


LICTTER XU 

LADY G— , TO MISS BYRON 

Sunday, May 7. 

1 KivLiKvtv I Khali become as arrant a scribbler as some- 
body else. I l^egin to like writing. A great compli- 
ment to you, 1 assure you. I see one may bring one’s 
mind to any thing. thought I must have hud 
ri'coursc*, when you and my brother left us, and when I 
was murri<‘d, to the public amusements, to fill up my 
leisure : and us I have seen every thing worth seeing of 
thoiH.*, nuiny times over ; (masquerades excepted, and 
them 1 despise;} time, ^ou know, in that case, would 
have passed a little h(*avily, after having shewn myself, 
and, by scicing who and who were* together, laid in a 
little store of the right sort of conversation for the tea- 
table. b'or you know, HarritM;, that ttmong us modern 
fine {K*ople, the company, and not the enteitainnient, is 
the principal jiart of the rart*e-show. Pretty enough ! 
to mat/ th(» entertsiinment, and fiay for it too, to the 
honest fellows, who liave nothing to do, but to project 
sch«*mes to get us together. 

I don’t know what to do with this man. I little 
thought that 1 was to be* considered as such a doll, such 
a toy, as he would make me. T want to drive him 
out of the house without me, were it but to purvey for 
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me news and scandal. What arc your fine gentlemen 
fit for else i You know^ that, with ail my faults, I 
have a domestic and managing turn. A man should 
encourage that in a wife, and not be perpetually teasing 
her for her company abroad, unless he did it with a 
view to keep her at home. Our sex don^t love to be 
prescribed to, even in the things to which they are not 
naturally averse: and for very reason, perhaps, 
because it becomes us to submit to prescription. Human 
nature, Harriet, is a perverse thing. I believe, if my 
good man wished me to stay at home, I should toiture 
my brain, as other good wives do, for inventions to go 
abroad. 

It was but yesterday, that in order to give him a 
hint, I pinned my apron to his coat, without consider^ 
ing who was likely to be a sufferer by it \ and he, 
getting up, in his usual nimble way, gave it a rent, and 
then looked behind him with so much apprehension — 
Hands folded, bag in motion from shoulder to shoulder. 
I was vexed too niuch to make the use of the trick 
which I had defined, and huffed him. He made 
excuses, and looked pitifully; bringing in his soul, 
to testii^ tlmt he knew not how it could hiC How 
it could be I Wretch ! When you arc always 
squatting upon one’s clothes, in defiance of hoop, or 
distance. 

He went out directly, and brought mein two aprons, 
either of which was worth twenty of that he so care- 
lessly rent. Who could lx? angry with him ?— -I was, 
indeed, thinking to chide him for M — As if I were 
not to be trusted to buy my own clothes ; but he looked 
at me with so good-natured an eye, that 1 relented, and 
accepted, with a bow of gniciousncss, his present ; only 
calling him an odd creature — And that he ; j, you know, 
my dear. 

We live very whimsically, in the main : not above 
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four quarrels, however, and as many other chidings, in 
a day. What docs this man stay at home for then so 
much, when I am at home ? — Married people, by fre- 

? uent absences, may have a chance for a little happiness. 

low many debatings, if not direct quara^ls, arc saved 
by the good man’s and his meek wife’s seeing each 
other but once or twice a week J In what can men 
and women, who are much together, employ themselves, 
but in proving and defending, quarrelling and making 
up ? Especially if they both chance to marry for love ; 

. (which, thank Heaven, is not altogether my case for 
then both honest souls, having promised more happiness 
to each other than they can possibly meet with, have 
nothing to do but reproach each other, at least tacitly, 
for their disappointment— A great deal of free**maHonry 
in love, my dear, believe me ! The secret, like that^ 
when found out, is hardly worth tiu* knowing. 

Well, but what silly rattle is this, Charlotte j 
methinks you say, and put on one of your wisc'st 
looks. 

No matter, Harri<ft I Thm* may In* some wisdom 
in muc]|^ folly, llvvry one speaks not out so pLiiniy as 
1 do. But when the novelty of acquisition or 
change of condition is over, lx* the* cliange or the acquisi- 
tion what it will, the principal pleasure is over, and other 
noveltu^ are hunted after, to ket'p the pool of life from 
stagnating. 

This is a jfrmt truth, my deitr, and I ex|)ectyouto 
praise me for it. You are very sparing of your praise 
to poor me $ and yet I had rather have your good word 
than any woman’s in the world : or man’s either, I was 
going to say ; but I should titen have forgot iny hmhtt* 

As for I^ord G , wen* 1 to accustom him to 

obligingness, I should dtnttroy my own consequence ; 
for then it would be no novelty ; .ind he would be 
hunting after a new folly.— Very true, Harriet. 
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Well, but we have had a good bcrioua falling out ; 
and it still subsists* It began on Friday night ; praent^ 

Lord and Lady L ,and Emily. 1 was very angry 

with him for bringing it on before them. The man 
has no discretion^ my dear; none at all. And what 
about ? Why, we have not made our appearnree at 
tourt^ forsooth. 

A very confident thing, this same appearance, I think ! 
A compliment made to fine clothes and jewels, at the 
expense of modesty. 

Lord G pleads decorum~Dccorum against* 

modesty, my dear! — But if by decorum is meant 
fashion, I have in a hundred instances found decorum 
beat modesty out of the house. And as my brother, 
who would have been our princi|>al honour on such an 
occasion, is gone abroad ; and as our^ is an eidcriy 
novelty^ as I may say, [Our fineries were not ready, 
you know, before my brother went,] I was fervent 
against it. 

< 1 was die only woman of condition, in England, 
who would be against it.’ 

I told my lord, that was a reilection on my sf4X : but 
Lord and Lady L , who had bi^en spoken to, I 
believe, by Lady Gertrude, were both on his side- [I 
shall have this man utterly ruined for a hushind among 
you] — When there were three to one, it would have 
looked cowardly to yield, you know. I was brave. 
But it being proposed for Sunday, and that Ixdng at a 
litdc distance, it was not doubted but I would comply. 
So the night passed off, with prayings, hopings, and a 
little mutteratm. [Allow me that word, or find me a 
better.] The entreaty was renewed in the morning ; 
but, no !— * 1 was ashamed of him,’ he said. I asked 
him if he really thought so i — < He skutd think so, if I 
refused him.’ Heaven forWd, my lord, that I, who 
contend for the liberty of acting, should hinder you 
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from the liberty of thinking I Only one piece of 
advice, honest friend, sitid I : don’t imagine the worst 
against yourself : and another, if you have a mind to 
carry a point with me, don’t bring on the cause before 
any body else ; for that would be to doubt either my 
duty, or your own a^asonableness. 

As sure as you are alive, Harriet, the man made an 
exception against being called honest friends as if, as I 
told him, either of the words were incompatible with 
quality. So, once, he was as froppish as a child, on 
zny calling him the man : a higher distinction, 1 think, 
than if I had called him a king, or a prince. THIj) 
man! — Strange creature! To except to a distinc- 
tion that implies, that he is the man of men I You st*e 
what a captious moital I have been forced to ciill my 
lord. But lord and master do not always go togtiher ; 
though they do too often, for the happiness of many a 
meek soul of our sex. 

Well, this debate sOemed suspended, by my telling 
him, that if 1 were presented at court, I would not htve 
cither the Rarl or l#ady Gertrude go with us, the very 
|x^>ple yho were most desirous to be there - But I tniy^h 
not think of that, at the time, you know -I would not 
be thought very pi.Tverse ; only a little whimsiciil, or so. 
And 1 wanti^l'not an excellent reason for excluding 
them— ^ Are their (onsents to our {siist affair doubted^ 
my lord,' said I, * that vou think it necessary for them 
to ap|)ear to justify us ? ^ 

He could say nothing to this, you know. And 1 
should never forgive the hu8l)and, as 1 told him, on 
another occasion, who would pretend to argiar, when 
he had nothing to say* 

Then (for tlu? liaby will lx* always craving some- 
thing} he wttnt(*d me to go abroad with him ^ I forget 
whither — But to some place that he 8Up|»osed (poor 
mini f } I should like to visit# 1 told him, 1 darted to 
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say, he wished to be thought a modem hosbandy and a 
fashionable man ; and he would get a bad name, if he 
could never stir out without his wife. Neither could 
he answer that^ you know. 

Well, he went on, mutter, mutter, grumble, grumble, 
the thunder rolling at a distance; a little impatience 
now and then, however, portending, that it womd come 
nearer* But, as yet, it was only, Fray, my dear, oblige 
me ; and, Pray, my lord, excuse me ; till this morning, 
when he had the assurance to be pretty peremptory : 
hinting, that the lord in waiting h^ b^n spoken to. 
A fine time of it would a wife have, if she were not 
at liberty to dress herself as she pleases. Were I to 
choose again, I do assure you, my dear, it should not 
be a man, who by his taste for moths and butterflies, 
shells, china, and such-like trifles, would give me 
warning, that he would presume to dress his Imby, and 
when he had done, would perhaps admire his own 
fancy more than his person. I believe, my Harriet, I 
shall make you afraid of matrimony : but I will pursue 
my subject, for all that— 

When the insolent saw that I did not drei^ as he 
would have had me ; he drew out his face, giouting, 
to half the length of my arm ; but was silent. Soon 

after Lady L sending to know whether her lord 

and she were to attend us to the drawing-room, and 1 
returning for answer, that 1 should be glad of their 
company at dinner ; he was in violent wrath. True, 
as you arc alive ! and dressing himself in a great hurry, 
left the house, without saying. By your leave, With 
your leave, or whether he would return to dinner, or 
not. Very pretty doings, Harriet I 

Lord and Lady L came to dinner, however* 

I thought they were very kind, and, till they opened 
their lips, was going to tliank them : for then, it was 
all elder sister, and insolent brother-in-law, I do assure 
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you* Upon my word^ Harriet, they took upon 

them. Lady L told me, I might be the happiest 

creature in the world, if — and there was so good as to 
stop. 

One of the happiest only, Lady L ! Who 

can be happier than you ^ 

But I, said she, should neither so, nor deserve to 
be so, (/^Good of her again, to stop at if. 

We cannot be all of one mind, replied 1. I shall 
be wiser, in time. 

Where was poor Lord G gone ? 

Poor Lord G is gone to seek his fortune, 1 

believe. 

What did 1 mean ? 

I told them the airs he had given himself ; and that 
he was gone without leave, or notice of return. 

He had served me right, //^•solutcly right, rLord 
— said. 

1 believed so myself. Lord G— — — was a very 
good sort of man, and ought not to bear with me so 
much as he had done : but it would t)e kind in th<'m, 
not to tvll him what I had owned. 

The earl lifted up one hand, the countess tu>th. 
They had not come to dine with me, they sjiid, aftiT 
the answer I had rtturned, but as they were afraid 
something w;w wrong Ixftween us.^ 

Mediators are not to U* of one sidi» only, 1 said : and 
as th<*y had lx*en so kindly in blaming ///e, I hopc*d 
tiuty would l)e as frev with him^ when they saw him. 

And then it was, For iheCs sake, Charlotte* $ and, 
me mnat you, Lady Ami let mt^ too, 

bismh you, maciam, said Fmily, with tears stealing 
down her chi*(*ks* 

You awf Ixrth v<Ty gcxid : you are a sweet girl, 
limily. I have a to<» playful heart. It will give me 

VOL. IV. M 
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some pain, and some pleasure ; but if I had not more 
pleasure than pain from my play, 1 should not be so 
silly. 

My lord not coming in, and the dinner being ready, 
I ordered it to be servedi-^ — ^Won*t you wait a little 
longer for Lord G— ? No. I hope he is safe, 
and well. He is his own master, as well as mine ; (I 
sighed, I believe ! ) and, no doubt, has a paramount 
pleasure in pursuing his own choice. 

They raved. I begged that they would let us eat 
our dinner with comfort. My lord, 1 hoped, would 
come in with a keen appetite, and NelthoqM.* should 
get a supper for him that he liked. 

When we had dined, and retired into the adjoining 
drawing-room, I had another schooling-bout: Emily 
was even saucy. But I took it all : yet, in my h«irt, 
was vexed at Lord G —— perverseness. 

At last, in came the fmat man. He does not read 
this, and so cannot take exceptions, and I hojx^ •fou 
will not, at the word 

So lordly ! so stiff! so solemn I — ^ITpon my word ! 
— Had it not Ix'en Sunday, I would have gono>to my 
harpsichord directly. He bowed to Lord and Lady 

I., , and to Emily, very obligingly; to me he 

nodded.—! nodded again; but, like a good-natured 
fool, smiled. H<* stalked to the chimney ; turned his 
biick towards it, buttoned up his mouth, held up his 
glowing face, as if he were di8})osed to crow ; yet had 
not won the batth?.— One hand in his bosom ; the 
other under the skirt of his waistcoat, and his jmsture 
firmer than his nnnd. — Yet was my heart so devoid of 
malice, that 1 thought his attitude very genteel ; and, 
had we not been man and wife, agrecabl<\ 

We hoped to have found your lortlshij) at home, 
said Lord L— ^ or we should not hav(‘ 4 linc*d here. 

If Lord G— — is as |)oKte a husband as a as/z/r, said 
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I» he will not thank your lordship for this compliment 
to his wife. 

Lord G swelled, and reared himself up. His 

complexion, which before was in a glow, was 
heightened. 

Poor man ! thought I. — But why should my tender 
heart pity obstinate people? — Yet I could not help 
being dutiful — Have you dined, my lord ? said I, with 
a sweet smile, and very courteous. 

He stalked to the window, and never a word 
answered he. 

Pray, Lady L , be so good as to ask my Lord 

G if he has dined ? Was not this very con- 

descending, on such a behaviour ? 

Lady L asked him ; and as gently- voiced as if 

she were asking the same qut'stion of her own lord. 
i.«ad^ L~-^ is a kind-heaitcd soul, Harriet. She is 
//ry sister. 

] have w/, madiim, to Lady L ^ turning 

rudely from me, and, not very civilly, from her. Ah ! 
thought 1, thewmen! The more they arc courted — 
Wreiches ! to find their consequence in a woman’s 
meekness— 'Yet, I could not forbear shewing mine. — 
Nature, Harriet ! Who can resist constitution ? 

What stiff airs are these ! approaching him.— i do 
assure you, my lord, I shall not take this behaviour 
well ; and put my hand on his arm. 

I was served right. Would you Ix^lievc it i The 
man shook off my condescending hand, by raising his 
elbow scornfully. He really did ! 

Nay, thtm !— I left him, and retired to my former 
seat. I was vexed that it was Sunday : I wanted a 
little harmony. 

Lord and Lady L— • - both blanuHi me, by their 
looks ; and my lady took my hand, and was leading 
me towards him* i shewed a little reluctance : and, 

M 2 
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would you have thought it f out of the drawing-room 
whipt my nimble lord, as if on purpose to avoid being 
moved by my concession. 

1 took my place again. 

I beg of you, Charlotte, said Lady L— go to 
my lord. You have used him ill. 

When 1 think so, I will follow your advice, Lady 

And you think so, Lady G i said Lord 

L . 

! for taking my own option how I would be 
dressed to-day ? — What ! for deferring — That moment 
in came my bluff lord — Have I not, proceeded I, 
been forced to dine without him to-day ? Did he let 
me know what account I could give of his aluience i 
Or when he would return ?— And see, uotOf how angry 
he looks ! 

He traversed the room — I went on — Did he not 
shake off my hand, when £ laid it, smiling, on his arm i 
Would he answer me a question, which 1 kindly put 
to him, fearing he had nut dined, and might be sick for 
want of eating ? Was I not forced to apply ta»l.ady 
L — -for an answer to my question, on his 

scornfully turning from me in silence ?— Might we not, 
if he hud not gone out so abruptly, nobody knows 
where, have made the appearance his heart is so set u]H>n i 
— liut now, indeed, it is too late. 

Oens^ madam ! said he, and he kimboed his arms, 
and strutted up to me. Now for a cuff, thought 1. 
I was half afraid of it : but out of the room again 
capered he. 

Lord bless me, said I, what a passionate creature is 
this ! 

Lord and Lady L — — - both turned from me 
with indignation. il\xt no wonder if me, that 
they both did. They arc a silly pair ; and I believe 
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have agreed to keep each other in countenance in all 
they do- 

But Emily affected me. She sat before in one corner 
of the room weeping : and just then ran to me, and 

wrapping her arms about me, Dear, dear, Lady G ^ 

said she, for Heaven’s sake, think of what our Miss 
Byron said ; * Don’t jest away your own happiness.’ 
I don’t say who is in fault : but, my dear lady, do ^ou 
condescend. Tt looks pretty in a woman to conde- 
scend. Forgive me ; I will run to my lord, and I will 
beg of him 

Away she ran, without waiting for an answer — and, 
bringing in the piissionate wretch, hanging on his arm — 
you must not, my lord, indeed you must not be so 
passionate. Why, my lord, you frightened me / indct*d 
you did- Such a word 1 never heard from your 
lordship’s mouth— — 

Ah, my lord, said I, you give yourself pretty airs ! 
don’t you ? and use pretty words ; that a child shall Ik; 
tjTrified at them ! But come, come, ask niy piirdon, 
for heaving me to dine toithmt you. 

Was not that tender?— Yet out went Lord and 

f-iady 1.* . To be sure they did right, if they 

withdrew, in hopes these kind words would have been 
r<*ceivet! as rcconciliatory ones ; and not in displeasure 
with me^ as 1 am half afmid tht 7 did : for their good- 
nature (worthy souls H dot‘s sometimeH lead them into 
niimpprtfhensions. I Kindly laid my hand on his arm 
again. — He was ungracious. — Nay, my lord, don’t 
once mon* reject nw with disdain— If you do — I then 
smiletJ most courteously. Carry not your alwurditics, 
my lord, too far s and I took his hand -.—[Then*, 
Harriet, was condescension ! — I protest, sir, if you 
give youriudf any more of these airs, you will not find 
me so conderscending. Come, come, tell me you arc 
sorry, and I will forgivt* you. 
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Sorr^! madam; sorry ! — I am indeed sorry for 
your provoking airs ! 

Why that's not ill said — But kimboed arms, my 
lord ! are you not sorry for such an air \ And Oom ! 
are you not sorry for such a word ! and for such looks 
too ? and for quarrelling with your dinner i — I protest, 
my lord, you make one of us look like a child who 
flings away his bread and butter because it has not glass 
windows upon i t 

Not for one moment forbear, madam ! 

Pr'ythee, pr'ythee — [I profess I had like to have 
said /^xosf friend ^ — ^No more of these airs ; and, 1 
tell you, I will forgive you. 

But, madam, I cannot, I will no t - — 

Hush, hush : no more in that strain, and so loud, as 
if we had lost each other in a wood — If you will let 
us be friends, say so — In an instant — If ;/«/, I am gone* 
— ^gone this moment — ciisting off from hiniy as 1 may 
say, intending to mount up stairs. 

Angel, or demon, shall I call you i siiid he. — Yet 1 
receive your hand, as offered. But, for God’s sake, 
madam, let us be happy ! And he kissed my Ifttml, 
but not so cordially as it became him to do ; and in 
came Lord and Lady L— , with counteruinces a 
little ungracious. 

I took my scat next my own man, with an air of 
officiousness, hoping to oblige him by it. He toas 
obliged ; and another day, not yet quite agreed u])on, 
this parade is to be made. 

And thus began, proceeded, and ended, this doughty 
quarrel. And who knows but, before the day is 
absolutely resolved upon, we nviy have half a score 
more? Pour, five, six ^lys, as it may hap])en, is a 
great space of time for people to agree, who are so 
much together ; and one of whom is playful, and the 
other will not be played with. But these kiintn) and 
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00 ns airs* Harriet, stick a little in my btnmach ; and 
the man seems not to be quite come to neither. He 
is sullen and gloomy, and don’t prate away as he used 
to do, when we have made up before. 

But I will sing him a song to-morrow : I will please 
the honest man, if I can. But he really should not 
have had for a wife a woman of so sweet a temper as 
your 

Charlotte G . 


LETTER XLir 

LADV O— TO MISS HVKON 

Mimday, May 8. 

My lor<l and I have had another little— -7/^; sliall I 
call it ! It came not up to a quarrel. Married jH*oph* 
would have <‘nuugh to do, if tliey were to trouble^ their 
friends vvvry time they misumierstood oiu* another. 
And now a word or two of other iMuiple : not always 
scribbling of ourselviNs. 

W<* have just ht^ard that our cousin Everard has 
added another fool of our sex to the numlwr of the weak 
ones who disgrace it : A sorry iellow ! He has iHi.*!) se(*n 
with her, by one whom ht* would not know, at Cu|s*r’H 
Gardens ; dressed like a Hi*a«oflicer, and skulking like 
a thi(*f into the privat<n<t walks of the plac(*« Wht*n 
be is tired of the poor wntch, ht* will want to accom- 
modate with us by promist*s of |H*nitenci* and rtforma- 
tion, as onct* or twice txdbre* Rakes an* not only 
odious, but they are despicable cn*atun*s. Vou will 
the more clearly stH* this, wlwn I ussure you, from those 
who know, that this stliy creature our cousin is looked 
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upon, among his brother libertines, and smarts, as a man 
of frst consideration ! 

He has also been seen, in a gayer habit, at a certain 
gaming-table near Covent Garden ; where he did not 
content himself with being an idle spectator. Colonel 
Winwood, our informant, shook his head, but made 
no other answer, to some of our inquiries* May he 
suffer ! say I. — sorry fellow ! 

Preparations are going on all so^/ast^ at Windsor. We 
are all invited. God grant that Miss Mansfield may 

be as happy as Lady W , as we all conclude she 

will be ! But 1 never was fond of matches between 
sober young women, and battered old rakes. Much 
good may do the adventurers, drawn in by gewgaw and 
title! — Poor things! — But convenience, when that^s 
the motive, whatever foolish girls think, will hold out 
its comforts, while a gratified love q uickly evaporates. 

Beauchamp, who is acquainted with the Mansfields, 
is intrusted by my brother, in his absence, with the 
management of the law-^fifairs. He hops, he says, to 
give a good account of them. The base sUiward of 
die uncle Calvert, who lived as a husband with^he 
woman who had been forced upon his suprannuated 
master in a doting fit, has been brought, by the death 
of one of the childam born in Mr. Calvert’s life-tinu*, 
and by the precarious health of the ]»osthumous one, 
to make overtures of accommodation. A m*w h<*anng 
of the cause between them and the Keelings, is 
granted ; and great things are expected from it in their 
fevour, from some new lights thrown in upon that suit. 
The Keelings arc frightened out of their vrits, it seems ; 
and are applying to Sir John Lambton, a disinteresu'd 
neighbour, to offer himself as a meditator between 
them. The Mansfields will so soon be related to us, that 
I make no apology for inteatting you in their affiiirs. 

Be sure you chide me for my whimsical behaviour 
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to Lord G— . I know you will. But don't blame 
my heart : my head only xs wrong. 


A LITTLE more from fresh informations of this sorry 
variel ilverard* I wished him to suffer ; but T wished 
him not to he so very great a suff(Ter as it setms he is. 
Sharpers have bit his head off* quite close to his 
shoulders : they have not left it him to carry under his 
arm, as the honest patron of F ranee did his. They 
lend it him, howe\er, now and then, to repent with, 
and curse himself, 'fhe creature he attended to 
Cu|ht' 8 Gardens, instnid of a country innocumt, as he 
<*x])ected lier to lx*, comes out to be 1 cast inistrcss, 
experienced in all the arts of such, and acting under 
the secret influences of a man of quality ; who wanting 
to get rid of hiT, supports her in a prosecution com- 
nienced ap,ainst him (poor devil J ) for |x*rfonitance t»f 
covenants. H(* is extremely niortifiid, on finding my 
l>rother gone uhroiui : he xntemis to apply to him for his 
pit 3 ^and help. Sorry wi'etch ! Ht* boasted to us, on 
our cx}x*ctation of our brotlxT's arrival from abrostd, 
that he would enter his cousin Charh^s into the ways 
of the town. Now In* wants to avail himst'lf against 
tile practices of the sons of that town, by his cousin’s 
character and consequence. 

A combination of shar|H*rs, it luu! long sxi 

him as a man of fortune ; hut, on his taking r<*fugt* with 
niy brotluT, gave over for a time their designs u|)on 
him, till he threw hiniselt* again in their way. 

'rhe worthless fellow hiui U*en tiften liUrral of his 
proiniseK of ntairiage to young creat tires of iiioii* inno- 
cence than //v.i / atui thinks ft vt*ry hard that he should 
be proHccuteil for a crinitT which he had ho frt*qu(*i}tiy 
connnittid with iitipunity. Can you pity him ! 1 can- 
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not, I aHsurc you. The man who can betray and ruin 
an innocent woman, who loves him, ought to be ab- 
horred by mefu Would he scruple to betray and ruin 
thm^ if he were not afraid of the law ? — Yet there arc 
womc^n who can forgive such wretches, and herd with 
them, 

My aunt Hleanor is arrived : a good, plump, bonny- 
faced old virgin. She has chosen her apartment. At 
present we are most prodigiously civil to each other : 

hut already 1 suspect she likes Lord G better than 

I would have her. She will, perhaps, if a party should 
be formed against your poor Charlotte, make one of it. 

Will you think it time thrown away, to read a further 
account of what is come to hand about the wretches 
who lately, in the double sense of the word, were mr- 
taken between St. Denis and Paris i 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfcn, it seems, still keeps his 
chambi*r : he is thought not to be out of chingcr from 
some inward hurt, which often makes him bring up 
blood in quantities. He is miserably oppressed by Tow- 
Qi*8s of spirits ; and when he is a little better in that 
respect, his impatience makes his friends apprehepiive 
for his head. But has he intellects strong enough to 
give a|)prchensions of that nature ? Fool and madman 
we often join as terms of reproach ; but I believe fools 
s<;Idom run really mad. 

Mercodfi is in a still more dangerous way. Besides 
his bruises, and a fractured skull, he has, it seems, a 
wound in his thigh, which, in the delirium he was 
thrown into by the fracture^ was not duly atten^ to ; 
and which, but for his valiant strug^es against the 
knife which gave the wound, was design^ for a still 
greater mischief. His recovery is despaired of 5 and 
the poor wretch is continually offering up vows of 
lamitencc and reformation, if his life may be spared. 

Bagenhali was the person who had seduced, by 
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promises of marriage, and fled for it, the manufacturer's 
daughter of Abbeville. He was overtaken by his 
pursuers at Douay. The incensed father, and friends 
of the young woman, would not be otherwise i^cified 
than by his performing his promise ; which, with in- 
finite reluctance, he complied with, principally through 
the threats of the brother, who is noted for his fierce- 
ness and resolution ; and who once made the sorry 
creature feel an argument which greatly terrified him. 
Bagenhall is at present at Abbeville, living as well as he 
can with his new wife, cursing his fate, no doubt, in 
secret. He is obliged to appear fond of her before 
her brother and fathei ; the latter also being a sour 
man, a Gascon, always boasting of his family, and 
valuing himself upon a De^ aflixed by himself to his 
name, and jealous of indignity offered to it. The 
fierce brother is resolved to accompany his sister to 
England, when Bagenhall goes thither, in order, as he 
declares, to secure to her good usage, and see her 
owned and visited by all Bagenhairs friends and 
relations. And thus much of these fine gentlemen. 

How different a man is Beauchamp I But it is in- 
juriSg him, to think of those wretches and him at the 
same time. He certainly has an eye to Emily, but behaves 
with great prudence towards her : yet every body but 
she sees his regard for her : nobody but her guardian 
runs in her head ; and the more, as she really thinks it 
is a glory to love him, because of his goodness. Every 
body, she says, has the same admiration of him, that 
she has. 

Mrs. Reeves desires me to acquaint you, that Miss 
Clements, having, by the death of her mother and aunt, 
come into a pretty fortune, is addressed to by a York- 
shire gentleman of easy circumstances, and is preparing 
to leave the town, having other connexions in that 
county ; but that she intends to write to you before she 
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goes, and to beg you to favour her with now and then 
a letter. 

I think Miss Clements is a good sort of young 
woman : but 1 imagined she would have been one of 
those nuns at large, who need not make vows of living 
and dying aunt Eleanors, or Lady Gertrudes ; all three 
of them good honest souls ! chaste, pious, and plain. 
It is a charming situation, when a woman is arrived at 
such a height of perfection, as to be above giving or 
receiving temptation. Sweet innocents ! They have my 
reverence, if not my love. How would tliey be afFronted, 
if I were to say pity I — I think only of my two good 
aunts, at the present writing. Miss Clements, you 
know, is a punguh woman ; and I respect her much. 
One would not jest upon the unsightliness of person, or 
plainness of feature : but think you she will not be one 
of those, who twenty years hence may put in h(T Iwast 
of her quondam beauty ? 

How I run on ! I think I ought to be ashamed of 
myself. 

* Very true, Charlotte.* 

And so it is, Harriet* I have done— Adieu!--— 

Lord G will be silly again, I doubt; but I •am 

pr(‘])ared. 1 wish he had half my patience. 

* Be quiet, Lord G ! What a fool you are ! * 

— The man, my dear, under pretence of being friends, 
run his shaq> nose in my eye. No bearing his fondmms s 
It is worse than insolence. How my eye waters !— I 
can tell him — But 1 will tell /vV/r, and not Adieu, 
once more. 


Charlotte G- 
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LETTER XLIir 

MR. LOWTHER, TO JOHN ARNOLD, ESQ. 

(His brother-in-law) in London. 

Bolc^a» May 5-t6. 

1 WILL now, my dear brother, give you a circum- 
fitantial account of our short, but flying journey. The 
20 th of April, 0.8. early in the morning, we left 
Paris, and reached Lyons the 24 th, at night. 

Resting but a few hours, we set out for Pont Beau- 
voisin, where we arrived the following evening: There 
we bid adieu to Prance, and found ourselves in Savoy, 
equally noted for its ]>overty and rocky mountains. 
Inde<*d it was a total change of the scene. We had 
left Iwhind us a blooming spring, which enlivened with 
its verdure the trees and hedges on the road we passed, 
and the meadows already smiled with flowers. The 
chet‘H'ui inhabitants were busy in adjusting their limits, 
io]»ping their trees, pruning their vines, tilling their 
lieidH : but when we entered Savoy, nature wore a very 
ilifferent face ; and 1 mm own, my spirits were 
sufferers by tlw* change. Here we began to view 
on the m*arer mountains, covered with ice and snow, 
notwithstanding the advanced season, the rigid winter 
in iro/en majesty, still preserving its domains: and 
arriving at St. .lean Maurienne the night of the 26 th, 
the snow Kifimted «is if it would diHi)ute with us our 
{Missage ; and horrible was the force of the boisterous 
winds, which sat full in our faces. 

(>ver|x>wered by the fatigues 1 hud undergone in 
the expetiition we luid made, the unseasonable coldness 
of the weather, and the sight of one of the worst 
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countries under heaven, stil! clothed in snow, and 
deformed by continual hurricanes ; I was here taken 
ill. Sir Charles was greatly concerned for my indis- 
position, which was increased by a great lowness of 
spirits. He attended upon me in person; and never 
had a man a more kind and indulgent friend. Here 
we staid two days; and then, my illness Ixjing 
principally owing to fatigue, I found myself enabled to 
proceed. At two of the clock in the morning of the 
aSth, we prosecuted our journey, in palpable darkness, 
and dismal weather, though the winds were somewhat 
laid, and reaching foot of Mount Cenis by break 
of ^y, arrived at Ijanebourg, a poor little village, w 
environed by high mountains, that for three months in 
the twelve, it is hardly visited by the cheering rays of 
the sun. Every object which here presents itHc*lf is 
excessively miserable. The people are generally of an 
olive complexion, with wens under their chins ; s<>me 
so monstrous, e8|)ecially women, as quite disfigure 
them. 

Here it is usual to unscrew and take in pieces the 
chaises, in order to carry them on mules over the 
mountiiin : and to put them together on the other tSde ; 
For the Savoy ^ide of the mountain is much more 
difficult to pass than the other* But Sir Cliarles chose 
not to lose time ; and therefore left the chaise to the 
care of the inn-keqxT ; proceeding, with nil expedition, 
to gain the top of the hill. 

The way we were carried, was ns follows A 
kind of horse, as it is called with you, with two poles 
like those of chairmen, was the vehicle ; on which is 
secured a sort of elbow chaii*, in which the traveller 
aits. A man before, another behind, carry this (»|)en 
machine with so much swiftness, tluit they are con- 
tinually running*.' and skipping, like wild gotits, from 
rock j to rock, the four miles of that ascent. If a 
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travolier were not prepossessed that these mountaineers 
are the surest-footed carriers in the universe^ he would 
be in continual apprehensions of being overturned. I, 
wht> never undertook this journey licforc, must own 
that 1 could not be so f(*arless on this occasion as Sir 
C'haries was, though he had very exactly described to 
me how c‘very thing would be. Thcn» though the 
sky was clear when we passed this mountain, yet the 
cold wind blew quantities of frozen snow in our faces ; 
insomuch that it seemed to be just as if people were 
employed, all the time we were passing, to wound us 
witli the sharj)est needU*h. They index'd call the wind 
that brings this sltarp-puinted snow, 'The Tormenta, 

An adventure, which any where else might have 
ap|H'nred ridiculous, I was afniid would have proved 
fatal to one of our chairmen, as I will aill them. I 
had llapt down my hat to screen my eyes from the 
f ury of that deluge of sharp-pointed frozen-snow ; and 
it wuh blown off my htsid, by a sudden gust down the 
precipices : 1 gave it for lost, and was al^ut to bind a 
itamikerchii'f o\er the woollen-cap, which those ])eopie 
provide to tii' under the chin ; when one of the assist- 
ing ftirriers (for they art' always six in number to every 
chair, in ordtT to relieve one another) undertook to 
recover it. \ tiiouglti it impossible to be done $ the 
passage ladiig, us i imHgtru*d, only practicable for 
btnls ; however, i promimi him a crown reward, if he 
did. Never amid the lestps of the most dexterous of 
ro|M*-dnncers lie com]Ktr(Hi to those of thin daring 
ftdiow : I Kiiw hint sometimes jumuing from rock to 
rock, jfOtnetinit'H ridling down a declivity of snow like 
a nineptn, soittetinu'H running, sometimes hopping, 
skipping \ ill hhort, he descemied like lightning to the 
verge of a torrent, whi^re he found the hat. ne cttinc 
up almost ;is quick, and ap|mared m littk* fatigued, as if 
in had never left us. 
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Wc arrived at the top in two hours, from Lane- 
bourg ; and the sun was pretty high above the horizon. 
Out of a hut, half-buried in snow, came some moun- 
taineers, with two poor sledges drawn by mules, to 
carry us through the Plain af Mount CenU^ as it is 
called, which is about four Italian miles in length, to 
the descent of the Italian side of themounuin. These 
sledges are not much different from the chairs, or 
sedans, or horse, we then quitted ; only the two under 
{Kiles are fiat, and not so long as the others, and turn- 
ing up a little at the end, to hinder them from sticking 
fast in the snow. To the fore-ends of the poles are 
iixed two round sticks, about two feet and a lialf long, 
which serve for a support and help to the man who 
guides the mule, who running on the snow between the 
muh* and the sledge, holds the sticks with each hand. 

It was diverting to see the two sledgcmen striving to 
outrun each other* 

Encouraged by Sir Charles’s generosity, we very 
soon arrived at the other end of the plain, man 
who walked, or rather ran, betw(^*n the sledge and the 
mule, made a continual noise; hallooing and ht^ting 
the stubborn beast with his lists, which othifwisi* 
would be v(;ry slow in its motion. 

At the end of this plain we found such another hut 
as that on the Lunebourg side. Here they took off 
the smoking mules fixim the sledges, to give them 
rest. 

And now bt*gan the most extraordinary way of 
travelling that can Ik* imagined. I’he descent of the 
mountain from the to]i of this side, to a small village 
calhd Novulesa, is four Italian miles. When the snow 
has filed up all the inequalities of the mountain, it 
looks, in many |Ktrts, as smooth and equal as a sugar- 
loaf. It is on the brink of this rapid descent that 
they put the sledge. The man who is to guide it, sits 
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between the feet of the traveller, who is seated in the 
elbow-chair, with his legs at the outside of the sticks 
iixed at the fore-ends of the flat })olcs, and holdb the 
two sticks with his kinds ; and when the sledge has 
gained the declivity, its own weight carries it down 
with surprising celerity* But as the immense irregular 
rocks under the snow make now and then some edges 
ill the declivity, which, if not avoided, would overturn 
the hlt‘dge ; the guide, who foresees the danger, by 
putting his foot strongly and dexterously in the snow 
next to the precipic<’, turns the machine, by help of the 
above-mentioned sticks, the contrary way, and by way 
of /ig-/«Hg goi's to the bottom. Such was the velocity 
of this motion, that wi* di‘si>atclied llM‘se four miles in 
less than live minutes ; and when we arrived at Nova- 
lesa, hearing that the snow was yvry deep most of thf* 
way to iSusu, and bc*ing pleased with our way of 
travelling, we h:id some mules put again to the sledges, 
ami ran jdl the way to the very gates of that city, 
which is ra*ven mites distant from Mount Cenis* 

hi <iur way we had a cursory view of the imjireg- 
nable fortress oi Brunetta, the greatest part of which 
IS cut-out of the solid rock, and conmuinds that im- 
{milant pss. 

We all night at Susii ; and, having bought a 
very commodious post-chaiw.*, we proceetied to Turin, 
when* we dined ; ami from tluMice, the evening of 
May 2, <). iS, got to Parma by way of Alexandria and 
Placentia, having purpoM»!y avoidi^t the Ijigh road 
through Milan, as it would have cost us a few hours 
more time* 

Sir Cliarles oKserved to me, when we w<Te on the 
plain, or flat top, of Mount Ctrnis, that ha<i not the 
winter Urn |«ni!cultuly long and seven-, we shtiuld kive 
had, instead id tliis terrilde ap{x‘arance ot snow there, 
flowers starting ui», as it were, under our feet, of various 
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kinds, which arc hardly to be met with anywhere else. 
One of the greatest dangers, he told me, in passing 
this mount in winter, arises from a ball of snow, which 
is blown down from the top by the wind, or falls 
down by some other accident : which, gathering all 
the way in its descent, becomes instantly of such a 
prodigious bigness, that there is hardly any avoiding 
being carried away with it, man and beast, and 
smothered in it. One of these balls we saw rolling 
down ; but as it took another course than ours, we had 
no apprehension of danger from it. 

At Parma, we found expecting us, the bishop of 
Noccra, and a very reverend father, Marescotti by 
name | who expressed the utmost joy at the arrival of 
Sir Charles Grandison, and received me, at his recom** 
mendation, with a politeness which seems natural to 
them. 1 will not re]x;at what I have written before 
of this excellent young gentleman ; intrepidity, bravery, 
discretion, as well as generosity, are conspicuous parts 
of his character. He is studious to avoid danger ; but 
is unappalied in it. For humanity, benevolence, pro- 
vidence for others, to his very servants, 1 never met 
with his equal. 

My reception from the noble family to which he 
has introduced me ; the {latient’s case, (a very unhappy 
one ! ) ; and a description of this noble city, and the 
line country about it ; shall be the subject of my next. 
Assure all my friends of my health, and good wishes 
for them ; and, my dear Arnold, believe me to be 

Ever yours, 8cc. 
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LETTER XLIV 

SIR CHARL.KS GRANDISOK, TO DR. BARTLETT 

Bologna, Wednesday, May io«2X. 

I TOLD you, my dear and reverend friend, that I should 
hardly write to you til! I arri\ed in this city. 

The affair of my executorship obliged me to stay a 
day longer at Paris than I intended ; but I have put 
every thing relating to that trust in such a way, as to 
.answer all my wishes, 

Mr, Lowthcr wrote to Mr. Arnold, a friend of his 
in I .ondon, the )}urticulars of tlte extraordinary affair 
we were engaged in between St. IXmis and Paris; 
with desire that he would inform my friends of oor 
arrival at that capital. 

We were obliged to stop two days at St. Jean de 
Maurienne# The ex))edition we travelled with was 
too much for Mr. I^owther ; and 1 exjiected, and was 
not disap])ointed, from the unusual Ixickwardness of 
the si'ason, to find the passage over Mount Cenis less 
agreeuAle than it usually is in the beginning of May. 

'Phe bishop of Noeera had ofF<;red to mtJet me any 
whfM'e on his side of the mountains. I wrote to him 
from i .yons» that 1 ho|MHi to set* him at Parma, on or 
about the very day that i was so fortunate as to reach the 
palace tif the Count of Belvedere in that city ; where 
I found, that he and Father Marescutti had arrived 
the evening Ixsfore. They, as well as the count, ex- 
pressed great joy to see me ; and when I presented 
Mr. IrfOWther to them, with the praises due* to his 
skill, and let them kntiw the consufottions I had had 
with eminent physicians of my own country on Lady 
Ciementirui*8caftc, they invokt'd blmings upon us both, 
and would not Iw interruixed in them by my eager 
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questions after the health and state of mind of the 
two dearest persons of their family. — Unhappy ! very 
unhappy! said the bishop. Let us give you some 
refreshment before we come to particulars. 

To my repeated inquiries, Jeronymo, poor Jeronymo ! 
said the bishop, is living, and that is all we can say. 
The sight of you will be a cordial to his heart. 
Clementina is on her journey to Bologna from Naples. 
You desired to find her with us, and not at Naples. 
She is weak ; is obliged to travel slowly. She will 
rest at Urbino two or three days. Dear creature ! 
What has she not suffered from the cruelty of her 
cousin Laurana, as well as from her malady ! The 
general has been, and is, indulgent to her. He is 
married to a lady of great merit, quality, and fortune. 
He has, at length, consented that we shall try this last 
experiment, as the hearts of my mother, and now lately 
of my father, us well as mine, are in it. His lady 
would not be denied accompiinying my sister ; and as 
my brother could not bear being absent from her, he 
travels with them. I wish he hud staid at Naples. I 
hope, however, he will be as ready, as you will find 
us all, to acknowledge the favour of this visit, and the 
fatigue and trouble you have given yourself on our 
account. 

As to my sister’s bodily hesilth, proceeded he, it is 
greatly impiiired. We arc almost hopeless, with regard 
to the state of her nuind. She speaks not ; she answers 
not any questions. Camilla is with her. She seems 
regardless of any body else. She has been told, that 
the general is married. His lady makes great court 
to her ; Init she heeds her not. We are in ho])e8, 
that my mother, on her return to Bologna, will engage 
iier attention. She never yet was so ill as to forget 
her duty either to God or her parents. Sometimes 
Camilla thinks she pays some little attention to your 
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name 5 but then she instantly starts, as in terror ; looks 
round her with fear ; puts her finger to her lips, as if 
she dreaded her cruel cousin Laurana should be told 
of her hailing heard it mentioned. 

The bishop and father both regretted that she had 
been denied die requested interview. They were now, 
they said, convinced, that if that had been granted, 
and she had been left to Mrs. Beaumont’s friendly 
care, a happy issue might have been hoped for : But 
said the bisho]) — ^Thcn sighed, and was silent. 

I despatched ISaunders, early the next morning, to 
Bologna, to procure convenient lodgings for me and 
Mr. Lowther. 

In the afternoon we set out for that city. The 
Count of Belvedere found an opportunity to let me 
know his unabated jxission for Clementina, and that 
he liad lately made overtures to marry her, notwith- 
standing her malady ; having been advised, he said, by 
projM^r that us it was not an hereditary, but 

aik accid<*ntiii disorder, it might be, in time, curable. 
He accompanied us about hsilf way in our journey; 
and, at parting. Remember, chevalier, whispered he, 
thitt C7ltMnentinii is the soul of my hope : I cannot fore- 
go that hojHs No other woman will 1 ever call mine. 

I hi*ard him in silence : I admired him for his 
attachment : I pitied him. He said, he would tell 
me nu>re of his mind at Bologna. 

We reached Bologna on the i jth, N. 8 . Saunders 
luid engaged for me the lodgings 1 had before. 

Our conversation on the road turned chiefly on the 
case ttf Signor Jeronymo. The bishop and father were 
highly pleatK'd with the skill, founded on practice, 
which evidently ap{)cared in all that Mr. Lowther 
said on the subject ; and the bishop once intimated, 
that, Im* the event what it would, his journey to Italy 
should be made the most beneficial affair to him he 
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they had been accustomed to distend the wound, to the 
esetreme anguish of the patient, on pretence of keeping 
it open, to assist the discharge* 

Let mu now give you, my dear friend, a brief history 
of my Jeronymo’s case, and of the circumstances which 
have attended it ; by which you will be able to account 
for the diiHcuIties of it, and how it has happened, 
that, in such a space of time, either the cure was not 
cfFect(xl, or that the patient yielded not to the common 
destiny. 

In fingering cases, jiatients or their friends are somc- 
timi*s too apt to blame their physicians, and to listen to 
new recommendations. The surgeons attending this 
unhappy case, had been more than once changed* Signor 
Jeronynio, it seems, was unskilfully treated by the young 
surgeon of Cremona, who was first engaged: he neglected 
the most dangerous wound ; and, when he attended to it, 
managed it wrong, for want of experience. He is, tlierc«> 
fore, very |jro|jerly dismissed. 

l*he unha])py insin had at first three wounds: one in 
liis breast, which hsid l)een for some time healed ; one 
in his shoulder, which, through his own imy^tience, 
having bi*t;n too suddenly healed uj), was obliged to be 
iaiii open again: the other, which is the most dangerous, 
in hip-joint* 

A Hurg(*on of this place, and another at Padua, were 
next employed. The cure not advancing, a surgeon of 
eminence, from Paris, was sent for. 

Mr* I .owther tells me, that this nian% method was by 
fsir the most eligible ; but that he undertook too much ; 
since, from the first, there could not be any hope, from 
the nature of the wound in the hip-joint, that the 
patiemt could ever walk, without sticks or crutches : and 
oi* this opinion were the other two surgeons: but the 
l^rench gentleman was so very pragmatical, that he 
would neither draw with them, nor give reasons for 
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what he did; regarding them only as his assistants. 
They could not long bear this usage, and gave up to him 
in disgust. 

How cruel is punctilio, among men of this science, in 
cases of difficulty and danger ! 

The present o|>crators, when the two others had 
given up, were not, but by leave of the French gentle- 
man, called in. He valuing himself on his practice in 
the Royal Hospital of Invdids at Paris, looked upon 
them as theorists only ; and treated them with as little 
ceremony as he had shewn the others : so that at last, 
from their frequent differences, it became necessary 
to part with eitlicr him, or them. His pride, when he 
knew that this question was a subject of debate, would 
not allow him to leave the fannly an option. He made his 
demand : it was complied with; and he returned to Paris. 

F rom what this gentleman threw out at parting, to the 
"disiiaragement of the two others, Signor Jeronymo sus- 
ix'cted ^eir skill ; and from a hint of this suspicion, as 
soon as I knew I should lie welcome myself, 1 procured 
the favour of Mr. Lowther^'s attendance. 

All Mr. l.owther’s fear is, that Signor Jeronymo has 
bet*n kept too long in hand by the different managements 
<if the several oix;rators ; and that he will sink under the 
necessary process, through weakness of habit. But, 
however, he is of opinion, that it is requisite to confine 
him to strict diet, and to deny him wine and fermented 
liquors, in which he has hitherto been indulged, against 
tlu? o])iiiion of his own operators, who have been too 
complaisant to his apjKitite. 

An oixTution somewhat severe was performed on his 
diouhier yesterday morning. The Italian surgeons com- 
plimimted Mr. I iOWthiT with the lancet. They both 
praiscui his dext**rity ; and Hignor Jeronymo, who will 
be* consultix! on every thing that he is to suffer, blessed 
his gentle hand. 
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At Mr. Lowther’e request, a physician was yesterday 
consulted ; who advised some gentle aperitives, as his 
strength will bear it ; and some ^Isamics, to sweeten the 
blood and juices. 

Mr, Lowther told me just now, that the fault of the 
gentlemen who have now the care of him, has not been 
want of skill, but of critical courage, and a too great 
solicitude to oblige their patient ; which, by their own 
account, had made them forego several opportimiti^ 
which had offered to assist nature. In short, sir, said 
he, your friend knows too much of his own case to 
ruled, and too little to qualify him to direct what is 
to be done, especially as symptoms must have been Trc- 
quently changing. 

Mr. Lowther doubts not, he says, but he shall soon 
convince Jeronymo that he merits his confidence, and 
then he will exact it from him \ and, in so doing, shall 
not only give weight to his own endeavours to serve 
him, but rid the other two gentlemen of embarrassments 
which have often given them diffidences, when resolution 
was necessary. 

In the mean time the family here are deIigh^ed with 
Mr. Lowther. They will flatter themselves, they say, 
with hopes of their Jeronymo’s recovery 5 which, how- 
ever, Mr. Lowther, for fear of disappointment, does not 
encourage. Jeronymo himself owns, that his spirits art* 
much revived ; and we all know the power that the 
mind has over the body. 

Thus have I given you, my reverend friend, a general 
notion of Jeronymo’s case, as I understand it from 
Mr. Lowther^s as general representation of it. 

He has been prevailed upon to accept an apartment 
adjoining to that of his patient. Jeronymo said, that 
when he knows he haa so skilful a friend near him, 
he shall go to rest with confidence ; and good rest is of 
the highest consequence to him. 
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What a happiness, my dear Dr. Bartlett, will fall to 
my share, if I may ho an humble instrument in the hand of 
Providence, to heal this brother ; and if his recovery 
shall lead the way to the restoration of his sister ; each 
so known a lover of the other, that the world is more 
residy to attribute her malady to his misfortunes and 
dan{*er, than to any other cause ! But how early dajs 
are these, on which my love and my compassion for 
persons so meritorious, emboldened me to build such 
forward hopes ! 

Lady Clementina is now impatiently expected by 
evejry one. She is at Urbino. 'Phe general and his 
lady are with her. His haughty spirit cannot bear to 
think she should see me, or that my attendance on her 
should U* thought of so much xmportitnee to her. 

Tlu‘ marchioness, in a conversation that 1 have just 
^ now had with her, hinted this to me, and besought me 
ti> k<H»p my tempcT, if his high notion of fanifly and 
female honour should carry him out of his usual 
poiitem*sK. 

1 will give you, my dear friend, the jxarticulars of this 


convertAtton. 

She liegan with ssiying, that she did not, for her part, 
n<)W think, that her l>eloved daughter, whom once she 
believed hardly any privati* nuin could deserve, was 
worthy of me, even were she to recover her reason. 

I could not but guess the meaning of so high a com- 
p!im<rnt. What answer could I return that would not, 
t)n om* hand, ho capble of being thought rstf/ / on the 
other, of being supiH)sed interested i and as if I were 
looking forward to a reward that some of the family 
still think too high i But, while 1 knew my own mo- 
I could not be displeased with a lady who was 
not at liberty to act, in this point, according to her own 

will. , — . , 

I only said, (and it was with trutix,) That the 
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calamity of the noble lady had endeared her to me, 
more than it was possible the most prosperous fortune 
could have done. 

I, my good chevalier, may say any thing to you. We 
are undetermined about every thing. We know not what 
to propose, what to consent to. Your journey, on the 
first motion, though but from some of us ; the dear 
creature continuing ill ; you in possession of a con- 
siderable estate, exercising yourself in doing good in 
your native country ; QYou must think we took all . 
opportunities of inquiring after the man once so likely 
to be one of us ;] the first fortune in Italy, Olivia, 
though she is not a Clementina, pursuing you, in hopes 
of calling herself yours ; (for to England we hear she 
went, and there you own she is ; ) What obligations 
have you laid upon us ! — ^What can we determine upon ? 
What can we wish ? 

Providence and you, madam, shall direct my steps. 
I am in yours and your lord’s power. The same uncer- 
tainty, from the same unhappy cause, leaves me not the 
thughtf because not the fower^ of determination. The 
recovery of Lady Clementina and her brothcjq without 
a view to my own interest, fills up, at present, all the 
wishes of my heart. 

Let me ask, said the lady, (it is for my own private 
satisfaction,) Were such a happy event, as to Clementina, 
to take place, could you, would you, think yourself 
bound by your former offers ? 

When 1 made those offers, madam, the situation on 
your side was the same that it is now : Lad^ Clementina 
was unhappy in her mind. My fortune, it is true, is 
higher : it is, indeed, as high as I wish it to be. I 
then declared, that if you would give me your Cle- 
mentiua, without insisting on one hard, on one indis- 
pensable article, 1 would renounce her fortune, and 
trust to my fitther’s goodness to me for a provision. 
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Shall my accession to the estate of my ancestors alter 
me ? — ^No, madam ; I never yet made an offer, that I 
receded from, the circumstances continuing the same. 
If, in the article of residence, the marquis, and you, 
and Clementina, would relax ; 1 would acknowl^ge 
myself indebted to your goodness ; but without con- 
ditioning for it. 

I told you, said she, that I put this question only 
for my own private satisfaction : and I told you truth. 
I never will deceive or mislead you. Whenever I speak 
to you, it shall be as if, even in your own concerns, 
I spoke to a third person ; and I shall not doubt but 
you will have the generosity to advise, as such^ though 
against yourself. 

May I be enabled to act worthy of your good 
opinion ! I, madam, look upon myself as bound ; you 
and yours arc free. 

What a pleasure is it, my dear Dr. Bartlett, to the 
proud heart of your friend that I could say this I — 
Had 1 sought, in pursuance of my own inclinations^ to 
engiige the affections of the admirable Miss Byron, as 
I might with honour have endeavoured to do, had not 
the woes of this noble family, and the unhappy state 
of mind of their Clementina, so deeply affected me ; 
1 might have involved myself, and Aat loveliest of 
women, in difficulties which would have made such a 
heart as mine still more unhappy than it is. 

Let me know, my dear Dr. Bartlett, that Miss 
Byron is happy. I r^'oice, whatever be my own 
destiny, that I have not involved her in my uncertain- 
ties. The Countess of D is a worthy woman : 

the carl, her son, is a good young man : Miss Byron 
merits such a mother ; the countess such a daughter. 
How dear, how ii^ortant, is her welfare to me ! — 
You know your Cirandison, my good Dr. Bartley. 
Her friendship I presumed to ask : I dared not to wish 
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to correspond with her* I rcjoicc» for her sake, that 
1 trusted not my heart with such a propossil. What 
dilTicultieSy my dear friend, have I had to encounter 
with! — ^God be praised, that I have nothing, with 
regard to these two incomparable women, to reproach 
myself with. I am persuaded that our prudence, if 
rashly we throw not ourselves into difficulties, and if we 
will exert it, and make a reliance on the proper assist- 
ance, is genenilly proportioned to our trials. 

I ask^ the marchioness after Lady Sforza, and her 
daughter Laurana ; and whether they were at Milan ? 

You have heard, no doubt, answered she, the cruel 
treatment that my poor child met with from her cousin 
Laurana. Lady Sforza justifies her in it. We are 
upon extreme md terms, on that account. They are 
both at Milan. The gencml has vowed, that he never 
will sec them more, if he can avoid it. The bishop, 
only as a Christian, can forgive them. You, chevalier, 
know the reason why we cannot allow our Clementina 
to take the veil. 

The ])articular reasons I have not, madam, been 
inquisitive about ; but have always understotxl them to 
be family ones, grounded on the dying request of one 
of her grandfathers. 

Our daughter, sir, is entitled to a considerable estate 
which joins to our own domains. It was purchased 
for her by her two grandfathers ; who vied with each 
other in demonstrating their love of her by solid effects. 
One of them {my father) was, in his youth, deeply in 
love with a young lady of great merit ; and she was 
thought to love him : but, in a fit of piotts iraverif as 
he used to cal! it, when every thing between themselves, 
and between tlie friends on both sides, was concluded 
on, she tha^w herself into a convent ; and, jMwsing 
steadily through the probationary forms, took the veil $ 
but afterwards repented, and took pains to let it be 
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known that she was unhappy. This gave him a disgust 
against the sequestered life, though he was, in other 
respects, a zealous Catholic. And Clementina having 
always a serious turn; in order to deter her from 
embracing it, (both grandfathers being desirous of 
strengthening their house, as well in the ifemale as male 
line,} they inserted a clause in each of their wills, by 
which they gave the estate designed for her, in case 
she took die veil, to Laurana, and her descendants ; 
Laurana to enter into possession of it on the day that 
Clementina should be professed. But if Clementina 
married, Laurana was then to be entitled only to a 
hSndaome legacy, that she might not be entirely dis- 
appointed : for the reversion, in case Clementina had 
no children, was to go to our eldest son ; who, how- 
ever, has been always generously solicitous to have his 
sister marry. 

Both grandfathers were rich. Our son Giacomo, 
on my father’s death, as he had willed, entered upon 
a considerable estate in the kingdom of Naples, which 
had for ages been in my fiimily : he is, therefore, and 
will Iw, greatly provided for. Our second son has 
great prospects Ix-fore him, in the church : but you 
know Jk' cannot marry. Poor Jeronymo ! We had not, 
iffire his misfortune, any great hopes of strengthening 
the family by his means : he, alas ! (as you well know, 
who took such laudable pains to reclaim him, before 
we knew you,) wtthgr«*at qualities, imbibed frt^* notions 
from Ixid comjKiny, and declared himself a despiscr of 
marriage# 'Phis the two grandfathers kncfw, and often 
deplored ; for Jeronymo and Clementina were equally 
their favourites. To him and the bishop they liequisithea 
great legacies. 

We sus]M*cted nut, till very lately, that T .aurana vm 
deejdy in love with the Count of lMved(*rc ; and that her 
mother and sht? hud views to drive our sweet child into a 
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convent, that Lanrana might enjoy the estate ; which they 
hoped would be an inducement to the count to marry her. 
Cruel Laurana i cruel Lady Sforza ! So much love as 
they both pretended to our child ; and, I believe, had^ 
till the temptation, strengthened by power, became Ho 
strong for &em. Unhappy the day that we put her 
into their hands. 

Besides the estate so bequeathed to Clementina, we can 
do great things for her : few Italian families are so rich as 
ours. Her brothers forget their own interest, when it 
comes into competition with hers : she is as generous as 
they. Our four children never knew what a contention 
was, but who should give up an advantage to the otbcf . 
This child, this sweet child, was ever the delight of us all, 
and likewise of our brother the Conte della Porretta. 
What joy would her recovery and nuptials give us !-— 
Dear creature ! we have sometimes thought, that she is 
the fonder of the sequestered life, as it is that which we 
wish her not to embrace.*-— But can Clementina be per** 
verse ? She cannot. Yet that was the life of her choice, 
when she had a choice^ her grandfathers’ wishes notwith* 
standing. 

Will you now wonder, chevalier, that neither our sons 
nor we can allow Clementina to take the veil ? Can we 
so reward Laurana for her cruelty ? Especially now, 
that we suspect the motives for her barbarity ? Could 
1 have thought that my sister Sforza — ^But what will 
not love and avarice do, their powers united, to conmass 
the same end ; the one reigning in the bosom of thw 
mother, the other in that of the daughter i Alas ! alas ! 
they have, between them, broken the spirit of my 
Clementina. The very name of Laurana gives her 
terror — So far is she sensible. But, O sir, her 
sensibility appears only when she is harshly treated ! 
To tenderness she had[ been too much accustomed, to 
make her think an indulgent treatment new, or unusual. 
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I dread, my dear Dr. Bartlett, yet am impatient, to 
see the unhappy lady. I wish the general were not to 
accompany her. I am afraid 1 shall want temper, if 
he forget his. My own heart, when it tells me that I 
have not deserved ill usage, ^from my equals and 
superiors in rank, especially,) bids me not bw it. 1 
am ashamed to own to you, my reverend friend, that 
pride of spirit, which, knowing it to be my fault, I 
ought long ago to have subdued. 

Make my compliments to every one 1 love. Mr. 
and Mrs. Reeves are of the number. 

Charlotte, I hope, is happy. If she is not, it must 
*be her own fault. Let her know, that I will not 
allow, when my love to both sisters is equal, that she 

shall give me cause to say that Lady L is my best 

sister. 

Lady Olivia gives me uneasiness. I am ashamed, 
my dear Dr. Bartlett, that a woman of a rank so 
considerable, and who has some great qualities, should 
lay herself under obligation to the compassion of a man 
who can only pity her. When a woman gets over 
that«delicacy, which is the test or bulwark, as I may 
say, of mo^ty — Modesty itself may soon lie at the 
mercy of an enemy. 

Tell my Emily, that she is never out of mind $ and 
that, among the other excellent examples she has 
before her. Miss Byron’s must never be out of hers. 

Lord L and Lord G are in full possession 

oiof my brotherly love. 

I shall not at present write to my Beauchamp. In 
writing to you, I write to him. 

You know all my heart. If in this or my future 
letters, any thing shall &11 from my pen, that would 
possibly in your bpinion affect or give uneasiness to 
any one I love and honour, were it to be communicated \ 

VOL. iv. M 
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I depend upon your known and unquestionable dis* 
cretion to keep it to yourself. 

1 shall be glad you will enable yourself to inform 
me of the way Sir Hargrave and his friends are in. 
They were very ill at Paris ; and^ it was thought^ too 
weak, and too much bruised, to be soon carri^ over 
to England. Men! Englishmen! thus to disgrace 
themselves, and their country !-— I am concerned for 
them! 

1 e:xpect large packets by the next mails from my 
friends. England, which was alvmjs dear to me, 
never was hau so dear as srsor, to 

Your ever'-afrectionate 

Graxuison. 
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